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PREFACE 

THE immediate occasion of the compilation of 
these volumes was the discovery in 1907 of 
two or three large boxes of MSS. which had 
been deposited at Messrs Coutts's io the Strand, 
and had remained unopened, or, at any rate, had not been 
examined for more than sixty years. These boxes con- 
tained a miscellaneous collection of letters, leases, IhUs and 
other papers, unarranged and unsorted, relating to the 
history of the Bank, and to the private life and affairs of 
Thomas . Coutts and his family. Apparently, they had 
been hurriedly thrown together by the second Mrs Coutts 
in the first year of her widowhood, or on her marriage 
with the Duke of St Albans, and placed in the custody of 
Messrs Coutts & Co. Lord Latymer, or as he then was, 
Mr Francis Coutts, called liiy attention to these papers, 
and suggested that I should reduce them to something like 
order, and make a selection with a view to future publica- 
ti(Hi. A second and much smaller collection of papers, 
e.g. a series of letters written by Thomas Coutts to his 
friend. Colonel John Walkinshaw Crawfurd (or Craufurd), a 
packet of letters written to Coutts by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Kent, copies of letters from Lady Chatham, account books 
contaimng a schedule of private loans advanced by Coutts, 
and other memoranda which belonged to the partners of the 
Bank, and which had been guarded by them as a precious 
inheritance, was also unreservedly placed at my disposal. 
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vi THOMAS COUTTS 

In addition to these stores of unpublished material, I 
have to acknowledge the kindness of the late Earl of 
Stair, who sent to Lord I^tymer, and gave me penmssion 
to print about a hundred autograph letters of Thomas 
Coutts, whidi were addressed to the fifth Earl, who was 
related by marriage to his tnx>ther and partner, James 
Coutts. 

I am greatly indebted to His Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who contributed to this work several letters from 
Thomas Coutts to Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, and 
permitted me to print for the first time a letter of 
great importance which is addressed by the Duchess 
to her son, Lord Harrington, afterwards sixth Duke of 
Devonshire. 

I have to express my thanks to the Dowager Countess 
of Stanhope, the Marquis of Bristol, the Earl of Buchan, 
and Lord Erskine, for the use of hitherto tmpubhshed 
material. 

To Lord North my especial thanks are due for the right 
to include in these volumes photogravures of family portraits 
in his possession at Wrpxteii, Abbey. 

It is also my duty tb<iec6rd the gracious permissirai of 
H.1I. the King to publish a number of letters from H.R.H. 
the Duke of Kent, and other members of the Royal Family, 
which were addressed to Thomas Coutts, and remain in the 
possession of his great-grandson. Lord Latymer, or the 
partners in the Bank. 

My cordial thanks are due to my friends, Mr A. Francis 
Steuart of Edinburgh and Mr J. G. Low of Montrose for 
invaluable information and assistance ; and to their names 
I must add the names of Mr Arthur Humphreys of 187 
Piccadilly, and of the late Mr A. M. Broadley, who gave 
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PREFACE vii 

me every facility to inspect and make use cpf his remarkable 
coUection of autographs and caricatures. 

Finally, I desire to offer my grateful acknowledgments 
to Messrs Coutts & Co., not only for the right to publish 
letters and papers in their poss^ion, but for their generous 
and untiring assistance in the promotion and progress of 
this work. 

Ernest Hartixy Coleridge 



Ricxfokd'e Hill 
Ayusbqry, 1919 
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TH E LIFE OF 
THOMAS COUTTS 

BANKER 



CHAPTER I 



A LEGEND OP HOMTROSE 



" Look onto the rock whence ye ore hewn, and to the hole of the pit 
whetkce ye «e digged." — Isatak 11 i. 

THOMAS COUTTS, of No. 59 The Strand, in 
the Liberty of Westminster, Banker, was the 
fourth son and fifth child of John Coutts, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, who was bom at 
Edinburgh, July 28, 1699. All that is known, probably 
all that can be ascertained, of the ancestry of John Coutts, 
and of his life and character, is contained in three or four 
weU-known works.* The family letters and papers which 
have been placed at my disposal belong, for the most 
part, to a later period, and in this chapter of beginnings I 
cannot pretend to do more than condense and illustrate, 
by personal and independent research and investigation, a 
familiar story. 

> Utmoirt of a Banlting-House, by Sir Williwn Forbes : W. and Robert 
Oufflbers, 1B60. Gentahgical Memoirs of the Families of CoU and Coutts, 
by the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., 1879. Notes on the Coutts Family, 
by Jam— G. I^w, Biontroee, 1S93. Coutts and Co., Bankers, by Ralph 
~- ~ * L, F.R.S.E., F.S.A. Scot. : London, 1903. 
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4 THOMAS COUTTS [167.- 

The name Coutts > is of Celtic origin. Coillte is Gadic 
for " the Woods " : the place-name, Cullen, signifies " Wood- 
land." Dwellers in woods, or Cults, were known in Scottish 
fashion as " Cults of that ilk," and when the name came 
to be written down in legal documents it took many forms, 
such as Cowtis, Couttis, Coult, or Couts. There was a 
family of Culte in Lanarkshire, a family of Cult or Colt in 
Perthshire, a family of Colt of Auchtercoul in Aberdeenshire. 
John, eldest son of Thomas Cowtis of Auchtercoul, is named 
in a charter dated May 8, 1482. It is surmised, but docu- 
mentary evidence is wanting, that John Coutts, sometime 
Provost of Montrose, the grandfather of Lord Provost 
Coutts, was allied to these multiform Colts of Auchtercoul. 
He was or claimed to be of gentle birth, for he bore arms : 
not, indeed, the arms of Colt of Auchtercoul, but the arms 
of Colt of Inveresk. Both families were of baronial rank, 
sensu Scotico, and there can be little doubt that the Provost 
of Montrose could trace his descent from some armigerous 
ancestor. " He appears," says Mr Rogers,* " to have 
been the younger brother of William Coutts of Montrose," * 
but his father's name and the date of his birth are yet to 
be discovered. 

He was a citizen of no mean city. Montrose is a seaport, 
but it does not look on the sea. It is sea-girt or water-girt 
on three sides of an oblong peninsula, but, save on the 
south, the town itself is inland. The spacious High Street, 
once divided by a row of thatched houses in the centre, 
but now a wide and open place, runs parallel with the East 
Coast, from which it is protected by awide stretch of " links," 
converted into public grounds known as the Mid-Links, 
market-gardens (The "Faulds"), or, where the houses end, 

* CoMtb and Co.. Bankers, 1901, p. 38. 

• G»nt«logical Mimoin, etc., 1S79, p. 15. 

■ " vniUun CoQtts a pioua and duuitaUe Christian, died about the 
78 year ol his age ; had the beet mortdoth and bells, ^6.6.S " [Montros* 
ParithRtgisftTS). John Coutts died in April 1707. It is improbable, tliough 
not impossiUe, that John was brother to WilUam. 
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-176.] A LEGEND OF MONTROSE 5 

a wildemess of bent grass and sand-dunes, the " links " 
proper, where is the lamous goU-course, on which James 
Gndiam, Marquis of Montrose, played the royal game. The 
horns of the lay, " a four-mile stretch of clean white sand," 
are Scurdyness with its lighthouse tower on the south, and 
Garvock Hill, which looks down on Johnshaven on the north. 

The lagoon, or tidal basin of the South Esk River, which 
fills and empties with the tide, is less than a furlong from 
the western side of the High Street, while the wharves and 
docks which line the southern shore of the peninsula are 
washed by the broad deep river as it passes out of the basin 
into the sea, and forms a natural harbour. Montrose is 
hidden from the sea, but its citizens can lift up their eyes to 
the hills. For " lo yonder " ! across the Basin, to the west 
and north-west, are " the Grampian Mountains, mixing and 
contending with the sky, on the skirts of the horizon." * 

On the one side the desolate, sandy shore, on the other 
the lake-like basin surrounded by a sunny champaign 
— while in the far distance are the opal hills lined and edged 
with snow : that is an " impression " of Montrose. 

It is still a prosperous place, but in the seventeenth and 
till the middle of the nineteenth century it flourished 
exceedingly. " An extensive trade with Norway and 
Sweden," writes Mr Low, " was carried on at this period 
(1692), both Swedes and Norwegians resorting in great 
numbers to the port in the months of April, May, and June. 
When a Swede arrived in the harbour, his first action was 
to seek out the Dean of Guild, who always was entitled to 
the first chance of the cargo. Should that of&cial consider 
that the bur^ had plenty of timber in store, it was then 
offered by public roup . . . the privilege of being allowed 
to buy the timber generally took place in the council-house 
before the merchants and guildry." * 

John Coutts was a timber merchant and general dealer 

> Tlu Antiquary, by Sir W. Sc«tt, 1S39, i. 46. 

• Tk* CouUt Family, by J. G. Low, 1892, pp. 8, ?■ 
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6 THOMAS COUTTS [1671- 

OD a large scale, a merchant burgess, and as such he was 
eligible for the guUdry or town council. Montrose was a 
royal burgh governed by a provost and ei^teen councillors, 
a close corporation which nominated its own officers, a 
dean of guild, a burgh treasurer, three baihes, and the 
freses or provost. The election took place at Michaelmas, 
and there was nothing to prevent the re-election of a provost 
for a second, or, after an interval, for a third or foiuth term 
of office. John Coutts entered the Council at the Michael- 
mas election of 1661,^ was bailie in 1674, and was elected 
provost for the first time on September 26, 1677. He held 
office for the year, was elected and re-elected provost in 
1682, 1683, and again in 1687-1688.' Whilst he was provost 
for the first time he acquired a small estate some two miles 
and a half to the south-west of Montrose, named Phalertoun 
or Fullerton.' The farm-lands, now in the possession of 
the Earl of Southesk, slope down to the southern shore 
of the tidal basin. The house is plastered with yellow 
rough-cast, the windows being framed or set in smooth 
jambs of slate. In size and appearance it resembles a 
North Country " Hall." The upper windows look eicross 
the tidal basin to the outl}ring spurs of the Grampians. 

' Tht Coutts FamUy, by J. G. Low, 1892, p. 9. 

' Montrose Btirgh Records. 

• The faim of FuUertoD, extenditig to 335 aci«9, was origiDally sranted, 
about 13Z7, by Robert tbe Bmce to his chief Falconer of Angus. Hence 
the name " Fowler's Town." The Falconer's name was Geofirey, and he 
and his successors bore the naoie of FuUertan. In 1530, on the estate 
passing to a family named Wood. FuUertoa ceased to be a distinct property 
and was incorporated in the barony of Bonniton or Bonnington. From 
1 718 to 1 77 1 it belonged to a family named Ifill, of whom one was Pronst 
of Montrose ; and at some time prior to 1789 it was acquired by Sir David 
Carnegie (de jurt Earl of Southesk). {From information kindly supplied 
by Captain Fraser of the Southesk Estate Offices, Brechin.) 

The foUowiiig entry in the Record of doeumtnts under the Great and Privy 
Seals of Scotland, under date March i, 1678. shows that Fullertcm passed 
from the Woods to the Couttses : " Infeftment to John Gjut, Provost of 
MontToee of the land of FuUartonne and third part of the land of Aimanie 
wodsett (mortgaged) for aaooo marks [cif'c.jfii30] . . . upon the resigna- 
tion of Sir John Wood of S 
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-i76i] A LEGEND OF MONTROSE 7 

It is said to have been built by Provost Coutts, but its 
aspect is at the eighteenth centuty. Whoever built it or 
lived there, John Coutts or his ddest son William, must 
have been a man of substance, and would in Scottish fashion 
have been called after its name. 

By his wife Christian Smith be was the father of eight 
sons and four daughters. His two elder sons, William and 
John, and a seventh son, James, followed in their father's 
footsteps as eminent citizens of Montrose. WUliam, elected 
provost for the first time at Michaelmas 1702, was appointed 
Commissioner for the County of Forfar in 1704. John 
Coutts (the yoimger) was elected provost in 1717. James, 
the seventh son, who was bom in 1676, did not attain the 
provostship till Michaelmas 1727. He was by far the 
wealthiest of his family. He owned a large and handsome 
town bouse in the High Street, and in 1724 he piurchased, 
at a cost of over thirty thousand pounds, the lands and 
castle of Hallgreen at Bervie, a small burgh town on the 
sea-coast, twelve miles to the north of Montrose. 

Town and country house are both noteworthy and merit 
description. The town house, which was built or greatly 
enlarged by James Coutts, stands back from the High 
Street. A narrow passage, formerly known as " Coutts' 
Close " or " HaUgreen's Entry," leads to a small paved 
square, once a " parterre or flower-garden." It is a mid- 
Georgian house with some pretensions to dignity. The 
back of the house, an almost semi-circular bay, over- 
looks the garden, which formerly reached to the edge of 
the tidal basin. At the present day, in spite of the inter- 
vention of the North British Railway, the view across the 
water to the mountains in the distance is of rare and un- 
forgettable beauty. Hallgreen (pronounced Ha'Green) is 
or was a small feudal castle of the fourteenth century. It 
stands on the verge of a small park which slopes upward 
from the shore of the bay. A low green bank shelters 
house and gardens from the north-west. The castle must 
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faave been enlarged and modernised by James Coutts or 
his predecessor, and there have been later additions ; but 
there is more than castle enou^ to swear by, for in the 
south wall, half hidden by creepers, are the holes through 
which cannon once threatened a possible foe. A low 
curtain-wall divides the terrace from the scarp which faces 
the sea. To the south of the castle by way of a sunk 
garden, once no doubt the castle moat, a pathway leads 
to a gate beneath the curtain wall and thence downwards 
to the shore. On the left as you pass throu^ the gate a 
brook dashes over the rocky surface of the scarp, and thence 
flows seaward in a narrow channelled race. Lovers of 
Scott's Antiquary will recall the description of the Briery 
Bank of Knockwinnock with its brook and natural path, 
where Edie Ochiltree overheard " that scene of explanation " 
between Miss Wardour and Lovel.* 

The fortunes of the Montrose branch of the Coutts 
family culminated in James Coutts. He was succeeded by 
his son James, who sold the Hallgreen Estate in 1768. 
The younger James was reckoned " the finest country 
gentleman that came to the town," held the office of burgh 
treasurer from 1743-1746, but he had the courage of his 
opinions, and helped Q^les Edward with money and pro- 
visions to his own discomfiture. Instead of being elected 
provost, he was baled to the prison at Arbroath by order of 
the Duke of Cumberland, and thenceforth neither he nor any 
of his kith or kin were deemed worthy of municipal honours. 

For more than eighty years they had taken a leading 
part in the government of the town. More than once in 
the sixteenth century three of the clan, the old provost 
and two of his sons, sat on the council-board together, and 
again thirty years later, in 1727, when James Coutts was 
provost, a cousin, Alexander Coutts, was bailie, and John 
Coutts, the yoimger, sat as "late provost." Montrose 
had made them, and they in turn bad helped to build up 
* Th« AnHqmuy, 1829, ii- 377. 
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-i76il A LEGEND OF MONTROSE 9 

the commercial prosperity of Montrose. The genius of 
the place is defined and celebrated in the motto of the 
bur^ arms, Mare ditat, rosa decorat. It is a good and 
joyful thing to be wealthy. 

Two of the old provost's sons ventured farther afield. 
Thomas, the third son, baptized August 18, 1667, went 
south, and pushed bis way to the front as a London 
merchant. He was one of the promoters of the unsuccessful 
" Company of Scotland, trading to Africa and the Indies," 
known as the " Darien Company." Patrick, the fourth 
son, baptized July 2, 1689, moated to Edinburgh, and 
made his fortune as a general merchant. Sir William 
Forbes, who had examined his books, noted entries of 
" mercantile adventures to New York and Permsylvania, 
to Amsterdam, to France, and the Canaries," He was 
twice married. By his first wife, Jean, daughter of James 
Dunlop of Gamkirk, and widow of Robert Campbell ^ of 
Northwoodside, Glasgow, he was the father of two scbis, 
Jofm, afterwards Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and James, 
a London merchant, and a daughter, Christine. By his 
second wife, Rachel Forrester, bom Balfoiu", he fiad one 
daughter, Janet, who married John Stephen, afterwards a 
partner in the banking firm of Coutts, Stephen, Coutts and 
Co. He died in September 1704 leaving a sum of £2500 
to be divided equally among his three surviving children, 
John, James, and Janet, who were brought up under the 
guardianship of their uncles, William and John * at Montrose. 
Patrick's sons, John and James, followed in their father's 
footsteps, and as soon as they were grown up turned their 

■ Janet Campbell, her daaghter by her first husbaod. married Tbomas 
Haliburton of Newmahis, Rcncburghshire, and their daughter Barbara 
married Robert Scott ol Sandy Knowe, the grandiather of Sii Waiter Scott. 

* See the " Testament dative of Patriclc Coatts, merchant in Edinbucgh, 
who died in September 1704, given up (Feb. 30, 1712) by William aiid 
John Contts, roerduuts in Montio»e, his brotheia german and tutcm 
iiominated by the defunct to Jobn Coutla, his eldest lawful son — etc" 
Edinlmrth TutameiOt, voL 85. 
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lo THOMAS COUTTS (1672- 

backs upon their birthplace. James, the second son, hke 
his uncle Thomas, went up to London and made his fortune 
as a merchant. He died in 1740, aged 39, and, being 
unmarried, bequeathed the whole of his capital, which 
amounted to ;^20,ooo, to his elder brother John. It was 
this unlooked-for and unearned legacy which made the 
Lord Provost a wealthy man. He had settled at Edinburgh 
as a youth of twenty, and in the following year was made 
a burgess and guild brother of the City of Edinburgh. In 
1723, after five years' apprenticeship to what or to whom 
is unknown, he started business on his own account, first 
as a commission agent and dealer in grain, and, afterwards, 
as a negotiator of bills. 

His home and place of business was a five-roomed house 
or flat on the second floor of the " President's Stairs," 
which ascended from " behind the Meal Market on the north 
side of the Cowgate, to a point east of the middle of the 
south side of the Parliament Close."* In 1730 he married 
Jean {died Nov. 18, 1736), second daughter of Sir John 
Stuart of Allanbank, in the parish of Edrom, Berwickshire ; 
and, shortly after his marriage (Sept. 23), he began to 
take part in the puWic affairs of the city. He was twice 
elected bailie (Sept. 30, 1730-1732 ; and, again, in 1740}, 
and finally, from October 5, 1742, to October 2, 1744. 
he held office as Lord Provost of Edinburgh.' A few ^cts 
have come down to us which distinguish him from his 
predecessors. It is recorded in a Corporation minute 
" that he invited the Town Council to come to his lodgings 

' Coutts and Co., p. 36. 

■ He bad no sooner entered apon oflGce as provost th&u he caused u 
inventory to be taken of the mnnicipal wardrobe and other property. 
Amongst the items are : " Hie Lord Provost's gown and Twelve Scarlet 
Gowns for the Magistrates. The Lord Provost's foot mantle of black velvet 
mounted with gold lace and bridle. Honuze and holster ci^ for riding 
the Parliament {i,t. hoosiag and pistol case for riding in procession to 
open the Parliament). In Rxyvost Contts' Lodging, Matthew Bucldngei'a 
picture : a piece done by Alexander BaiUie, Magna Charta, Carthagena 
and Porto Bello." 
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-I76I] A LEGEND OF MONTROSE ii 

weekly on Tuesday afternoons to discourse over such 
business as was before the Council." ^ The actual meeting 
of the Council was held by immemorial custom on 
Wednesdays, but the ruinous condition of the Chambers 
must have led to the exclusitm of less important Councillors 
and to a curtailment of the agenda. Sir William Forbes, 
who came to Edinburgh not long after his time, had " heard 
the hearers say " that he was the first Lord Provost who 
did the honours of the City by entertaining strangers at 
his own home, it having be^ generally the custom that all 
such entertainments were given in a tavern at the City 
expense. Like his predecessors from 1718 onwards, he 
was voted the sum of £300 as a yearly allowance for support- 
ing the dignity of the Chair ; but, unlike them, he seems to 
have drawn on his own resources for public as well as 
private hospitality. Once he came into history.* 

' "Oct. 3. 1743. The Lord Provost having repiesented in Council that aa 
at pKsent the members of the Council were veiy much atraitened for a place 
to meet in for the dispatch of BuaiiieBB. Since the Council Chamber and 
Borrow Room, were at [weeent in disrepair, his Lordship thorefoFe was 
most willing for their accommodation to allow such of the Members of 
Council as pleased to como to his Lodgings weekly on ToMday afternoons 
in order to discourse over such business as was to come before the Council 
<» as occurred from the Severall Committees, that every member might 
have opportunity to offer his objections, and not be a stranger to matters 
when moved at the Coondl Table. Which proposal being considered by 
the Hagistratn in Council, they unanimously agreed thereto and retnni«d 
his L<»dship their thanks for the great care and concern he had therein 
shown, that the City aSairs should be dispatched to the satisfaction and 
i^qnobation of all concented. (Signed) John Couns." 

■ After his death John Contts came into history or ratlier a history with 
a vengeance. A Scottish antiquarian, William Maitland, a Fellow, of the 
Royal Society, author of a History of London, returned to Scotland in 1740 
for the purpose of writing a History 0/ Edinbnrgh. Early in 1733 he had 
finished bis task, and when the book was either on the eve of publication 
or aJraady published it was found to contain a statement to the efiect 
tbaX in 1740 (the year that Maitland settled in Edinburgh) there was a 
great dearth of com and that a rumour had got abroad that com 
nmcbants were in league and had fonoed a " rii^," and " that one Coutts 
who was the Provost of Edinburgh some time after," — as ringltedtr, was 
compelled to fly the Oty to escape the vengeance of the enraged multitude. 
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In 1745, when Charles Edward with his Highland levies 
was encamped a few miles from the city, the Corporation 
endeavoured to make terms with the FVince before or in 
the act of capitulation. John Coutts, who had passed the 
Chair, took part in a deputation to the Prince's Secretary, 
John Murray of Broughton (not yet the "traitor Murray"), 
and brought back a reply not unworthy of the Prince's 
great-grandfather : " Nothing should be exacted from the 
City but what his character as Regent entitled him to." 
It is possible that like other members of bis family the 
ex-provost was secretly inclined to the Regent's cause, 
and regarded his subsequent entry into the city and occupa- 
tion of Holyrood with more than equanimity. At any 
rate, and with this one incident, the " tale " of facts is told : 
it is known that in May 1747 John Coutts gave bail for a 
Jacobite prisoner, one James Gib, who had acted as " Master 
of the Household and Purveyor for the Prince's own table," 
an act of grace which may, it is thought, have been suggested 
by his cousin, James Coutts of Montrose, who had befriended 
the rebels of 1745, and had himself suffered imprisonment 
at the hand of " Butcher " Cumberland. 

Of greater interest, and of far greater importance than 
these facts and surmises, is the impression which Lord 
Provost Coutts made upon his contemporaries. 

He was a man of stately and distinguished aspect and 

With what object or on what evidence the paragraph was inserted in 
a work which was made to sell remains a mystery. On the petition of 
James Coatts, the late provost's third aon, Maitland was summoned to 
appear before the Baillie's Court, but as be declined to answer any questions 
or to oSer any defence, the publishers were ordered to call in the issue. 
Whether Maitland repented, was bribed, or submitted to /ore* majturi is 
uncertain, but the fact remains that w^en the book did appear and was 
allowed to pass it was foand that the historian bad executed a volte fact. 
It was now alleged "that in 1740, a year of great scarcity of victuals, both 
Banks lent the City money without interest, to pay for the com bought ; 
and Hr Coutts and other gentlemen who dealt in the Com Trade did import 
great qaantitieE of victual, which they delivered to the City at prime cost." 
It is easy to understand why black became white, but it is a cuiioos qaeetioa. 
why, in the first instance, black was so painted. 
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bearing. His portrait by Ramsay gives him that air of 
self-possession and courtly seU-regard which marks the 
successful man of affairs. He was pleasant to look upon, 
and he seems to have possessed the art, or rather the gift, 
of making himself agreeable to the many. It was pleasant 
to think wdl of him. His record as merchant and citizen 
was blameless, and his defects and faults were of a genial 
and popular kind. He was in classic phrase a " magnificent 
man," but he was over fond of the pleasures of the table 
and " other indulgences," with the result that in August 
1749 he was compelled to go abroad for his health and to 
leave his business, and the guardianship of his two younger 
sons, to his wife's cousin, Archibald Trotter of Castleshields, 
He died at Nola, near Naples, March 23, 1750, in the fifty- 
fiist year of his age. 

His marriage to Jean Stuart, who died in 1736, not only 
affected his own career, but was a factor, if not a determining 
factor, in the life and fortunes of two of his sons. 

Jean Coutts was not an heiress, heraldic or otherwise, 
but she was " bom." Like the gouty peer in Hogarth's 
" Meuriage & la Mode," she could have pointed with pride to 
the family tree. Through her mother Margaret Ker (vide 
post) of Moiriestone and her grandmother, Grisel Cochrane, 
she was descended from the first Lord Dundonald. One 
of her aunts married Sir Gilbert Elliot, grandfather of the 
first Earl of Minto. Her first cousin, Grizel Stuart, married 
Edward Marioribanks of Lees, grandfather of the first 
Lord Tweedmoath. Her aunt, Anne Stuart, married 
Archibald Trotter of Castleshields, father of Sir Coutts 
Trotter, a partner in the Bank, and grandfather of the 
late Sir Coutts Lindsay. Agnes Stuart, a cousin in the 
second degree, married the tenth Earl of Buchan, father 
of David Stewart, the eleventh Earl, and of Thomas Erskine, 
more famous as a great advocate than as Lord Chancellor. 
It stands to reason that these Scottish cousinships in days 
vrtien Scotch influence in the person of Lord Bute was 
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paramoant at Court, both directly and indirectly brought 
custom to a Scotch banking-house. 

Of Jean Coutts herself we know nothing save that she is 
said to have been an " excellent domestic manager and of 
lady-like manners." A wooing and a wedding there must 
have been at Allanbank, a haunted manor-house ^ on the 
banks of the Blackadder, but we must weave the romance 
for ourselves. All that has come down to us is a brief 
but pathetic entry in a family Bible. The writer is Margaret, 
Lady Stuart. " My dear daughter Coutts was brou^t to 
bed of a son of which she dyed at 9 o'clock at night on 
Thursday, November 18, 1736, and her httle son was bap- 
tized Stewart, and he dyed 18 January 1737." And there 
an end, — getting on for two centuries ago. But it is worth 
putting on record that at the present day three out of the 
six acting partners of Coutts and Co. are lineal descendants 
of Jean Coutts, bom Stuart of Allanbank. 

The baby who was so soon to f(dlow his mother was the 
youngest of six children, five sons and one daughter, 
Margaret, who was bom November 21, 1734. It is possible 
that at her mother's death she was entrusted to the care 
of her grandmother, Lady Stuart, for there is the sound 
of tears in the final entry which records her early death : — 
" On Saturday my dear Jeannie was buried, the 20 of 

> There is mare tb&n one version of the atoiy of " PearUn Jean." the lady 
of the lace-trimmed robe, who haunted the avenne, the orchard, the bed- 
rooms, and passages at Allanbank, but one will suffice. A son of the bonae 
when travelling on the ContineDt had faUea in lov« with a novice, bat 
was sommoned home by his lather to woo and wed a more snitable bride. 
When he was leaving Ute convent for the last time, the girl stepped on 
the carriage-wheel to make a last appeal to bee lover, bot as he turned a 
deaf ear and told the postilion to drive wt, she threw herself under the 
wheels of bis poetcbaise and was killed. The next time that he saw her was 
on the top of the arched gateway at Allanbank, her head and shoulders 
covered with blood. Thenceforth " PearUn Jean " gave so mnch trouble 
that seven ministers were called in to lay the " extravagant spirit." The 
story, which baa been admirably ret^d by a writer in MotUm Soatty 
(Sept. 9, igii) {Mr J. PGnt), is to be fbnnd in the LeOsri to and from 
C. Kirkpairich Sharp*. 1888, i. 303-306. 
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Nov. 1736 : little dear Peggie was 8 yeais on Satturday ; 
at 10 in the forenoon the 7 May 1743 ihe Lord was pleased 
to take my dear Peggie Coutts away by death to eternal 
glory." And then comes the " cry of the human " — " 8 
years old and seven months, my (fear Peggy Coutts when 
she dyed." 

Of the character and fortunes of the Lord Provost's 
two elder sons we know little or nothing save what Sir 
William Forbes tells us. 

Patrick, the eldest (his grandmother calls him " Fetter "), 
was bom April 5, 1731. When his father went abroad for 
his health he took Patrick, then a lad of eighteen, with him, 
but before be set out on his travels (Augast 8, 1749) he made 
him a partner in his house of business, a precautionary 
measure which imphed tmusual confidence in the good sense 
and discretion of so young a man. But, as it turned out, 
Patrick lacked the one thing needful, a single eye for 
making money. He was " a man of degajit and agreeable 
manners, but more inclined to the study of books than to 
application to business." London proved to be a more 
attractive place of residence than Edinburgh, and not 
long after his father's death he undertook the management 
of a London branch of the Edinburgh firm, in partnership 
with his cousin, Thomas Stephen, and his youngest brother, 
Thomas Coutts. In the course of a few years his cousin 
died, and the active charge of the " Counting-house " 
was left to Thomas, who then as always played the part 
of the industrious apprentice. To gain health or to indulge 
his humour he went for a prolonged tour on the Continent, 
and here, says Sir W. Forbes, a " very unpleasant accident 
befell him. Being at Lisle, as he was walking in a careless 
manner on the ramparts, he was observed to be employed 
in taking notes in ^orthand in his pocket book — and was 
immediately arrested as a spy." His plea that these notes 
were of a literary character "for his own amusement" 
was disregarded, and he was thrown into [nison, where he 
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remained for several months. At length his friends procured 
his release, and as he returned to Scotland he joined with 
his t«-others and his uncle, John Stephen, in admitting 
Sir William Forbes as a junior partner in the Edinbur^ 
banking-house. The contract was signed March 13, 1761, 
and it proved to be the last transaction of any importemce 
in which Patrick Coutts was concerned, for in 1761, the 
exact date is not given, he was " attacked by a direful 
malady which he inherited from his mother's fiunily and 
was placed in confinement. He died," says Mr Rogers, 
" at Hackney early in the present (nineteenth) century." 
If we may assume that certain letters addressed by a Mr 
John Calder to Thomas Coutts, which describe at length the 
mental and physical condition of a " Mr Smith," refer to 
Patrick Coutts, the direful malady was softening of the 
brain accompanied by or resulting from an acute form of 
diabetes. It should be added that this tendency to mental 
disorder was not inherited from the Stuarts of AUanbank, 
but from a remoter ancestry. 

John Coutts, the provost's second son, was bom February 
14, 1732. Sir William Forbes, who was only seven years 
his jtmior, served his apprenticeship from May 1754 to 
September 1760, under John Coutts, and pajrs a hill and 
generous tribute to his memory. 

He inherited his father's engaging manners, the natural 
art of making and keeping friends, but unlike him he was 
temperate and abstemious in his mode of life. " Only 
once," says Sir William Forbes, who speaks by the card, 
" do I recollect to have seen him in the Counting-house 
disguised with liquor and incapaUe of transacting business." 
Perhaps, like Wordsworth on the one solitary occasion 
when he took one more cup than he should, he had been 
toasting the memory of John Milton. He was an excellent 
man of business, both as to principle and form, and it speaks 
well for him that his titled aj^entice to whom he allowed 
but " one night out " during the five long years which he 
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served him, retained and was eager to record the most 
grateful respect for his memory. 

How well he remembered him after an interval of more 
than forty years may be seen from the way in which he 
breaks through bis solemn periods to describe him : — 
" Although he was of the most gentle manners in common 
life, he was easily heated with passion when he thought 
himself ill-used, and I have seen his eyes which were black 
and piercing flash as with lightning if any attempt was 
made to overreach him in a bargain. — But his passion was 
of short continuance and easily appeased." The piercii^ 
Mack eyes which have reappeared in generation after 
generation of the Coutts family are supposed to have been 
transmitted by some Aberdeenshire ancestor or ancestress 
of gipsy blood; and thence, too, or wherever heredity 
like a will-o'-the-wisp may entice us, may have sprung 
the ardent, romantic temperament which crossed and 
re-crossed industry and prudence and the genius of acquisi- 
tion. If one thinks of John Coutts the elder as the magnifi- 
cent man, John Coutts, the younger, if we may trust his 
memorialist, is the " perfect man, the man as he should be." 

" Who with a natural instiiict to discern 
What knowledge can perfomi, is diligent to leam ; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there. 
But makes his luoral being hia prime care." 

But the thin thread of his Ufe was destined to be split. 
He died at Bath, August 4, 1761, whither he had gone to 
be cured of an " iliac passion," which may pertmps be 
modernised, if not Anglicised, as appendicitis. And so 
by the " direful malady " of one brother, and the death 
of another, before he had completed his twenty-sixth year, 
Thomas Coutts was left with only one brother, the Lord 
Provost's third son, James, to help him to make his fortune, 
or to stand between him and its fullest attaijunent. Of 
him we know something more than Sir William Forbes 
could tell us, but the story of his relations to the bankiiig- 
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house in the Strand and to Iiis brother Thomas is matter 
for another tale. 

The elder Patrick turned his back on Montrose to make 
a livelihood in Edinburgh. His grandson Thomas forsook 
Edinburgh for London. But a Scotchman he was in blood 
and bone, and a Scotchman he remained in heart and 
soul. His wealth, his interests, and his ambitions inclined 
him towards his mother's kinsfolk and connections, but 
the faculty, or rather the genius for making and keeping 
money was a tradition and an inheritance from the burghers 
of Montrose. 

The occasion of the following letter,^ which Thomas 
Coutts may have inherited from his elder brother Patrick, 
was the premature death of his mother, Jean Coutts, bom 
Stuart of Allanbank. The aunt, Ckissell Kerr, who addresses 
(Lord Provost) John Coutts as " dear nephew," must have 
been aunt-in-law or grand-aunt-in-law to his wife. 

Dear Nephew, 

Your mellenaJy but cristen leter of 20 June 
lies now bef or me. I can say without flatrey thare is no 
frind but your self that regrats My dear nece death more 
and has af elling [a feeling P] simpethising with you : she 
was a beloved nece to me, was of en with me whaji a child, 
behaved her self so as not only canned my affect : but 
both my doughters and granchilder that Imew her : in 
short she was a desarving parson who god for reasons 
known to him self thought fit not to let live long in this 
wicked world. I and my worthy husband was much 
about my nece and your age whan god tuck him : this 
maks me have a feleng simpethe with you and your 
dear childer then others can who never met with so 
sharp a rod : but you are corected by a just and wise 
god who knows to du all things for good of your soul. 

■ The letter is written on both aides at a small qiwrto sbMt, and ■■ 
endorsed by Thomfts Contts "Mim Ker ol Kers&eld." As die bad 
daoghten and graadcbildreD Mitt must stand iac Mistress. 
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I am a very one fit parson to advise ; al I shal say is v/ban 
you find greaf like to over com a cristen submission, turn 
to many swete prome in the holy scriptures to all thous 
belongs to him [?] and gets a santefied yeus of all troubles. 
Ths is what sinful man kannot du of him self, I trust 
blessed Jesus wUl interced for you, and threw his merits 
you will be detected to your duty. The greatest respeck 
you can she to your dere wife's memorey is to du all 
you can for the good of her Childer and to be karful of 
your self and take advise for your helth. Pray consider 
tn time what a double loss your deth wold be to yeur 
cJiilder ; nothing sunor ruins your helth then immodret 
cr^ — thar for let me advise you agenst it in time. 
All this famaly joyns with me in regratiM your great 
loss and gaves thare kind serves to you, as I du to your 
Mother sisters who 1 never did see, but the good carecter 
my nece gave them maks me hope the childer will be kape 
in them who wiU take kare of both thar souls and bodes — 
whan childer yeure wemen of greatest yeus to them, 
tho I beleve none will dout of your kare; but its 
your hapiness to have them to take ker of you and 
them both. That god may blis you and them with along 
life and efter fit you all for a hapy change is the sincere 
desiare of her who wishes it may U in my pour eaver 
to serve you or yours : none shal be more willing then, 
dear nephew. 

Your affectionate ant and 
very humble servent, 

Grissell Ker. 
AUenbank, 2 July, 1736. 
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CHAPTER II 

(1735-1763) 
THOMAS COUTTS AHD SUSANWAH STARKIE 
" This bq^gai maid shall be my queen." — Tennyson. 

THOMAS COUTTS, the fourth son of the Lord 
Provost, was bom at his father's house on the 
President's Stairs in the " old town " of Edin- 
burgh. September 7, 1735. He was little more 
than a year old when his mother died — " I had the mis- 
fortune," he once wrote to the Duke of Devonshire, " to 
lose my mother before memory began to receive lasting 
impressions — ^had she lived I am confident I should have 
been a very dutiful son." It is possible that he was brought 
up partly at Allanbank by his grandmother. Lady Stuart, 
and partly by his father's kinsfolk at Montrose. There is 
a l^end that when the clans were out, and " Bonnie " Prince 
Charhe was in the ascendant, " Tammie " Coutts, with 
some of his cousins and playmates, drank Charlie's health 
out of a pool of water with a mussel-shell, and that the 
Duke of Cumberland, happening to pass that way, ordered 
these youthful rebels to be taken round the town and 
flogged at convenient intervals of time and place, " lest 
they should forget " ! It is a fact that James Coutts. 
of Hallgreen, the Lord Provost's cousin, who was to be 
the next Provost of Montrose, gave substantial procrf of 
his loyalty to the Prince, and in consequence lost his liberty 
for a time and municipal preferment for ever ; and it stands 
to reason that if the elders of the family were Jacobites, 
the boys would be " m(n«." True or false, the story is 
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worth retelling. Supposing it to be true, it is interesting 
to note that of the many Royal Dukes with whom Thomas 
Coutts had to do, the only one who fell out with him was 
Ernest Augustus, third Duke of Cumberland, compared 
with whom his great-uncle, " Butcher " Cumberland, was 
a Christian and a gentleman. 

We learn that he was educated at the Edinburgh High 
School, and that the roll of his class-mates includes such 
names as Robert Mylne, the architect of Blackfriars Bridge, 
Alexander Wedderbura (two years his senior), the Lord 
Loughborough of history, who was created Earl of Rosslyn, 
and Lord Pittenweem, afterwards Earl of Kelly, famous, 
or otherwise, as a musical composer.^ He could not long 
have left school when his father died, but then or soon after 
he was associated with his elder brother and his mother's 
first cousin, Archibald Trotter, as apprentice or paxtno' 
in fosse. Trotter, whom their father had placed with 
them, and in a sense over them, as governor or mentor, 
could neither instruct nor control his precocious and insub- 
ordinate co-partners. They seem to have " ragged " him, 
as if be had been French Master in a preparatory school, 
constantly " teasing him," as Sir W. Forbes puts it, " with 
httle boyish, rc^uish tricks. ' * ' ' One that I remember hearing 
of," he adds, " consisted in their putting a hve mouse under 
the cover of his inkstand, and watching with glee for the 
start he was to give, when, on his lifting the lid, the animal 
jumped out to the no small amusement, as might be 
expected, of the whole counting-house." The comedy of 
the mouse and the inkpot rests on better testimony than 
the tragic " legend of Montrose," but save for these incidents 
or myths the first thirty years of the life of Thomas Coutts 
are almost a blank. One letter, addressed to his friend 
Caleb Whitefoord, who was a year his senior, has been 
preserved. Whitefoord had gone up to London to serve 
his apprenticeship in a wine-merchant's office, and his 
* CouUt ud Co.. by R. Ricbardson, igo2, p. 63. 
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old companion, then rising fifteen, writes to him from the 
old home respectfully as one who had begun to see life. 

Edinburgh, 31 May, 1750. 
Dear Caleb, 

I am favoured with yours, 8 current, — it gives 
me a reciprocall pleasure to see a letter from you and I 
hope we shall keep up an everlasting friendship, and if 
ever it is in my powr to serve you may always depend 
on it. I am obhdged to you for your kind sympathy 
on my late great loss^ and though it is irreparable yet 
we ought cheerfully to submit to the will of God who 
rules all things, remembering that all of us must die. 
It would be needless for me to say much of this disaggree- 
able subject that but increases my grief which you may 
easily know is but too great already — ^my friend Jamie 
Stuart told me that you thought you woud go to France 
this summer, if so you must allow me to wish you a 
good journey and happy return ; if not I fancy I may 
perhaps have the pleasure of seeing you here. I saw 
your old friend John Bailie yesterday ; he gives his service 
to you and desired me to tell you he fencyd you had 
forgot your promise of writing him — nothing occurring 
to me at present worth your notice I shall only at present 
add that 

I am on all occasions, dear Caleb, 

Yours most affectionately, 

Thomas Coutts. 

I beg you woud show my letter to nobody and I have 
a very good reason for desiring you not to do it which 
I shall leave to your self to find out from the stile and 
writ and I am 

Yours as above, 
T C. 

" Before long," Sir W. Forbes does not give the exact 
date, Mr Trotter resigned his thankless office, and 
as the Coutts Brothers were, or were supposed to be too 
yoimg to conduct the business for themselves, their friends 

> Hk iaXba had died abroad, April 1730. 
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provided them with another monitor, their unde-in-law, 
John Stephen, at that time a wine-merchant at Leith. 
The style and title of the new firm was " Coutts Brothers 
and Co." 

Of this firm Thomas Coutts may have been nominally 
a partner, but he could have taken but little part in the 
management, for, " about this time," a branch of the firm 
was opened in Jefheys Square, St Mary Axe. John and 
James Coutts, the second and third of the brothers, were 
left at headquarters in Edinburgh, while Patrick, the 
ddest, and Thomas, the youngest, with their cousin Thomas 
Stephen, migrated to London. If this new departure took 
place, as we may suppose, early in 1752, Thomas Coutts 
was between sixteen and seventeen years of age. Nothing 
is more surprising than the hereditary capacity for organiza- 
tion and control at an age when most men are still t» statu 
pupittari. Father, uncle, and grandfather had begun life 
early, but had died before they reached middle age. In 
1752, seventy years of ever-increasing wealth and pros- 
perity lay before the junior partner of " Coutts, Stephen, 
Coutts and Co." But of wt^t he did and how he fared 
during those probationary years in JefEreys Square, all 
record has perished.^ We know that Patrick devoted 
himself to " Literature" — more probably to the society of 
the " wits " and to foreign travel — and we have it on good 
authority that, after the death of his cousin Thomas Stephen, 
the junior partner did all the work. Only the facts speak 

* In a " atatement of the Business of the BanUng-hoow in Edlnbnr^ 
fonnorty under the Finn of Cootts BrotlwiB and Co. and John Coatts and 
Co., now under the Firm of Sir WilUam Fwbei, Jamea Hnnter and Co.," 
printed OB p. 91 of Mtmoirs of a BatMng-Hoittt, i860, the record of " Net 
PtfAta " doea not commence till 3iBt Dec. 1764. The " Amount of the 
Balances " on itt Hay 1754 is given at ^39.831, 8s. 6d., and the " Note* 
Payable " aa ^£18,054, 51. lod. I am indebted to the Managers of the 
Union Bank of Scotland and Messrs Uoyd and Co. of St James Street for 
institating a search for the old books and ledgers of the London bnsineM 
from 1751 onward, but, so far u coald be ascertained, they had not been 
pr eser rt d . Nor are they in the keeping of Blessrs Coutta and Co. 
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for themselves. In 1760, when James Coutts was left the 
sole proprietor and manager of one of the most flouiishing 
baxildng concerns in or out of the City of London, he 
offered his brother Thomas a partnership with a third 
share of the profits. James Coutts was of an affectionate as 
well as a clannish nature, but the offer was made and 
accepted on strictly business principles and conditions. 
His brother had shown what he could do for the old firm, 
and he could bring £4000 as his share of capital stock 
into the business in the Strand. The deed of co-partnership 
was signed in April 1761, and if the dates are correctly given, 
in less than six months the old house of John Coutts and Co. 
was left desolate. In the summer of 1761 Patrick Coutts 
became hopelessly insane and was placed in confinement, 
and in August 1761 John Coutts t^ed at Bath. Thence- 
forward the Edinburgh house was conducted nominally 
by old John Stephen, but really by two young partner- 
clerks. Sir William Forbes and James Hunter (afterwards 
Sir J. Hunter Blair), while the London branch was left to 
the tender mercies of a confidential clerk, evidently a 
Scotsman, for his name was Keith. Now it was practically 
impossible for James and Thomas Coutts, who were busily 
engaged in making their fortunes in the Strand, to keep 
a whip-hand over a bank in Edinburgh and a bank in 
London, and, to meet the difiiculty, they remanned their 
house in Jeffreys Square. I cannot but think that James 
must have taken the lead in this transaction, for never 
before or after did Thomas Coutts blunder so egregiously. 
In October 1762 Sir William Forbes came up to London 
on a visit to talk matters over, or, rather, to advance the 
claims of his friend and brother clerk James Hunter, and 
if his advice had been taken much trouble would have been 
saved. At the end of two months, and this points to a 
difference of opinion between the brothers, Forbes was 
told that they had decided to take into partnership a 
Mr Robert Herries, the eldest son of a Dumfriesshire Ifdrd. 
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who had b^un to make his way as a merchant at Barcelona. 
and other cities in Spain and France, and who had been an 
intimate friend of John Coutts the younger when he was 
in a smuggling business at Rotterdam. Moreover, not 
content with one ineffectual uncle-in-law in Edinburgh, 
they must needs find a place and a job for their uncle-in-law, 
William Cochrane of Gullen, who had done pretty well 
as a woollenHiraper in the Luckenbooths in Edinbui^h, 
but knew little or nothing of banking. Accordingly, 
(December 25, 1762) the London firm was re-constituted 
under the style of " Henies. Cochrane and Co." and Mr 
Cochrane and his wife Lilias {bom Stuart), were installed 
in the house in Jeffreys Square, and with them, or under 
the same roof, as we may guess, lived Thomas Coutts. 

Facts are hard to take hold of, harder still to escape 
from. Every one knows the old story that the rich banker 
TTiomas Coutts married his brother's servant, variously 
named Elizabeth, Betty, or Susan Starkey or Starkie. 
Here is an old copy of the " Certificate of marriage " : — 

" Thomas Coutts of this Parish of St Gregory London 
Batchelor and Susannah Starkie of the Parish of St Martins 
in the Fields, Middlesex, Spinster were married in this 
church by License from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
the eighteenth day of May in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-three by me William Reyner, minister. 

" The above is a true copy of the Register of the Parish 
Church of St Gregory, London.^ Witness my hand this 
Twelfth day of May, 1769. Benj. Pearce, Minister of 
St Gregory afore said" 

And that is all that we know about it, save that a second 
" true copy " of this certificate of marriage was made on 
the 7th day of January 1909, 145 years after the " true 

> The Orarcb of St Gregory by St Paul's perished in the Great Fire of 
London, <uid the south-weat comer of the Cathedral is built over the site. 
Its registers were tnuuferred to the Church of St Uary Magdalene, Old Pish 
Street, irtiich in its turn was pulled down when the parish was merged in 
that of St UutUi, Ludgate. 
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copy " of May 12, 1769, which supplies the names of the 
witnesses, John Adams and Thomas Jenkins,^ and reveals 
the fact that the bride wrote her name " Susannh " for 



There is no mystery concerning the origin of the first 
Mrs Coutts. She was a native of the town or neighbourhood 
of Preston an Lancashire (the daughter of a husbandman 
or small fanner), and before she came up to London ^e 
had been in the service of the Misses Grodwell, " three 
ancient maiden Aunts " of a certain Mis Mary Assheton 
of Preston, a gentlewoman who was in correspondence 
with Thomas Coutts as late as December 21, 1821. 

In 1833 Coutt's second wife, afterwards Duchess of St 
Albans, made inqiuries through her lawyers, the Messis 
Parkinson of Lincoln's Inn Fields, and it was ascer- 
tained that the first Mrs Coutts was the elder of two 
sisters, Catherine and Jane, who married in their own 
rank of life, and of one brother. Captain Nicholas Starkie 
(of whom more hereafter), who died in 1809. I do 
not know if an3fthing came of these inquiries, but it is 
improbable that the Duchess was advised to recognise or 
make any allowance to the grand-nephews and grand- 
nieces of her predecessor. In his lifetime Thomas Coutts 
purchased a small house at Walham Green for his brother- 
in-law's use, and at his death presented it to the widow 
and dau^ter. He also paid small annuities to one of his 
wife's sisters (a Mis Barnes), and to his wife's niece. Miss 
Jane Starkie, and these annuities he directed the second 
Mrs Coutts to continue after his death. There is nothing 
to show when Mrs Barnes died, but for nine or ten years 
the Duchess allowed Miss Starkie £100 a year, and occasion- 

' John Adams mnat, I tbink, have been the John Admins, a native of 
Aberdeenshire, who was afterwards Uaster of the Putney Academy, and 
minister of the ch^>el in Cross Street, Hatton Garden, Thomas Jenkins 
vas certainly a picture-dealer, afterwards a banker in Rome. He is 
mentioned in a letter, dated April i, 1794. tem Thomas Coutts to the 
Camteaae d'Alberstiofi (Clementina Haiie Sophie WalUnshaw). 
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ally called upon her. It was at her death in 1833 that she 
was prompted to inquire if anything more ought to be 
done for the family. One would suppose that the obligation. 
if any, to befriend these humble kinsfolk rested rather 
upon the daughters than the widow of Thomas Coutts, 
but it is highly improbable that their parents ever spoke 
of them, or that the younger generation knew of their 
existence. 

Nor is there any doubt that Susannah Starkie was servant 
to James Coutts. Apart from the dubious testimony of 
the author of the Life of Thomas Coutts, Esq, (albeit " a 
person of the firet respectabihty "), there is Lord Dundonald's 
statement in a letter to the Morning Post (March 25, 1822), 
that in his youthful days he occasionally saw her in the 
nursery " washing some of the young lady's clothes," 
and that his " boyish tricks may have aggravated her to 
throw some of the soapsuds at him." 

Now Archibald, ninth Lord Dundonald, father of the 
famous Thomas, Lord Cochrane, was second cousin to 
Jean Coutts, wife of the Lord Provost, and being at that 
time a pupil at " Newcome's Academy " at Hackney, 
spent his holidays at the house of his kinsman, James Coutts. 
His letter, written when he was seventy-four years of age, 
is inaccurate in some particulars, but in describing so vivid 
an incident of his boyhood it is unlikely that his memory 
was wholly at fault. He goes oa to say that the newly 
married couple Uved in St Martin's Lane. " There my 
brother and myself have frequently called to visit Mr and 
Mrs Coutts, Her good sense, amiable disposition, and 
exemplary conduct endeared her to all her husband's 
family, and commanded the respect of all who knew her." 
We have one other testimony to her moral worth. " The 
Duchess of St Albans," writes Mrs Barron-Wilson,^ " used 
to say of the first Mrs Coutts, that she was an excellent 

< Mimoirs of Harriot, Duciust of SI Albaitt, by Mrs Comw«U Barron- 
Wilaui, 184a, it. 87. 
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wife and most a£Eectionate, exemplary mother, and althotigh 
her education and habits might not have been of a hi^ 
class, that she fulfilled the duties of those two positions in 
a manner very creditable to herself and advantageous to 
her famUy." No doubt the Duchess did say so, but it 
is a tale of little meaning, a monumental inscription which 
leaves us neither impreaed nor infonned. In truth there 
is no record of Susannah Coutts, no allusion to her or mention 
of her in any letter which has come under my notice which 
brings her before the mind's eye or conveys the faintest 
impression. There are a few letters in the Whitefoord 
Collection in the British Museum written in her name, 
but by her husband's pen, in which she puts together the 
graceful nothings which became her sex and station. Here 
is one which concerns her, dated July 15, 1773, in the 
eleventh year of her promotion. 

Thomas Coutts to Caieb Whitefoord. 

15 July, lyn- 

Mrs Coutts has intended ever since Saturday last to 
write to Mr Whitefoord, but she has had company which 
with the children, has never left her a minute alone, 
and it is a subject which she is not a little at a loss and 
really most deeply concerned, but it must be told. 

Poor Sancho in short, for about five or six days before 
Saturday last, seemed to droop and not to have his usu^ 
spirits — He did not seem to rdish his food though offered 
in the nicest manner, and he preferred his basket in 
which he used to repose, to the lawn and all little Susie's 
invitations. On Fnday evening he seemed particularly 
dull and considerably fallen on from his flesh, but as 
he always drank the water set for him (in which a roll 
of brimstone was put) we still expected his recovery ; 
but Alas ! on Saturday morning he was found dead in 
his bed. 

To what this melancholy accident was owing I do not 
know: there was no apparent reason. Old Mr Stuart 
having said very positi^y that he had swallowed a half- 
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penny, or some other brass coin one day whra you was 
at East Sheen, we had him opened, but nothing has been 
discovered. 

I assure you Mrs Coutts is most thoroughly hurt with 
this untoward accident — ^for which there is now no 
remedy — and indeed no dog I believe was ever more 
lamented. 

The inclosed letter if you can read it and think his 
account of the fall of All Bey worth inserting in the 
(Pu)blic, is at your service — Be so good to send it back 
to me as soon as you can. 

Yours &ca., 
T. Coutts. 
To Mr Whitefoord 
in Craven Street, 
Strand. 

And here is a specimen of the notelets which she is made 
to write to Caleb Whitefoord. 

Mr and Mrs Coutts and Miss Fanny wish to hear that 
Mr Whitefoord is better this morning and that he will 
take some broth with them at five to compleat his cure. 
Sunday Morning. 

She appears to have travelled with her husband and to 
have paid visits to great country houses. Two letters, 
addressed to her by the Duke and Duchess of Gordon,^ 

■ Jane, irife of Alexander fourth Duke of GordoD(i749 ?-i8i3), was the 
dnughtei of Sir W. Maxwell, Bart. She was famous foi her beanty, for 
tbe coaneneas and recklessness of her wit, and for her nnconventionaUty. 
A leader of fashion in Edinburgh, the hostess of a Tory salon in London, 
■be seems, as yean went on, to have worn ont her welcome, both at home 
in her family, and in society, and to have been shunned and neglected in 
ber old age. As a match-maker she waa eminently successful. Three 
of her dan^ters were Duchesaee, and a fourth mamed a future Marquis — 
an alKanca which, according to the poet Rogers [RtcotUcHons of 1836, 
p. 143), was secured at a heavy price, viz. the coofesBion or assertion that 
" there was not a drop of Gordon blood in Louisa's body." It is possible 
Utat her overtorea to Mrs Coutta weie prompted by the consideration 
Uwt in days to come a ricUy-dowered Miss Coutts would be no bad 
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which imply something more than a courteous acceptance 
of her existence, belong to the autumn of 1785, when Tom 
Coutts and his wife were the guests of Sir Hector Munro 
at Novar in Ross-shire, but they may find a place in this 
chapter. 

The Duke of Gordon to Mrs CouUs. 

Gordon Castle, 
Saturday Night, 
September, 1785. 
Madah, 

I came down from my retirement in The Glen 
with a firm determination to have paid my respects at 
Novar to Sir Hector and his agreeable guests, and I 
really found it out of my power, which I regretted much 
at that time, and more since I have heard from Huntly 
how happy you all passed your time. He had given 
me the nattering hopes of having the pleasure of seeing 
you and your ^mily here in your way to Edinburgh, 
which I am happy to hear, will in some degree com- 

Eensate for my bad luck in not being at Novar. We 
ave no thoughts of leaving this place before I receive 
Dr Foster's answer with regard to Louisa,^ which cannot 
be here till the beginning of next month. She still 
continues much as when you saw her here, but if I might 
judge, I rather think better — she is now in very good 
spirits playing cards close at my elbow. Huntly, Palmer 
and myself propose to go to the Glen in the beginning 
of the week where we shall only stay three or four days, 
in hopes of being able to provide a bit of nice venison, 
when Mr Coutts and you do us the honor to come here. 

match for & younger son if not for the heir to the dulcedom. Her husband 
the Doke was a far-away consin of Lord Byron through his mother, a 
Gordon of Gight, a connection which, so he tells Miss Pigot (Ang. a, 1807}, 
brought a request from the Duchess to be introduced " to my PentUnU 
Lordship, as she has boaght my volume [Hours of Jdlnuss) and wished to 
claim her relationship with the author." Byron's Works, 1898, i. 141. 
note 1. See, too, for a full and intereating memoir, A Book ofDuekttttt, 
by Alice E. Robbuis, 1913, pp. xiym. 

> Lady Louisa Gordon married, April 17, 1797. Cbarlea, aecond Mafqnit 
of CorawalUa. 
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I must b^ you will write me a line, or depute one of yoiu- 
sweet daughters to do so, to let me know when we may 
expect to have the pleasure of seeing you here, as I should 
not vnsh to be from home at that time. Pray remember 
me kindly to Mr Coutts and the young ladies and please 
to observe that my letter is written in a great hurry 
afUr dinner. 
Huntly, Palmer all join in compliments to all at Novar. 
I have the honor to be, 
Madam, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

Gordon.^ 

P.S. — I expect you will bring Sir Hector along with 
you as no one can be more wdcome here — Excuse this 
scrawl as I am in a hurry to catch the post — Huntly's 
nose is almost well and Palmer's leg is not cut off. 

The Duchess of Gordon to Mrs Coutts. 

September, 1785. 
I cannot say my poor Louisa is much better, but find 
more pleasure in the idea of seeing you, my dear madam, 
than I thoi^t anything could give me but her recovery. 
Doctor Bro<ue wished us to sett out directly but the Duke 
determined to wait Dr Turton's answer. God knows 
what it may be — but I am most wretched at seeing 
what she suners and without any prospect of her being 
better. 

Huntly and Mr Palmer arrived in the night delighted 
with their jaunt and every body they had left. Pray 
assure Mr Coutts and your daughters of my most affec- 
tionate remembrance, pray let me know the day you 
leave Novar, as I shall be happy to meet you upon the 
road if Louisa is able to go from home. Tell Madelina * 
her dear boy is the comfort of my life. He walks and 
' George Gordon. Marquis of Hnntly. bom 1770, afterwards fifth and 
Ust Duke of Gordon. 

*Lad]r Madelina Gordon, nurried, first, Sir Robert Sinclair (of SteveucHi), 
Bart, who died in 179J ; and, secondly, Charles Pysche Palmer of Lockley 
V»A, Berks. He mnit have been the Ur Palmer who accompanied 
Hnntly on the " jaont " and whose leg was not broken. 
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talks of mama. I hope Sir Hector will be tempted to 
attend you here and shall look with impatience for 
the happy moment when I can tell you, my dear madam, 
viva voce, how truly I am. 

Yours most affectionately, 

J. Gordon. 

Her daughters seem to have loved her, but all their 
letters which have been preserved are addressed to their 
father, as if he made every arrangement with regard to 
their education and entrance into society. 

The mystery of the first Mrs Coutts is the silence which 
may be felt with regard to the part she played in the life 
of her husband and her family. Nobody seems to have 
commented upon her for good or for evil.* We hear nothing 
of social success or of social failure, of her beauty or her 
want of education or refinement. We hear nothing at 
all. And yet she must have been entrusted with some 
knowledge of her husband's private affairs, for once when 
he had been driven into a reluctant prudence in the matter 
of a further advance to a fair and high-bom customer, he 
alleges his wife's intercession as his excuse for relenting 
gainst his judgment. Nothing is idler or less remunerative 
than biographical guesswork, but it is almost impossiUe 
to confront the shadows as they emerge from the mist, and 
to make no effort to break the silence. Was this marriage 
not ti la mode a failure ? If the world was by no means 
lost for love, still was the price, an obvious, unforgettable 
mesalliance, too heavy a price to pay for a young man's 
1 She seems, however, to have held her own and taJien a lead anuutg the 
Englisb residents in Paris in 1789. There had been talk of getting ap 
a subscription boll on a large scale. The scheme was discouraged hy the 
En^^h Ambassador, the Duke of Dorset, and by I-ord Uountstoart, on 
acGonntof the prolonged illness of George the Third, who had not'recovered 
from his Srat attack of madness. A correspondent of Mrs Eden's (afterwards 
Lady Auckland) says that Lord Hountstnart had given 01^ that Hrs 
Contts was opposed to the ball, and adds somewhat ill-natnredly : " llrs 
Contts never says or doea anything now without consulting a pecs " 
{Journals and Coruspondtncs o/Lord AuMaiii, 1S61, iL 330). 
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fancy, for innocent good-nature, and domestic faithfulness ? 
And did she break her neart and lose her wits " beneath 
the burden of an honour to which she was not bom " ? 
Thomas Coutts was not a man to complain, and his wife 
could not, and did not console herself by composing a 
volume of Mes Larmes. There is one relic of that far-ofE 
past, a heart-shaped locket of old red gold. It holds two 
circlets of dark brown hair, and it bears this legend : — 
" T. C. S. C. Sempiterno." For us who know the 
sequel the legend is pitiful enough, but it bears witness 
to a beautiful and a tender beginning. Of the length or 
nature of the courtship we know nothing. At the time 
of his noarriage Thomas Coutts had been in partnership 
with his brother for two years. He was in bis twenty- 
eighth year, and Susannah, who was said to be eighty-two 
when ^e died, must have been close upon thirty years 
of age. It is probable that he had long been acquainted 
with her, and that he acted on mature determination. 
And yet in a very real sense Thomas Coutts wedded better 
than he knew. Susannah Starkie was of poor and humble 
parentage, but she came of a respectable and ancient stock. 
There can be httle doubt that her father's family was a 
branch of those Starkdes of Leigh and Pennington,^ places 
some twenty miles to the south of Preston, who for centuries 
)aA owned and tilled their own land as yeomen farmers, 
and who traced their descent from forefathers of gentle 
and knightly birth. Their <dd manorial homestead, Alden 
Hall in Bedfordshire, of no great size, but picturesque 
exceedingly, is standing to the present day. The founder 
of one branch of the family was a certain Nicholas Starkie, 
son of Edmund Starkie of Huntroyd in the county of 
Lancaster. The name reappears in more than one genera- 
tion, and it was the name borne by Susaimah's only brother. 
Of him we know nothing save that he was an ensign of 
the fifty-seventh regiment of foot and afterwards Captain 
See Tk* Slarkit Fimiiy, by T. Paul RyUtnds. F.S.A.. 1880. 
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of the twenty-first regiment. Possibly Thomas Coatts 
advanced money to enable tiirn to buy his oommission 
and his promotions. He contrived to save a few hundreds, 
which were invested in an annuity which brought him in 
£35 a year, and was paid through Coutts' Bank. In 1786 
be retired on balf-pay, and until his death in 1809 lived 
in the modest dwelling which his brother-in-law com- 
missimied bis partner. Sir E. Antrobus, to buy in bis own 
name. He married, April 6, 1791, Elizabeth Goddle, the 
daughter of a Norfo^ farmer. After, perhaps before 
bis death, bis wife and only child Jane, assisted by a Mrs 
Wright who Uved in their house, kept a small day-school. 
To judge by her portrait, a sketch in pastels, Jane Starkie 
was a banekome girl and looked like a lady. I believe 
that in her youth she injured herself by lifting some 
heavy piece of furniture and was crippled for life. Her 
parents may have found it diflScult to Uve as gentlefolk, 
but they were the fortunate possessors of antique, that is 
eighteenth-century furniture, still in the possession of 
their friend's friends, which would awaken the envy of 
dealers or collectors, and, what is perhaps more to their 
honour, they were highly respected in their own neighbour- 
hood. Father, mother, and daughter, side by side with 
their friends the Wrights, lie buried in Fulbam Churchyard ; 
and now after the lapse of one hundred years, their graves 
are neither forgotten nor ne^ected. Was Captain Nicholas 
Starkie admitted as "some poor, nigb-related guest, that 
may not rudely be dismissed" to the stately homes of 
Stratton Street or Holly Lodge ? There is no evidence, but 
it would make a prettier tale if we could certainly say yes 1 
At any rate it is pleasant to think that the kind-hearted 
Duchess, who had known what it was to be scant o' gold, 
did mud) to ease Miss Starkie's declining years, and that 
she sometimes ordered her chariot to drive in the direction 
of Walham Green. 
The brothers quarrelled over the marriage, and in a 
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letter to the Messrs Hoare of 1775, James Coutts remarks 
that to>thers who bad wives ought not to be partners in 
a bank — but as Mrs James Coutts died March 28, 1760, 
three years before his brother's marriage, there was only one 
wife to make mischief or create difficulties. Perhaps he 
thought that so rash and unconventional a proceeding would 
damage the bank in the eyes of his "titled constituents." 
But business was business, and with whatever breach of 
social intercourse in their homes the brothers did not dissolve 
partnership, and, apparently, continued to meet at cofiee 
houses and bachelor parties. The newly-married couple 
took up their quarters at No. 80 St Martin's Lane as tenants 
or joint occupants of a house which belonged to a well-known 
physician and accoucheur, Dr Maxwell Garthshore. Here 
their children were bom and here they lived till the end 
of 1775 or the spring of 1776. To say nothing of her 
daughters, who were ladies of l^gh degree, two of Susannah's 
granddaughters were peeresses in their own r^t, and her 
great-grandson was an earl. It is unlikely that they blushed 
for, or troubled themselves about their plebeian foremother, 
but if they had been curious about such matters they might 
have discovered a chivalrous strain in her remoter ancestry. 
If Tom Coutts himself knew and boasted of the " Starlde 
pedigree," Caleb Whitefoord, who was a scholar and a wit, 
and a friend in need, when love and unwisdom were plotting 
in secret, may have " quizzed " him by repeating some 
well-known lines which Nature wrote and Horace 
plagiarized: — 

Nescias an te genenun beati 
PbyUidis flavae decorent parentes : 
Kegium certe genus et Penates 
Maeret iniquoe.' 

' For aught you know your nut-brown maid 
Is some great Piinccsa in disgoise : 
Her fathv/ may have served a trade, 

Bvt Queena might envy tboK dark eyes t 
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JAMES COUTTS AND THE STRAND BANKING-HOUSE 
"One shall be takea and another left." 

THE founders of the banking-house of Coutts 
and Co. were a certain John Campbdl and 
his partner George Middleton, who did business 
at" The Signe of the Three Crownes" next to the 
Globe Tavern in the Strand, nominally as goldsmiths, but 
actually as bankers, at least as early as 1692. They were 
not the originators ot sponsors of " banking " in England. 
Mr Francis Child, goldsmith, had started his bankij^ 
concern in Fleet Street in 1666, and a few doors to the 
west of " Child's " stood the next ancient shop that of 
Messrs Snowe and Donne ; but in the last decade of the 
seventeenth century Campbell and Middleton were the 
only bankers in London west of Temple Bar. Of John 
Campbell himself nothing is known save that he made his 
will in 1712. leaving a fourth part of the net profits of his 
business to George Middleton and the other three parts 
to be held in trust for his children. He is said, like others 
of his name, to have been related to the Duke of Argyll 
{presumably, John, the second Duke of Argyll and Green- 
wich, " great in coundl, great in war "), and there can be 
no reasonable doubt that he owed much to his support 
and patronage. Be that as it may, the shop at the Sign 
of the Three Crowns* was a Whig house and a Scotch house. 

* The tradition or legend that John Campbell started hia banking basinen 
in St Martin's Lum lesta 00 the authonty of Edmond Uaijoribanka, a 
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In 1712, when John Campbell died or left his business in 
the hands of George Middleton, he could number among 
bis " titled constituents " such names as the Dukes of 
Queensb^ry and Montrose, the Earls of Glasgow, Morton, 
Rosebery, and Wemyss, and a score of other nobles, all, or 
almost all, in the peerage of Scotland. At that date the 
aimual profits of the house had reziched a thousand pounds. 
He left at least three children, George Campbell, his son 
emd successor, and two daughters, Mary and Mzabeth. 
Mary Campbell married her father's partner, George Middle- 
ton, and by him was the mother of two daughters, 
Margaret, who married John Dalrympte, afterwards fifth 
Earl of Stair, financier and economist, nicknamed the 
" Cassandra of the State," and Elizabeth, who married 
Patrick Crawford of Drmnsoy and Auchinames. John 
Campbell's youi^er daughter. Elizabeth, married John 
Peagrim (or Peagnim) of Colchester, and had one daughter, 
Mary or Molly. 

From 1712 to 1728 George Middleton reigned alone. 
In 1729 George Campbell came of age, and for the next 
seventeen years (a third partner, a nephew of Middleton's 
named David Bruce, was added in 1741) the business was 
carried on by George Middleton and his brother>in-law 
Geoi^e Campbell, the founder's son. In 1746 Middleton 
died and from 1747-1751 George Campbell and David 
Bruce divided the spoils. 

In 1751 Bruce died, and for two years, 1752- 1754, George 
Campbell, in his turn, reigned alone. Then came another 

relative of Thomaa Coatta and a partner in tha bank. But the name oi 
John Campbell ia not to be found in the rate-books of St Martios-in-the-Fieldi, 
or in the register of the Goldsmith's Company. It ia certain that the site 
of the bank or goldsmith's shop at the " Signe of the Three Crownee," wai 
on the south side of the Strand, and between Spur's Alley and Brewer's 
Yard (see map to face p. 67 ot bk. vi. of toL ii. of StoVs Sistvty 0/ Londtnt, 
1730), and not in St Martin's Lane. If John Campbell carried on liiiiiiiil 
before be was settled at the Three Crowna {dre» 1696) it most have beeo 
in partneiatup with his father or some other relative. 
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change. In the autunrn of 1754 James Coutts, of the firm 
of Coutts Brothers and Co. of the President's Stairs, Edin- 
bui^h, in the course of a visit to his eldest and youngest 
brothers, Patrick and Thomas Coutts, who were in charge 
of the London branch of the same firm, met, perhaps loved, 
and in 1755 married Mary Peagrim, who lived with her 
bachelor imcle George Campbell and was destined to inherit 
his fortune. The result of this marriage was that James 
Coutts severed partnership with his brother John and was 
taken into Campbell's bank as partner and joint-proprietor. 
In 1760 George Campbell died, and then, or soon after, 
James Coutts assumed as his junior partner his younger 
brother, who for some years previously had managed the 
London branch of the Edinburgh finn. At length, in June 
1775, Thomas Coutts bou^t out his brother James, and 
for a short while reigned both as owner and sole proprietor 
of the Strand banking-house. 

In itself this addition and subtraction of names b a tale 
of little meaning, but to follow either the history or the 
romance of Thomas Coutts it is essential to know something 
of the events which led to the merging of a Scottish in an 
English firm of bankers, and of the causes and chances 
which made the youngest member of the one the head of 
the other. The efficient catise was no doubt the personal 
worth and aptitude of the man, but the determining accident 
was his brother's marriage. 

James Coutts, the Lord Provost's third son, was born 
March 10, 1737. He actually served his apprenticeship 
in the old firm of John Coutts and Co., and at his father's 
death, and long before he came of age, acted as partner. 
Not the least successful he was certainly the least agreeable 
member of his family. " Never having been out of Edin- 
burgh," says Sir W. Forbes, " he had not those polished 
manners which his two elder brothers had acquired by 
livii^ abroad and mixing with the world." 

But his position as a London bank» and as senior partner 
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in the house of Coutts Brothers and Co., and perhaps the fact 
that he was his father's son, gave him a seat in Parliament 
as member for the City of Edinbur^. He was returned 
in 1763, and in spite of a nervous break-down when he 
attempted to make a speech, he retained his seat till 1768. 
" In consequence," says Lord Dundonald,^ " of some strai^e 
and incoherent language in the House of Commons, he 
was induced (at the suggestion of and by the persuasion 
of friends) to refrain from attending the House." But 
whatever his friends advised, or he had undertaken, it 
appears that in the autumn of 1767 he was laying plans 
to continue his parliamentary career. The parliament 
elected in 1761 was now in its last session, and it behoved 
noblemen and others who owned boroughs to provide 
suitable candidates for the next general election who could 
defray the expenses of a contest and pay them for their 
support and interest. At this time (September) Frederick 
Howard, fifth Earl of Carlisle,* who controlled, or should 
have controlled , the representative of the borough of Morpeth , 
was a young dandy of nineteen, who had just set out on the 
grand tour in company with Lord FitzwiUiam and Charles 
James Fox. His mother, bom Isabella Byron, grand-aunt 
of the poet, had been left a widow in 1758 and was now 
married to Sir William Musgrave of Edenhall, M.F. If 
the borough of Morpeth, which was de jure the property 
of the earl, was to be secured for the Whigs, it was necessary 

' Letter to the Morning PotI, March 35, 1833. 

■Lord Carliile (1748-1825) held office aa Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in l^ird North's Govenunent, and waa Lord Privy Seal in the Coalitioa 
Unistry. He was a poet and playwright, and a collectoi of works of Art. 
But by some he will be best reniBmbered as the reluctant and inattentive 
guardian of his young cousin, Lord Byron, who, in revenge for real or 
imaginary slights, made mock of him in English Boris and Scotch Reviewtrs 
as "Lord, rhymeater, petit-maltre, pamphleteer." In 1767 he waa only a 
"pettt-maltre,"travelling. says Rogers (raM#riiJA, pp. 73, 74), "iron Paris 
to Lyons for the copress purpose of buying waistcoats." Perhaps it 
was these waistcoata which prevented him from answering his stepfather's 
letten byretnm of post. {Vidaantt, pp. 40-42.) 
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to be beforehand with candidates, and hence the following 
letters from Sir WiUiam to his stepson : — 

MSS. Earl of Carlisle. V. III. Rep. 15, p. 217 seq. 
1767, Oct. 29, LoNiMN. — I have this moment received 
yours of the 25th inst., and am very happy to find you 
approve of my endeavours to establish your interests 
at Morpeth. For this purpose I have now been in town 
several days attending on the Duke of G(rafton), to fix 
the candidates. Couts (sic) the banker in the Strand, 
will certainly be one, ana I think there can be no other 
objection to him than his being a Scotsman ; but as the 
people who are in opposition to you chose Lord G(arlies) 
at the last election they have no ground to raise any 
clamour now. 



MSS. OF THE Earl of Carusle. App. VI. Rep. 15, H.M.C. 
Sir WiUiam Musgrave to Lord Carlisle. 
1767, Nov. 10, London. — I am now to acquaint you 
that I have at last settled the candidates for Morpeth 
with the Duke of G(rafton). They are a Mr [Nicholas] 
IJnwood and Coutts, both of them members in the pre- 
sent Parliament ; the first for Stockbridge and a director 
of the S(outh) S(ea) Company ; the other for Edinbui^ 
and a great banker in the Strand. 

My dear Lord, I have scarce a moment to spare, but 
I must urge you not to ne^ect sending me in the most 
eiroeditions manner the letters I formerly desired, and 
this which I have just mentioned to recommend your 
cattdidaies, without which I can scarce pretend to send 
them down to Morpeth . . . this election, so that I 
hope you will not neglect a moment sending me a letter 
to the purport I have desired ; and then I think there 
is nothmg on this side the water which need detain you 
a moment longer at Paris, but you may proceed with as 
much diligence as you please in your further progress. 
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Coutts is so well known that I need say nothing of him. 
In short, your candidates are as good men as could 
have been thought of, and as they are both known to 
be worth ^100,000 each I think they will deter any others 
from disturbiz^ you, for as to Eyre we laugh at him and 
know we can buy him o£E whenever we please, but wish 
to have such an antagonist as it keeps others from 
appearing. . . . 

Sir William Musgrave to Lord Carlisle. 

1767, Nov. 20, London. — I wrote to you the last time 
in the greatest spirits, having overcome all difficulties 
and delays and procured two responsible men to be 
your candidates, and I had planned it so that they should 
nave made their appearance at Morpeth at the fittest 
time, and that every person who had any concern there 
should have been in motion at the same time in their 
support. In short, as far as human foresight could go, 
I thought I had insured success, but Mr Coutts, who 
has be^ so long fixed upon, thought proper to fail of the 
appointment and it is aJl dashed to the ground, and we 
must begin to build again as well as we can. . . . 

S»> William Musgrave to Lord Carlisle. 

1767, Dec. I, London. — You must excuse me, my dear 
Lord, ii I expressed myself with any peevishness m my 
last at your not answering my letters, for I was at that 
time most heartily vexed. All the letters from Morpeth 
concurred in assuring me that if the candidates had met 
and begun their canvass at the time I had appointed 
the Borough would have been secured with the greatest 
ease, but at the time I wrote I was told all was in the 
utmost confusion, for 1 could hear no account of either 
of our candidates for almost ten days ; in short, a series 
of unlucky accidents concurred to destroy the fairest 
plan and expectations, chiefly owing to Coutts's duplicity, 
folly and absurdity, who had done everjrthing to betray 
your interest and disoblige your friends ; and when we 
met here in town, I found him capable of denjring his 
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own writing and retracing his most solemn promises, so 
that I was obliged to put an end to every transaction 
with him, and desire the Duke of G(rafton) to reconunend 
some otherperson ; and he has accordingly named Peter 
Beckford, E&q., who is to set out to-morrow or Thtu^day 
with Mr Linwood tor Morpeth. . . . 

To complete the story, neither of Lord Carlisle's candidates 
were successful, and Sh WiUiam advised that " an arrange- 
ment " should be come to with the despised Eyre, ^o 
headed the poll. 

At this time James Coutts was only thirty-four years of 
age, but it is evident that he had begun to show signs of 
mental aberration. In some genial mood when he was 
at his best he had undertaken to contest Morpeth, and when 
the " fit returned " he was constrained to back out of his 
oblations at the expense of reason and of honour. If his 
portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds is a good likeness he had 
a florid complexion with strongly marked, well-formed 
features. The general appearance is neither undignified 
nor impleasing, but there is a trouble in the brow and eye, 
and the face turns away from the spectator. A man of 
coarse fibre and sensual temperament he had warmed, 
perhaps scorched, both hands before the fire of life, with 
the result that he succumbed to physical and mental disease 
before his time. His wife died March 28, 1760, and of 
three children, Frances (Fanny), bwn March 26, 1756, 
alone survived. There was a bindly side to James Coutts. 
He was warmly attached to his mother's family the Stuarts, 
and as his will shows he had been in the habit of making 
small annual gifts to distant and humble relatives on his 
father's side. He went abroad for his health, and, again, 
in 1776, in the company of (Lord Dundonald says " in the 
care of") his cousin Lady Stuart and her son John, who 
after his death married his daughter. He was, says Sir 
W. Forbes, attacked by " the same malady " asjbjs eldest 
brother Patrick and died at Gibraltar early in 1778."" He is 
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described in the Complete Baronetcy (by G. £. C, 1894) as of 
Hampton, and Whitsome Hill in Berwickshire, a few miles 
east of Allanbank, the ancestral home of the Stuarts, but 
whether he continued to occupy the house in the Strand up 
to or after June 1775 is uncertain. That house as bank 
and bank residence dates from 1739, when the New Exchange 
or British Bourse, as James I. was pleased to christen it, gave 
place to a row of ^ops. The New Exchange, to judge 
from an old print (reproduced in Mr Austin Brereton's 
History of the Adelphi, 1907), was like Noah's Ark cut in 
two. There was an upper and a lower arcade, and the 
shops or booths prefigured the modem bazaar or exhibition. 
It occupied the site of the stables of Durham House, a 
row of miserable hovels which edged the Strand between 
Durhana Yard and Durham Street and which then, as now, 
formed part of the Cecil estate. Robert Cecil, first Earl 
of Salisbury, built the New Exchange. In 1738 James, 
the sixth Earl of Salisbury, pulled it down, and when 
Coutts and Co. crossed the street and took up their 
quarters in No. 440 Strand in 1900, Robert, third Marquis 
of Salisbury, relet the same premises to the London County 
Council. 

For a while the New Exchange (British Bourse did not 
"catch cm") was popular and fashionable; Samuel Pepys 
seems to have gone there most days to buy lace for Ab^ 
Pepjrs, to drink whey or to philander with the shopkeepers' 
wives. Then the fashion chained, and the mercers , following 
the fashion, the arcades were demolished and a row of 
eleven shops ware built on their site. 

A lease of No. 59 Strand, the middle shop of the row, 
for sixty-nine years from Christmas, 1738, was signed, Feb. 
28, 1738, by the Earl of Salisbury as lessor and George 
Hiddleton as lessee, and, in 1739, Messrs Middleton and 
Campbell moved up the Strand, from the " Signe of the 
Three Crownes," to their new quarter. Thirty years 
later when the Adam Brothers were developing their 
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bnilding estate they were employed as architects to rebuild 
or reconstruct No. 59. 

There is a weU-known tradition that before Durham 
Yard was raised into the " Adelphi " Thomas Coutts 
stipulated that a " vista " should be left open, to preserve 
a view of the Surrey hills from the back windows of No 59, 
and that Robert Street was designed for that purpose. 
Whatever happened could not have happened so. The 
streets and buildings which constitute the " Adelphi," 
including Robert Street, Adelphi Terrace, and the home 
or offices of the " Society of Arts " in John Street, were 
finished before Thomas Coutts was lessee of No. 59 or 
lived in " strength and state " over the shop. It b a fact 
that on December 29, 1774,* James Coutts procured by 
purchase from the Adam Brothers the ground lease of a 
strip of land (eighty-three feet deep by twenty-three feet in 
width), bounded on the north by William Street and on 
the south by John Street, and that for sixty-five years 
(1775-1840), until the central hall of the old bank was 
erected, the dwelling - rooms of the bank premises did 
look down Robert Street to the open country and hills 
across the Thames. But on his own showii^ the purchase 
of this narrow strip, which involved byway of bait or bribe 
a loan of £4000 on the security of houses in Adelphi Terrace, 
was contrary to his wish and approval. Even now from 
the upper windows of the offices of the London County 
Coimcil, once the nurseries and bedrooms of the Coutts 
family, Streatham Common and the Addington Hills, wind 

'Tlie MmwroHdum of Apetmmt, of Dec. 29, 1774, signed and 
sealed by John Adam (by virtae of a power of attorney to James Adam), 
Robt. Adam, James Adam and William Adam, stipulate) that the brothers 
" should procure from the Trustees of his Grace the Duke of St Albans a 
good and valid separate lease of all the piece or parcel or quantity of gronnd, 
etc. — for a tenn of nioety-two years and one quarter of a year from Christmas 
Day now last part " — in consideration of the sum of ^£870 to be paid by 
James Contts. As there is no mention of any sncli Irase in the synopsis 
of "oldluses," drawn Qp by Mr Edmund Maijoribasksini86i.it is poesible 
that the Agreement was not carried out. 
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and weather permittii^, may still be seen. In spite of 
dates and leases and " all that is at enmity with joy," the 
tradition rests on fact. However Thomas Coutts secured 
or came by his " vista," there can be little doubt that for 
many a long year he enjoyed it, pointed it out to guests, 
and boasted of it to his friends. He was a Scotsman, a 
stranger in a strange land, and as Byron was stirred to 
the quick when he first caught sight of the Malvern Hills, 
miniature mountains though they were, it may be that 
something in the nature of a hill, a broken sky-line, that 
and notldi^ more, served to remind him of " Nature and 
the North," of " scenes long known and loved before." * 

Bit by bit the bank enlarged its borders. In April 1775 
James Coutts took a lease of No. 17 John Street (one of the 
"Adelphi" Streets, which runs parallel with the Strand), 
and thirteen years later Thomas Coutts added No. z6 to 
the bank premises. At this time communication between 
the house in the Strand and the house over the way was 
by an tmderground passage, which was finally closed only 
a few years ago. In 1799 Thomas Coutts took a lease of 
Nos. I and 2 William Street, and procured an Act of Parlia- 
ment (39 Geo. III. 1799) permitting him to build a stone 
bridge (not unlike the " Bridge of Sighs ") across William 
Street, connecting the first fioor of No. 59 with the offices, 
which extended from William Street to John Street. Of 
this bridge and of it alone he possessed the fee simple. 

In 1807 he acquired part of a Baptist Chapel which occu- 
pied the space westward between the offices approached 
by the bridge and Durham Yard or James Street, and 
finally, in 1810, a second Strand house. No. 58, was thrown 
into and added to No. 59. In addition to these " houses " 
Thomas Coutts acquired between 1802 and 1817 successive 
flats in Adelphi Chambers, the block of buildings at the 

' If hia father, mindfal of his own boyhood, sent hia motherlesg ctaitdreB 
to be brought up at Montrose, the view from Coutta' Close across the basiii 
to tite distant mountains can oover have passed oat of tbeir recollection. 
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west coraer of John Street. The tease of the first flora', 
dated March 28, i8oz,* was aseigned to him by Isaac 
D'Israeli. In short, before he died Thomas Coutts was 
leaseholder of a Strand frontage of sixty by sixty feet, 
and of almost the whole block of buildings which separates 
John Street from William Street. I have said nothing 
of the stables which whoso, in Byron's phrase, " turns 
to pilgrim," may still discern with such feeUngs as become 
the spot. Perhaps it would be enough to say that the 
bank was a very big bank indeed, and that down to the 
days when Miss Burdett Coutts held sway and endorsed the 
leases it continued to spread and grow. 

The upper portion of the house in the Strand, as rebuilt 
in 1769. was a spacious and even splendid dwelling-place. 
The diiing-room and drawing-room were decorated with 
" Adam " mantelpieces and furnished with rare and costly 
cabinets. Thomas Coutts was not a connoisseur or collector 
of pictorial works of art, but the portraits of ancestors, 
and partners and friends which are now in the Board Room 
of the present bank, and others which cannot be traced, 
hung from the walls. The drawing-room was decorated 
with the famous "Qiina" paper,' representing the culture 
and gathering of the tea-plant, which had been sent home 
to Thomas Coutts by his friend, Lord Macartney, who 
conducted the embassy to China in 1792. Here for m^e 
than twenty years Thomas Coutts made his home, and here 
his three beautiful daughters grew up to womanhood. 

Within this period the annual profits from the bank 
which fell to h^ share had mounted from £3254 to over 
;£z5,ooo. It was not till he had won the battle that some- 
what reluctantly he turned westward and ceased to Uve 
over the " Shop " in the Strand. 

* Isaac D'Israeli waa nuuried to Uiss BoMvi, January 13, 1802. The 
bachelor's " chambers," was, do doabt. vacated on the occasioD of the 
marriage. 

* Viitpost, p. 390. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP— A FAMILY QUARREL 

"Eqaalttiesaie so weighed." — King Lear, I. i. 
"The Lady loves her WilL"— Oli Ballad. 

TO resume the history of the bank. The re- 
manning of the stafE in Jeffrey's Square led, 
as might have been foreseen, to grave and 
serious difficulties. The three years' agreement 
between Robert Henies, James Hunter, and the Coutts 
Brothers was running out, and the younger partners were 
unwiUing to continue on the same footing. The selection 
of partners had been left to the Coutts as managers by 
inheritance, but, from the first, this stipulation was found 
to be intolerable. Mr Cochrane was hampered with business 
debts outside the bank. He knew nothing of banking, 
and was usdess as a partner, and as neither he nor his wife 
were good managers, their household expenses were more 
than the profits of the bank could bear. Herries and 
Hunter said that the Cochranes must go, while James and 
Thomas Coutts upheld their uncle and aunt and would 
not listen to reason. At length, after months of friction 
and wrangling, common sense prevailed. Mr and Mrs 
Cochrane were pensioned off, and a fresh deed of partner- 
ship was signed (January 1766). But in the meantime, 
instead of making their jroung and prosperous partners 
their devoted adherents they had turned them into rivals, 
if not into future opponents. One of them. Sir William 
Forbes, who was the soul of chivalry and was under obligations 
to the Coutts family then and afterwards, was reluctantly 
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overborne by his friends, but he knew that they were in 
the right, and would not sacrifice their vital interests or 
his own to sentiments of gratitude. It must be noted 
that the combined annual profits of the Edinbui^ 
and London houses were little over £2500 a year, and that 
after their uncles Cochrane and Stephen, and the three 
partners Herries, Hunter, and Forbes, had taken their share 
and a sum of £700 reserved for the custody and maintenance 
of Patrick Coatts, the balance to be divided between James 
and Thomas must have been inconsiderable. The brothers 
seem to have k^t up their old coimection with the two 
houses partly for old sake's sake, and partly to find occupa- 
tion and an income for their relatives. It was magnificent, 
but it was not business, and if Sir W. Forbes tells the whole 
of the story their perversity lost them a great opportunity. 
Robert Herries, who on entering the firm in Jefirey's 
Square had retained his interest in the wine-trade, had 
recently advanced his forttmes by obtaining the post of 
correspondent of the Farmers-general of France for the 
purchase of tobacco. Prompted by his experience as a 
traveller on the Continent and as merchant in many 
lands he had worked out a scheme for the issue of circular 
notes. He seems to have given the Messrs Coutts the 
option of standing in with him and helping to oi^anize 
the scheme, and, on their refusal to take the matter up, 
he determined to take the initiative, but as an act of courtesy 
requested them to be bankets to the concern. To this 
latter proposal they assented, but , according to Sir W. Forbes, 
unwisely and a Uttle shabbily behttled the " notes " to 
customers who consulted them on the utility and validity 
of the new method. The result was that Herries and 
other members of the family in partnership with Sir William 
Maxwell and others opened the " London Exchange Banking 
Company" in St James' Street, and the "Exchange," 
irresistibly Euid immediately, developed into an ordinary 
banking business. It stands to reason that a new West 
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End bank could not have added to the wealth and prosperity 
of the house in the Strand. I have not seen the correspondence 
which passed between Mr Herries and the brothers Coutts, 
but it would be interesting to know what the latter had 
to say for themselves, and how far the brothers were at 
one in their procedure. The story as told by Sir W. Forbes 
convicts them of a want of foresight and of enterprise. 
Be that as it may, the clash of wits and the divergence of 
interests between Robert Herries and his partners on the 
one hand, and James and Thomas Coutts on the other, 
brought matters to a climax, and, in 1771, the old house 
in Edinbur^ and its London branch passed into the hands 
of Robert Herries, Sir William Forbes, and James Hunter. 
If banks may be regarded as " beings breathing thou^tful 
to'eath " the firm of John Coutts and Co., which began 
life on the " President's Stairs " about 1730, may be said 
to survive in the person of its representatives the Union 
Bank of Scotland and Messrs Lloyd of St James' Street, 
while " Coutts and Co.," of 440 Strand, are, under another 
name, the lineal descendants of Campbell and Middleton of 
the "Three Crowns, next to the Globe Tavern in the Strand." 
It is quite possible that in divestii^ themselves both 
of the profits and the liabilities, direct and indirect, of 
their fatha''s bank and its London ofi-shoot, the brothers 
were gainers rather than losers, for, except in 1763, 
the year which followed the Peace of Paris, when their 
normal profits were quintupled, the fortunes of the bank, 
with considerable fluctuations from year to year, slowly 
but steadily improved. In 1761, when James Coutts was 
sole partner, his profits amounted to £5800, while ten years 
later, in 1771, the joint profits of the luxtthers were close 
upcm £gooo. During the next three years ^ there was a 

' Tbe year 1773 waa « ycat of ban hruptoy and &ilun. Ten Loadtok 
ud afanost as many Scottish booMS stopped payment. Feats wen 
(otertained for tbe safety of the house in the Strand (see Letter from 
H. S. Woodfall to C Whitefoonl. June 13, 1772. Whiitfoord Paptri, 1S98, 
pp 154- ^SS)-*™^ ttas alarm proved grmmdlesi; James and Thomas Coutts 
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considerable decrease, but in 1775, the last year of partner- 
ship when Thomas Coutts was sole manager, the joint 
profits amounted to ]£9700. The rise and fall of profits 
corresponded, no doubt, to a great extent with the general 
condition of the country and the state of the money market, 
but an increase of average profits over a period of three 
or four years could only be attributed to the business 
capacities of the partners and their reputation for prudence, 
reticence, and foresight. They had in their keeping the 
affairs of great noblemen and landowners, and they were 
consulted on financial questions by state officials and 
members of the government. If James and Thomas Coutts 
were to hold their own they must be above suspicion. 
Now it had for some time past been a matter of general 
knowledge that James Coutts was not always master of 
his words and actions. His behaviour to his clerks in 
the presence of customers was violent and unseemly, and 
for long periods he was incapable of attending to business. 
For many years Thomas Coutts did his toother's share of 
the work as well as his own and said nothing, but as time 
went on, and there was a marked increase of mental and 
moral perversity, he determined to persuade or force his 
brother to retire, and to take the entire management of 
the bank into his own hands. There were ludd intervals 
of longer or shorter duration when James Coutts recovered 
the full use of his faculties and could reason and be reasoned 
with. He seems to have consented more or less willingly 
to a separation of partnership, but when the time came 
for arranging terms and details he tried to put ofi the evil 
day, and when that became impossible to make or extract 
th*^ best possible terms for hin^elf. 

The internal economies of the bank and its future 
stability were of sufficient importance to enlist the services 

and the Edinburgh banki'which still boie the name of JohnConttaaadCo., 
weathered the atorm. But in 1773 there was a drop in the aoouBl profit 
and a further and heavier decline in 1773. 
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of the Earls of Bute and Rochford as arbitrators. Lord 
Bute had opened an account with the bank as early as 
1742, and it was, no doubt, with his good wUl, and perhaps 
at his suggestion, that at the beginning of George the Third's 
reign the Messrs Coutts were appointed or retained as 
bankers to the King's Privy Purse. Lord Rochfco'd 
(William Henry de Nassau Zulestein) who had served as 
ambassador at Paris and had recently held office as Secretary 
of State for the Northern Department was also a prominent 
personage among the " King's Friends." The negotiation 
was a difficult and delicate operation, and the business 
details seem to have been left to Lord Rochford and to 
Lord Bute's younger brother, the Right Honourable James 
Stuart Mackenzie,* who was married to a daughter of 
the Duke of Argyll. It is difficult to believe that the 
sole interest at stake was the adjudication of claims 
between the acting and the retiring partner. The arbi- 
trators were concerned on their own account, and as 
representatives of other important customers who were 
indebted to the bank for money advanced on bond, but 
there can be little doubt that their services were sohcited, 
perhaps offered, as confidential advisers of the King. 
It was of the utmost importance, not only to Thomas 
Oiutts but to his august employers and clients, that James 
Coutts should be removed from a position which he could 
no longer hold, and to procure his assent to a total and 
final dissolution of partnership. There is no evidence 
as to the precise date when the negotiations were set on 
foot, but by February 15, 1775, matters were so far advanced 
that James Coutts was induced to sign an " Indenture of 
Dissolution of Co-partnery." According to the " Inden- 
' When George Grenvilte took office as Pint Lord of the Treaaury in 
May 1 763, ha stipriUted that the " king must pnnniae naver again to coa< 
nh Lord Bute and mast deprive hisbrotberlfackeoneof the office of privy 
iMl of Scotland," . . . The King " had promised ItKkeniie hia office for 
liie and declared that 'be should disgrace hinueU' if he took it from him. 
Nercstheless, Grenville forced him to give way." Tha PoUUeal tiiOory 9/ 
Enfta^, by William Hunt. M,A., D.Iitt., 1903, p. 67. 
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tnre," he was to cease to be partner on March 25, 
but on the plea that his signature was procured 
under improper conditions, when he was hardly respon- 
sible for his actions, James declined to complete the 
transactions till Midsummer's Day. Apart from side issues, 
judgment was demanded from two opposite points of view. 
James Coutts maintained that the good-will of the bank 
belonged to him in right of his wife, and that by admitting 
his brother into partnership he had made his fortune. 
Thomas Coutts, on his part, informed the arbitrators that 
circumstances had made his senior's resignation inevitable, 
that he had done all the work, and that the large income 
which James had drawn during the past ten years had been 
earned and acqiiired for him, and in spite of him ; and that 
apart from the ownership of capital stock, and apart from 
considerations of equity, the " good-will " of the concern 
had passed out of his brother's hands and was vested in 
the working, not in the sleeping partner. Lord Bute 
was out of town, and does not appear to have taken an 
active part in the arbitration, but Lord Rochford and 
Stuart Mackexizie, aided or hampered by Mr Hug^ Seton 
of Touch (a brother of Lady Stuart of Allanbank), who 
was in the confidence of James Coutts, were at pains to 
put A B cases before other bankers and men of business 
in order to arrive at an equitable decision. At length, 
on June 7, after James Coutts had gone abroad for his 
health, the award was dehvered. The arbitrators decided 
that the elder brother should cease to be partner and 
relinquish all control over the property or management 
of the bank, in consideration of an annuity of £600 for life. 
He was to be permitted to draw out his share (£8000) of the 
capital stock, together with " the profit and costs," at once, 
and he was to hand over the lease of the bank premises * 
1 Tlie bank prentisea were held on a lease from the Earl of Salisbury 
to George Hiddleton, Esq., for 69 yeara from 1738. In 1768 the lemainder 
ol tbe said term was sold by Lord and Lady Stair (heirs and representativM 
of George Middleton) to James Coutts for £1000. 
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to Thomas Coutts for a capital stun o£ £1600. The 
brothers had pledged themselves to abide by the award, 
whatever it might be; but a year later, June 15, 1776, 
Thomas Coutts infonned bis friend. Colonel Crawfurd, 
that his " brother would not accept the annuity and refuses 
still to assign the lease of the house in accordance with 
tenns of the Award. It would be easy to force him, but 
very disagreeable." Shortly after this James Coutts 
went abroad, and died at Gibraltar in February 1778. 

There is nothing to show by what means or at what date 
he finally gave way, or whether death took the decision 
out of his hands. 

Talent, Industry, Luck — these were the three Fates 
which spun the web of Tom Coutts' destiny. At forty- 
three years of age he found himself the siirvivor of three 
elder brothers, whose fortunes had not stood in his way, 
but whose disappearance from the scene left him the heir 
to their chances and opportunities. His brother James 
had made a great match (" Miss Polly Peagrim of Knights- 
bridge, ^£30,000," as the Gentleman's Magazine for 1755 
puts it, tout court), and he who had married his brother's 
servant stood in his brother's shoes, the beneficiary of his 
brother's marriage portion. It is said of some men that 
whatever they touch turns to gold. If that were all that 
could be said of Thomas Coutts his life might have merited 
half a column of a Biographical Dictionary, or at least 
have served to point the moral of a scandalous pamphlet. 
It is true that slowly, steadily, and in the course of siicty 
years' unremitting attention to business he acqiiired a 
fortune which in these days would be noticeable, but by 
no means extraordinary. His life is worth writing, not 
because he was the creator and in part the proprietor 
of Coutts' Bank, but because, in the acquisition and the 
administration of his wealth, he became a power in his own 
land and outside it as the hriend and adviser of kings and 
princes and minist^s of State. Rank appealed to him. 
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the amenities and even the splendour of wealth deUghted 
him ; but he cared for none of these things in comparison 
with the ordering of his own life after his own sense of right, 
and as he willed it to run its course. The secret of his 
management of the great was not only the flair of the 
financial potentate, who knew when to be lavish with his 
loans and when to tighten his purse-strings, but the mag- 
netic force of personal dignity. 

It was the lack of this " herb o' grace " that marred the 
career of his brother James, even before he showed signs 
of mental disease. His younger brother must have suffered 
much at bis hands directly and indirectly from the com- 
plaints and criticisms of customers before he was driven to 
consult a physician and to communicate his report of 
the case to others. But it is impossible to read the corre- 
spondence without some grains of pity for the supplanted 
partner who was to be compelled to make his own quietus, 
albeit, to quote a memorable phrase, it was a " regrettable 
necessity." 

" His retirement," wrote his wife's cousin, John Crawford, 
" was not only proper, but absdutdy necessary. No 
sensible man would have dealt with the shop if Mr James 
Coutts had continued in the business. As to the terms on 
which they have parted, they are not such as they ought 
to be. But that is not the fault of Mr Thomas Coutts — a 
man in poor Mr C.'s situation ought not to be a banker." 
None the less, sunt lachrynus rerum. There must have 
been truth, discount it as one may, in the obituary tribute 
of a legatee — " I need not tell you, my dear Caleb, that 
such a heart as he was possessed of is very rare to be met 
with, and I despair of ever meeting with its equal again." 

In the autumn of 1776 James Coutts and his daughter 
Fanny, accompanied by his aunt, Lady Stuart, and h^ 
eldest son, went abroad for his health, to return no more ; 
and thenceforth the house in the Strand was left in the 
undisturbed possession of Thomas Coutts and his family. 
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It must have been a strange experience, a mixture of triumph 
and amusement for Susannah Coutts, when she returned 
as mistress to the lAatce whence she had set out, perhaps 
in secret, certainly in disgrace, on a May morning in 1763 ; 
but there was neither historian nor bard, sacred or other- 
wise, to celebrate the event. To Fanny Coutts, who had 
taken her place as mistress of the home, the new regime 
at the house in the Strand must have been peculiarly 
distasteful ; and, when her father died, so far from regarding 
her uncle as her next friend and protector, she rejected 
his advice and in the end declined all further intercourse. 
She had been led to believe by her father that his brother 
had been unduly favoured by the arbitration, and she had 
fallen in love and made up her mind to marry her cousin, 
John Stuart. Tom Coutts was against this marriage, and 
opposed it directly and indirectly by every means in his 
power. He thought that the match had been unscrupulously 
and indelicately manoeuvred by Lady Stuart whilst the 
young lady was under her protection, and the immediate 
object was to lay hands on her prospective fortune for the 
purpose of repairing and re-establishing the fortimes of 
the house of Allanbank. He thought meanly of the future 
baronet's health and character, and above all he disapproved 
of the coimection on account of the " uni^easant things " 
which had occurred in his own family in former generations 
of the Stuarts — ^the fact being that members of both families 
in various degrees had shown signs of mental derangement. 
He wrote to Colonel Crawfurd as a friend and trusted 
adviser of his niece. He wrote to his relative and trustee. 
Lord Stair. He wrote to her grandmother, Mrs Peagrim, 
and he wrote to the young lady hersdf. Her money, he 
explained, was nothii^ to him. ^e might make a will 
in favour of Sir John Stuart, but he augured ill of so perilous 
an alliance. It is needless to say that as Lady Stuart 
intended the marriage to take place and the young lady 
was head over ears in love, his interference was worse 
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than fruitless, and that "pretty Fanny" had her way. 
Nor, H is only £air to add, were her uncle's prophecies 
fulfilled. She was, as in the midst of his wrath he was 
candid enough to admit, sensiUe and prudent beyond her 
years, and knew how to protect and preserve her very 
substantial " tocher." To give the Stuarts their due, 
neither her father-in-law nor her husband squandered 
the Coutts dollars. Allanbank, which had been mortgaged 
up to the hilt, was sold, and Fanny's son, the fifth and 
last baronet, was at one time an inmate in that aristocratic 
alms house, St Katharine's Hospital, but his mother's for- 
tune remained untouched. For once Tom Coutts' worldly 
wisdom was at fault, but the letters in which he unpacked 
his heart to his several correspondents are characteristic 
and show the man. 

Correspondence 

May to June, 1778 



Thomas Coutts to Colonel John Walkinshaw Crawfwd.^ 
14/A May, 1778. Bath. 
Thursday. 
My Dear Sm, 

Sir John Stuart wrote me a letter saying Bliss 
Coutts wondered at not hearing from me. I immecuately 
wrote to her in the kindest manner I could on Tuesday 
last. To-day I had a letter from Sir John by which it 
would seem Miss Coutts is dying, or likely to fall into 
a consiunption, and that Dr bmith attends her. I have 
wrote Sir John my opinion that Dr Smith is a conceited 
fool, and that good air, gentle exercise and Goats' Whey 

* For Colonel John Walkinshaw Crawfurd, of Crawford laDd, vidt pott, 
pp. 61-63. There was probably some connectioii between Colonel Ciuwfurd 
«nd Hts Peagrim'B nephew by marriage, Patrick Crawfurd. Hence hii 
interest in the ouumge of Urs Feogiim's giand-daughter, Fanny Coutta. 
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is more necessary than phjrsics. If a [dijrsician is neces- 
sary, Dr Armstrong / uiink a good one, but if there is 
any objection to him, why not send for Dr Warren.* 
or some other eminent man ? For my part I don't 
believe she wants physic. 

I am this moment favoured with your obhging letter. 
Nothing could hurt me more than the match proposed — I 
b^ you will tell Mrs Peagrum (sic) my sentiments on this 
subject. I have desired Sir John to ^ow Miss Coutts 
my letter of this date, and I have put a postscript in 
tlie following words. " I am very sorry to hear arts 
have been used to engage the young Kuiy's affection 
to your son. I do not like relations marrying and can 
never approve of it, and I am sure her faUier never 
would have consented. I am in this as in everything 
direct open and above board, I hope you will do the same 
and show Miss Coutts this letter.' 

If Miss Coutts were to die and leave her fortime to 
Sir John — with all my heart ! I do not want it. But 
I want to see Miss Coutts happy, and do not think this 
match is likely to make her so. 

I have wrote Sir John if Miss Coutts will come down 
here I will go with her to Clifton, or to Goats' Whqr at 
Abergany — and said I suppose Lady Stuart must go 
home to mind her family. I don't care how they take it. 

As to coming to town, my health is so bad I cannot 
think of doing it. I have been very ill for some days, 
and to meet a parcel of designing artful people would 
make me worse. 

You may show Miss Coutts my letter if you please, 
OT Mrs Peagrum. I have no point in view but Hiss 
Coutts's happiness and care not what any body says. 
Believe me, my dear sir, 

Your affectionate, 

and obedient, 

T. Courrs. 

Mrs Coutts sends you her best vrishes — should be glad 
to hear from you soon again. 

■Riclwid Wmtui <i73i-i797), H.A., F.R.CP., aftenraids fdiysiciaii 
ts G«aig«, Prince of Walo. 
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II 

Thomas Coutts to Mrs Peagrim. 

Bath, i8lh May, 1778. 

(Copy) Letter to Mrs Peagrim. 

Madah 

I bave wrote my sentiments very freehr and 
honestly to Sir John Stuart, on the manage phn fctt* 
Miss Coutts, in two letters, and I insisted he should 
show my letters to the young lady. I think if Lady 
Stuart lias any regard to her diaracter she will go home 
to her family, and take her son with her, and if Sir John 
is the worthy honest man I always took him to be he 
will not only insist on his lady and son leaving Miss 
Coutts to herself but that all the friends and rdations 
of her father and mother shall have free access to Hiss 
Coutts, and every opportunity of giving their sentiments 
and opinion if they please. For my own part I profess 
myself totally disinterested, and having no point in view 
but her happiness which I have so mudi at heart as that, 
of my own children, and I think it a hard and crud 
thing that she should be beset or made a prey of. Nobody 
can object to Sir John Stuart's family, but if he himself 
or Lady Stuart could set Miss Coutts's fortune out of 
the question, I am sure they would not wish to marry 
her to their son. Many unfortunate disagreeable things 
have happened in my family, as well as in Sir John's, 
and to jom the children of these two families together is 
making a certain accumulation of misery. I am sorry to 
revive the memory of disagreeable things, which it is the 
interest of my own family should be forgot ; and nothing 
coold make me think of doing it but seeing the whole 
happiness of Miss Coutts's future life at stake. 

If Sir John Stuart shows Miss Coutts my letter, sends 
Lady Stuart home, and leaves Miss Coutts among her 
father's friends and her mother's relations to hear their 
opinions, and if after all this she prefers Mr Stuart 
to other men, I shall no longer object to the match and 
Sir John's conduct will be blameless. But, otherwise, 
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be as well as Lady Sttiart will certainly be despised by 
the w<H-ld, and most justly by all that know the circum- 
stances of the story. I beg and insist you will show this 
letter to Sir John Stuart, and to Miss Coutts, and what- 
ever is the consequences, I shall have the satisfaction 
of having done my duty, by giving a free, open and 
disinterested opinion ; and perhaps it may ako be a 
satisfaction to you to join your endeavours on the same 
occasion. 

I am. Madam, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(signed) Thomas Coutts. 

ni 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

12th June, 1778. 
. . . Having thou^t it my duty to give my opinion 
in strong terms to all concerned on the marriage intended 
between Hiss Coutts and Sir John Stuart's son, I suppose 
it is considered as an injury never to be forgiven, for in 
return to two letters, wrote with the most sincere a^ection 
and in the kindest terras, she has never replied tUl to-day 
in the words following. 

" Sib, 

I have received both your letters and seen all those 
to Sir John Stuart, likewise been told of others wrote 
to indiSerent people, of which I had desired Mr Brown 
to inform you, not wishing to enter a correspondence 
with you, uierefore only trouble you with this to inclose 
Lord Stair's letter. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Frances Coutts." 
This so far is agreeable to me that I am now at no loss 
how to act, as there must be an end of all intercourse. 

Lady Stuart has brought the whole about and, I know 
very well, has with great art endeavoured to blow the 
coaJ of dissension between my brother and me for many 
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years past, from interested motives, which I paid no 
T^ard to, but the success she has met with in working 
on the yoimg lady hurts me exceedingly, not only on 
account of the marriage, but on my own account, as 
she is the only remains of a once promising family, and 
I had flattered myself as my affection for her was pure 
and disinterested that I and my family might have had 
the happiness of living with her on the most friendly 
and cordial footing, which I now see with much concon 
and sorrow can never be, and I have only the consolation 
that it does not happen through any fault or neglect 
on my side. 
I am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient, humble servant, 
Thomas Codtts. 

The marriage took place on September 16, 1778. A year 
or two later the quarrel was made up, and tbou^ it does 
not appear that there was any renew^ of intimacy between 
uncle and niece, her son James and her daughters Lilias 
and Agnes were welcomed at Holly Lodge and largely 
befriended by their great-uncle and by the second Mrs 
Coutts. I-ady Stuart died October 26, 1809, leavmg be- 
hind her the record of a " piot^s and exemplary life." ^ 
■ CmiUs and Co., 1892, p. 35. 
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CHAPTER V 



FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
"Then with Scotland first begin."— Hm^y V. L 'd. 

FOR the manner and events of the first thirty-five 
or forty years of the Ufe of Thomas Coutts the 
documentary evidence is sparse and occasitmal. 
Letters may have been preserved which remain 
undiscovered or have not been placed at my disposal, 
but apcirt from the researches set on foot by Mr Richardson 
and others and continued for the purposes of this work, 
Sir William Forbes is, in reality, the chief and almost the 
sole source of information. From 1770 onwards there is 
a mass of material, for the most part unpublished. One 
of his principal correspondents was his cousin, Colonel 
John Walkinshaw Crawfurd of Crawfurdland, in the county 
of Ayr. Bom in 1721, he saw active service as an officer 
of the 115th Foot at Dettingen and Fontenoy, and, but for 
an honourable, but imprudent and imtoward incident in his 
career, be was on the way to military preferment. He was 
a personal friend of the rebel general. Lord Kilmarnock, and 
from motives of friendship and loyalty attended him on the 
scaffold, and for this act of Qst-fHaJtsi/be was placed at the 
bottom of the Army List. As time went on his offence was 
to some extent condoned, for in 1761 he was appointed 
" Falconer to the king " for Scotland ; but in spite of many 
efiEorts on his own part, and interest made for him by Thomas 
Coutts, he does not seem to have received any command or 
to have r^;ained the goodwill of the military authorities. 
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His mother, bom Robina Walkinshaw, was daughter 
and heiress of John Walkinshaw of that ilk, and in ri£^t 
of his -wife his father had added the name and arms of 
Walkinshaw to those of Crawfurd of Crawfurdland. The un- 
happy Clementina Marie Sophie Walkinshaw, the mistress of 
Priice Oiarles Edward and mother of the Lady Charlotte 
Cfuart, Duchess of Albany, was a distant connection, 
possibly fourth cousin of the Colonel. In her old age she 
corresponded with Thomas Coutts, and was for many years 
a pensioner on his botmty ; and at the date of her first letter, 
fl^iich corresponds with the death of Colonel Crawfurd, it 
it possible tiiat he may have regarded the relief of her 
necessities as a legacy from his friend. Of ancient lineage 
(he was said to be the twenty-second John Crawfurd in 
direct descent). Colonel Crawfurd was the last of his family, 
and on the strength of a comparatively dose connection 
through the Kers of Momeston, he proposed to settle 
the castle and estate of Crawfurdland on Thomas Coutts. 
Contrary to his friend's advice he put off making the settle- 
ment until it was too late. A deed was signed four days 
before his death, and as the statutory period of sixty days 
had not elapsed, and the grantor had not appeared in 
public, " at kirk or in the market-place," after long litigation 
and an appeal to the House tA Lords, it was finally decided 
(1806) ttiat Crawfurdland belonged to the heir-at-law. 
Miss Elizabeth Howison Crawfurd, and not to Thomas 
Coutts, or rather his daughter, Fanny, Marchioness of Bute, 
who was to have succeeded to the estate. 

Apart from a Scotch cousinship, there may have been some 
early tie or some intimacy between the Colonel and the 
Stuarts of Allanbank which brought the two men tt^ther; 
OT business relations, a sense of mutual obligation, may have 
cemented their union, but, from whatever cause, the rich 
and prosperous London banker conceived a warm, one might 
say a romantic affection for the impoverished laird, the 
owner of a ruined castle and a waste of " wat'ry acres." 
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It is from his letters to Crawfurd that our knowledge of 
his thoughts and opinions on public and private incidents 
of the years 1775 to 1790 is principally derived. 

Anotiier source of ii^oimation is the WhiUfoord Papers, 
published by the Oarendon Press in 1898. The entire 
cdlection is now in the British Museiun, and contains letters 
to and from the Coutts family not included in the volume 
edited by Professor W. S. A. Hewins. Caleb White- 
foord, natural son of Colonel Charles Whiteloord, the hero 
of a desperate but futile rally of the King's forces at the 
battle of Prestonpans/ was a contemporary of James 
Coutts and the lifelong friend of both broUiers. They 
were not " schule-laddies " together, for Whitefoord was 
educated at James Mundell's Academy, but they knew 
each other at home. Caleb had been intended for the 
ministiy, but his father, yielding to his son's objections, 
placed him in the counting-house of his friend Archibald 
Stewart. M.P. for Edinburgh, a wine-merchant settled in 
York Buildings, now reckoned as part of the " Adelphi." 
In 1753, soon after Tom Coutts came up to town, Colonel 
Whitefoord died, and Caleb entered into partnership with 
Thomas Brown, wine-merchant of Craven Street, Strand. 
Henceforward there was a close and intimate connection 
between the Coutts brothers and their neighbours Brown 
and Whitefoord. They shared the secrets of each others' 
business and of their home lives. 

Caleb Whitefoord has his place in the history of his 
times and of his country. He may be described as the 
Coryidieus of the " Wits." He had some vogue as the 
author of political squibs and j^tx d'esprit, and as jester 
in ordinary to the Morning Chronicle ; but only a character 
for sound good sense combined with a genius for good 
fellowship could have won him the acquaintance and 
friendship of such men as Adam Smith and Sir Joshua 

■See Tah* p/ a Grandfathtr, cbap. xviii; Proit WorMs, Puis, 1S30. 
vi). S17. and Lockhart's Lift of ScaU, 1837. i. 141. 
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Reynolds, of Goldsmith and Smollett, of Foote and Garrick 
and Colman, or obtained for him the august approval of 
Dr Johnson. Partly from the accident of neighbourhood, 
he formed a dose connection with Benjamin Franklin, 
who in 1757 lodged next door to him in Craven Street, a 
circumstance which long afterwards led to him being chosen 
as Secretary to the Commission which sat in Paris, 1782- 
1783, for arranging the Preliminary Treaty of Peace with 
the United States of America. He was one of those 
men who, without h^ birth or great talents or official 
rank, make their way to the front by a kind of native 
charm. They are popular schoolboys, clubbable men, 
and their popularity grows while they sleep. Their secret 
dies with them, and their posthumous fame rests on the 
testimony of those who have achieved fame for themselves. 
Caleb Whitefoord had the good fortune to suggest to OUver 
Goldsmith a postscript to his immortal RetaHaHon. 

" Here WUtefoord reclines, &nd deny it who can, 
Thongb be merrily liv'd, he is now a grave man : 
Bare compound of oddity, frolic and inn. 
Who lelish'd a joke, and rejoic'd in a pan ; 
Whose temper «as generooa, open, sincere ; 
A stranger to flatt'ry, a stranger to fear ; 
Who scatter'd aionnd wit and bnmonr at will. 
Whose daily bo» moU half a column might fill : 
A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice free; 
A scholar, jret surely no pedant was he. 
What pity, alas I that ao lib'ral a mind 
Should so kmg be to newspaper essays confin'd I 
Who perhaps to the stuxunit of science conld soar. 
Yet content ' if the table he set in a roar.' 



Merry Whitefoord, farewell I for thy sake I admit 

That a Scot may have humour, I had almost s^d wit. 

This debt to thy mem'ry I cannot refuse, 

' Thou best humonr'd man with the worst humonr'd muse.' " 

But the Whitefoord who was the Governor of many 
literary feasts and " kept^ the tatde in a roar " was quite 
unknown to fame, when Tom Coutts determined on bis own 
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way of life and started house-keeping in St Martin's Lane 
with his niece's nursemaid for a bride. As the marriage 
took place on May 18, 1763, the following memorandum, 
dated 8th December 1763, points to a concealment of the 
fact on the part of the brothers : — 

[AOBBB]MBMT. 

Admiral Gordon, Eear Admiral of the White, President. 

Jamce Contts, Esqr., Banker. 

Thomas Contta, Esqr., Ditto. 

Thomas Brown, Wine Merchant, etc. 

John Elliot,' Eaqr., Captain of the Bellona. 

Caleb Whitefoord, Secretary to the Society. 

James Contts wagera Kith John Elliot, that he, the said John EUiot, 
■haU l>e married before James Contts, Thomas Coutta, Caleb Whitefoord, 
or either of them : The amount of the vager is an entertainment to the 
above six persons and six of their friends — the kwer to pay for the 
entertainment, and to make the winner a present of a horse, not under 
thi(rty) (paper torn) price. 

Agreed Nem. con. (That the ent)ertainment be given on Wednesday 
the 31st instant at the St Alban's Tavern in St Albans Street. 

JAMES COUTTS. 
J. ELLIOT. 

Here we have a little colony of Scotsmen who at any rate 
enjoyed their own jokes. Oneof them, John Elliot, who fou^t 
at Cape St Vincent, served under Kempenfeldt and rose to be 
Admiral, was second cousin to James and Thomas Coutts, and 
hence, no doubt, his admission to the Club. Indeed, White- 
foord attempted to disabuse the public of a notion, strange to 
say still prevalent, that too large a share of " places of 
trust and profit " was engrossed by his countrymen, 
" Hiilo- Veritas," as he signed himself, may have proved 
his point, but it is a fact that for many a long year Tom 
Coutts moved in a circle of " London Scottish," emigrants 
< John ElUot, third son of Sir GUbert Elliot, Admiral of the Red, M.P. 
for Cockermonth, died 1809. "The capture by Commodore, afterwards 
Admiral, Elliot, of a privateering squadron under Thurot, was considered 
at the time to be a very teiUiant exploit ; and it had important reanlts, 
inasmuch aa it saved tiie town of Belfa^ from imminent deatrnction." 
Ufa and Letters of Sir Gilbert ElUet, 1874, i. 33, Note I. 
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like himself, and turned to them for society and support. 
The scene is the neighbourhood of Charing Cross, in St 
Martin's Lane, but the dramatis persona are North Britons. 
His landlord, Dr Maxwell Garthshore, was the son of an 
eminent Scottish minister. The Reverend John Calder, 
who was entrusted with the care of Patrick Coutts, was 
of Scottish origin. Archibald Stuart, son of Lord Provost 
Archibald Stuart, who was accused of betraying Edinburgh 
Castle to the Highland dans in 1746, a Scottish Member of 
Parliament, was settled in York Buildings, a stone's-throw 
from the bank, and Caleb Whitefoord was close at hand 
in Craven Street. He was a seatholder of the Scottish 
National Church in Crown Court, Russell Street, and there, 
or privately in his own house, by the Presbjrterian minister, 
his children were baptized. 

A third correspondent, to whom Tom Coutts opens 
his mind on the political and financial questions of 
the day, was John Dalrymple, fifth Earl of Stair. 
The son of a Scottish Baron of Exchequer, grandson 
of the first earl, at one time Lord Justice-Gerk, be 
was called to the Scottish Bar, but afterwards obtained 
a commission as captain in the army. His uncle, the 
second Earl, Field-Marshal and Ambassador Extraordinary 
to the Court of Versailles, had nominated him his successor 
in the peerage, and on his death in 1747 he took his seat 
in the House of Lords as representative peer, and took 
part in the debates and voted ; but a year later, owing to 
an adverse decision of the Committee of Privileges, he was 
disennobled and did not succeed to the family honours 
till the death of his cousin, the third, and his cousin's son, 
the fourth Earl, in 176S. In 1771 he was again returned 
as a representative peer for Scotland, and made use of 
his position to uphold the cause of the American Colonies 
and to oppose measures designed to punish them for 
their resistance to the Home Government and bring them 
into submission. Parliament was dissolved, September 
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30, 1774, and, as might have been expected. Lord Stair 
was not re-elected as a representative peer. Thenceforth 
he devoted his energies to the publication of a series of 
pamphlets, in which he sought to open the eyes of the 
public to the actual state of national finance, and to urge 
the duty and necessity of economy. So gloomy and pessi- 
mistic were his forebodings, that according to Walpole {A 
Catalogue of Roytd and Honourable Authors, 1806, v. 166, 
167), he was nicknamed the "Cassandra of the State." 
A Scottish nobleman of ancient lineage and high rank, 
he preaches doctrines which would try the faith of a Little 
Englander of the twentieth century. In one of his later 
pamphlets. Advice and Expostulation with the People (1784), 
his budget-making included such drastic measures as the 
duplication of the land tax and the cession of Canada and 
Gibraltar as expensive luxuries which the nation was unable 
to afford. It is needless to say that he prophesied to the 
winds and that only the pamphlets remain, a curious record 
of a forgotten personality, and illustrative mainly of what 
our ancestors used to call the " perfervidum ingenium " 
of the despised and dreaded North Briton. He had married 
(circ. 1748) Margaret, dau^ter of George Middleton and 
niece of George Campbell, and in right of his wife at one 
time owned ttie lease of the bank premises in the Strand. 
Owing to this connection with his brother's family (Lady 
Stair and Mrs James Coutts were first cousins), or because 
he respected him and sympathized with his pro-American 
views, Thomas Coutts played the part of London corre- 
spondent to the banished Lord, who seasoned his exile with 
the bitter sauce of a glowing but acrid rhetoric. From these 
three sources — the Whilefoord Papers, the letters to Colonel 
Crawfind, and the letters to Lord Stair — we are able to 
trace the outline of the history of Tom Coutts from the 
dissolution of partnership in 1775 to his visit to the 
Continent in 1788. 
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CORRESPONDEMCE 

October 3, 1767 to December 10, 1777 

I 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

London, yd October, 1767. 

My Dear Sir, 

I had the pleasure of your letter of the i8th 
and am much obliged to you for your attention to what 
I said about Captain Rankine : I think he is really a 
very worthy good young man, and I believe he would 
not compUun of his father to anybody, though it is 
certainly very hard as he has no other child, that he does 
not spare a small matter to make him easy in his profes- 
sion. He wants nothing for extravagance or ejroence 
as many of his cloth do, and, in my opinion, any father 
mig^t be happy in such a son. I thought in the country 
you might happen to fall in company with him, and that 
your character of the son, if his name was mentioned, 
Tnight be of use, or that you might say something of his 
case to any person you knew to be intimate, or to have 
any weight with the father. 

My brother is still in the good town [Edinburgh]. I 
flatter myself his matters will go there as he would wish 
as he is very strongly supported by the Duke of Grafton. 
If his health is good there is the less matter : that great 
blessing, and ease of mind are the best things this world 
can bestow — without either what signifies all the rest ? 
So you have lost your friend, the Duke of York.* No man, 

* Edward, Dake of York, bom March 14, 1739, aRear-AdmiralandK-G., 
ms tbe second son of Frederick, Piince of Wales. He was George the 
Tbird's favourite brother. Horace Walpole's friend, Williai^ Call, tha 
antiquary, says that he was "of an amorous dispositios^. . /weakandlow, 
and in his conversation contemptible — under-sized, baker-kneed, with 
i»rgi white eyes and Ught.coloured hair." Unlike his notber he had a 
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I think, ever had a short life and a merry in greater per- 
fection ! He had knocked up all his attendants mit 
Wrottesley.^ 

The town is very dead at present. I think I do not 
remember ever to have seen it so much so — very little 
news stirring. Bradshaw comes into Parliament for 
Harwich in me room of Mr Townshend,* and Lord North 
is Chancellor. 

Mrs Coutts continues pretty well and desires to be 
kindly remembered to you. I suppose we shall soon 
see you in town. If you stay much longer you will 
be obliged to embark at your own door and sau hither. 
I am very glad, however, to hear, at second hand, that 
your acres are so well worth cultivating. 

I suppose by saying your contest is now at an end by 

pudon foe faavslUng, and daring the two months precsding his death be 
had huiried from one foreign court and city to another, from Bmasela 
to Paris, from Paris to Compiigne, and thence to ChantiUy and Toulon, 
" inspecting " palaces and fortifications. 

When be was a boy, and " 'tis no great matter," his " amorous disposition " 
got him into trouble. Like his ancestor's son, Henry VIII., he made love to 
a dairy-maid, but with less succcas, for she turned the key of the royal 
dairy at Kew and kept him a close prisoner for six mortal hours. He died 
at Monaco, September 7, 1767. and the Prince, in honour of the event, 
" put all bis court, his servants, officers and even the bells, in monming " 
— a princely compliment wliicb King George adcnowledged by a magnificent 
present of horses. 

1 Sir John Wrottesley, eighth Baronet, 1744-1787, a Page of Hononr to 
George the Third, and Equerry to Edward, Duke of York, was afterwards 
H.P. for Newcastle-nnder-Lyme. 

* The Honourable George Townshend {1726-1767), younger son of Charles, 
third Viscount Townshend, was Secretary at War in the Newcastle and 
Bote ministries of 1760, 1763. He was appointed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in August 1766. His record is that of a brilliant, versatile, but 
nnscrupulons politician. It is reniemtiered to his credit that he described 
the Rocldngfaam administration of July 1763, in which be served as Pay- 
master, as " a lute-string ministry, fit only for summer wear," and, to his 
lasting discredit, that he promoted the bills which, among other dntiea, 
imposed a tea-tax on the Americafi Coloiiles. 

He married Caroline, Dowager^Countess of Dalkeith, and daughter of 
John, Dtike of Argyll. He died in his forty-second year, but not before he 
had secured for his wife the barony of Greenwich in her own right, and tlia 
Lord-Iientenancy of Ireland for his brother, the fourth Viscount, who w*a 
afterward! created Uarqois Townshend 
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the death of Mr Townshend, that your demands will 
be allowed without further trouble. 
I ever am. 

My Dear Sir, 

Most truly yours, etc. etc., 

Thomas Coutts. 

II 

Thomas CouUs to CaM> WhiUfoord. 

[? 1768] Wednesday Morning at Nine. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am just returned, but Mrs Coutts does not 
come till evening, so if you have forgiven my fl^t of 
yesterday, and that you are really disengaged to-day, 
I will, if you pennit me, partake with you of whatever 
was made ready and not used yesterday with as much 
pleasure as of a Turtle Feast ; but pray do not let it 
mterfere with any sort of engagement you may have 
had, for it will make no sort of difference to 

Yours ever, 

T. C. 

Ill 

Mrs Coutts to Major [J. W.] Crawfurd. 

August 21S/, 1771. 
Mrs Coutts's compliments to Major Crawfurd. She 
forgot to inform him the number of the Lottery Ticket * 
in which she has the pleasure to have half a share with 

> From 1709 to 1824 the Government raised sums in lotteries authorised 
by Act of ParUameot. The reveooe accruing to the State was derived 
from the premiums at which the ^10 lottery tickets, which were pnt np 
to a kind of private auctioo, were sold to the stockbroker who made the 
largest tdd. The tickets were then resold at a second premium to con- 
tractois, who oSered them to the public at a third premium, either on 
single tickets, or, more frequently, on the fourth, eighth, or sixteenth of a 
ticket. By this means from 1793 to 1814 the Government made an average 
yearlyprofitof/34G,765, whilst the rise on the price of the fractional shares 
of a ticket fell hghtly on the purchasers. To prevent fraud the tickets 
were drawn from a machine embellished with the Hoyal Arms. At one 
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the Major is Twelve hundred and forty-five, and she 
hopes will prove £20,000. 

IV 

James CouUs to Samuel Foote. 

[February 2, 1773.] 
Dear Sir, 

I snatch a moment to acquaint you that Lord 
Townshend and L. Bellemont* met about an hour ago. 
L. Bellemont is dangerously wounded. I know you 
will receive particular [Measure by hearing that your 
friend L. T. has acted nobly. I hope we shall hear no 
more Irish bullying. 

Yours very humbly, 

J. COUTTS. 
To Samuel Foote, Esq. 

time twelve Blue Coat boys wen chosen to turn a wheel which discharged 
the tickets from the centre of the machine. 

In 1771 the sum ofiered by the Govenuneat was ;£6jo,ooo. 

There were also private lotteries authorised by Government; aa, for 
instance, in 1773 when [vidt ^si. Letter V.) the Brothers Adam, then 
engaged in the work of " developing " the district christened the Adelphi, 
whkh was raised on arches on the foreshore of the Thames, were permitted 
to raise asum of ^334,000 an tickets of jfjo each. 

Thomas Coutts, who was the moat cautious of men, seems to have amused 
himself by buying portions of lottery tickets in the name or on behalf of 
his wife and daughters and friends. In the Adelphi Lottery he was 
seriously interested, being both banker to and tenant of the name-giving 
" Adelphi," John, Robert, James, and William Adam. 

See A History of English LotUriti, by John Ashton, 1S93, p. 75, et passim. 

* Charles, fourth Viscount, first Marquis Townshend (i 734-1S07) . was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 1767-1772. His vics-iegal administration was ex- 
tremely unpopular with ^e "Undertakers." t.«., the heads of great families 
who " undertook " to cany on the King's Government in return for pensions 
and patronage to he placed at thdr disposal. Lco-d Bellamont was one of 
the fifteen dissentient peers who protested againsi Lord Townshend's con- 
tinning Viceroy, February 1771; hot by "Irish bullying" James Cootts 
pfobably refers to Flood's attacks on Townshend's Viceroyalty, in "Bara- 
tariana," and in the Irish House of Commons. The dnel was fought in 
" Mary-Io-bon Fields," February a, 1773. Lord Bellamont (Charles Coote. 
d. 1800) was wounded in the groin and was conveyed m a chair to bis 
lodgings, as he could not bear the motion of a chi^ " from the agony 
arising fitnn his muni."— Annual Rtgisttr, 1771, p. 347 : and 1773, p. 73. 
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Thomas Coutts to Caleb WhiUfoord. 

March 1st, 1773. 
Number One Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty-two 
in the Adelphi Lottery belongs in Fifth Shares to Keane 
Fitzgerald, Dr John Armstrong,* James Paine,' Caleb 
Whitefoord and myself, and is Iot in my hands. 

Thomas Coutts. 

VI 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 
Strand, 
30<A March, 1775. 

Madam, 

Having taken the liberty of acquainting Lord 
Chatham by my letter to your Ladyship, of my brother's 
determination of quitting business at Lady Day, I now 
am under the necessity of communicating the reason why 
I have agreed to delay it till Midsummer. 

My brother having wrote the most anxious letters to 
Mr Seton,' a gentleman in great friendship with our family, 
pressing the delay, I was really touched with tiie distr^ 
of his mind on the occasion, and tho' contr^y to the 
opinion of many of my friends, upon Lord Bute and 
Mr Seton writing to me and to my brother letters, taking 
the consequences upon them and pledging themselves to 
me and to the public for this most necessary plan being 
carried into execution on the 24th of June next, I flatter 
myself they will be all satisfied to wait till then, and I 
am in hopes it may meet with no further obstacle. I 

> John Aimstiong, poet, physician, essayist (1709-1779), published tha 
Art of Pnsaving Health in 1744. He wu aa intimate fiiend of Thomas 
Coutts, who mmmiaainnnH Sir joehuj^ Reynolds to paint his portrait. 

■ James Paine or Fayne (1735-1789) was an architect of some note as 
a builder of conntry seats and mansions. He was President f f the Society 
of ArtiatB in 1771. A near neighbour and friend of James and Thomaa 
Coutts. be was one of the ezecators under James Coutts' will. -- 

' Vidt post, p. 202 n. ^ 
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take the liberty of enclosing two letters which would 
alone have been authority sumcient for proceeding in this 
business, and may still contribute to the smoothness of 
the settlonent hereafter — in this view the addition of 
Lord Chatham's name, if his Lordship approves of the 
ktta', will no doubt carry with it the weight it ought 
to do. 

I am, with sincere respect. Madam [etc.], 

Thomas Codtts. 

vn 

Thomas CouOs to tie Earl of Stair. 

&A June, 1775. 

MyLokd, 

I received your Lordship's letter the same day 
that the Award was delivered to me by order of Lord 
Bute and Lord Rochford, viz. on Tuesday the 6th inst., 
and I understand they sent a copy to my brother by 
that day's post. 

I am to take as good all the debts due to the shop 
with only a very few exceptions, which exceptions are 
debts eiUier contracted from friendship or such as will 
take a long time of liquidating, or that are thought bad ; 
and if these debts, so excepted, are not paid by the 24th 
of June 1777, my brother is then to relieve me of two- 
thiras of the amount. Meanwhile I am on the 24th 
instant to pay him his whole Stock, Profii and Costs in 
the shop. 

He is to assign to me the term of thirty-two years to 
come in the house in the Strand (for which he paid 
your Lordship £2000 in 1768), as I am to pay 3^1600 for 
the same. 1 am to give turn my bond, with £10,000 
penalty, to pay him an annuity of ;^6oo during his life, 
if the "business is carried on so long by me, or my heirs, 
or by anybody under, or in trust for me or them, or by 
virtue of any contract made with me or them. , 

These are the principal articles fixed by the Award. 
I cannot judge of how far it will please my brother. 
As for myself, I considered the matter maturely before 
I submitted it, and determined to abide frankly and 
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malce myself contented with whatever was done, con- 
fident as I still am that the two noble persons undertook 
it (without much hope of pleasing either side) from 
friendly motive and would decide on the pure principles 
of Honour and Justice most conscientiously. 

Lord Rochiord, I find, took great pams to enquire 
among men of business and to put cases of A and B, 
etc. . . . 

I have taken the first opportunity I had of writing to 
your Lordship to thank you as I oi^ht for the very 
handsome offer made me of advancii^ money at this 
time, which I shall ever remember with gratitude, though 
I flatter myself I shaU not want any assistance. 
I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient and most 
faithful servant, 

Thomas Coutts. 

P.S. — I am sorry to see the nation outrunning their 
income at the end of twelve years' peace, and a Hinister,^ 
instead of showing a true state of the case, making the 
^orant beUeve he is every year lessening the National 
Debt. I am obliged to your Lordship for the particulars, 
though it opens no very pleasing prospect of affairs. 



Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
22nd June, 1775. 
My Lord, 

With respect to American affairs * Lord Rochford 
was always against the measure of sending troops to 
reduce them, but he informs me they still propose sending 
" Lord North. 

■ The Battle of Lexington, in which the first blood was shed in the pro- 
longed contest betnreea tbe Americ&D Colonies and the British Govemnietit^ 
was fought OD February ig, 1775. Oa Hay 35, a detachment of 5500 
British troops under Generals Howe, Clinton, and Buigoyne were landed 
at Boeton. On June 25, three days after the date of this letter, the 
Americans were defeated, but at a great cost, at the Battle of Bunker's HilL 
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more, though in all probability the whole may be ordered 
to be recalled by the time the reinforcements get there. 
The idea of reducing such a continent to obedience 
(especially after letting them have so much time to unite) 
appears to me, so far as I am capable of judging, to be 
absolutely impossible, and attendwi with the most ruinous 
consequences to this country. 

I am, my Lord, etc., 

Thomas Coutts. 

IX 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

24^h August, lyys- 
My Dear Sir, 

Erskine's * letter is wrote with that degree of 
art which gives some people just ability enough to hurt 
others and themselves too in the end. 

I fear by what you write you do not intend to see us 
before you go northward, liut I hope you will be pre- 
vailed on to give us that pleasure, and I should also wish 
you might see my brother before you go. He will, I fear, 
be but too ready to think his friends neglect him and lay 
it to his quitting business. 

I am so teized atmut taking a partner that I have 
concluded with Mr Adam Drummona.* The name of the 
house to be Thos. Coutts and Co., to begin next week. 
Meanwhile he is gone to Harrogate and Scotland for six 
weeks. 

I fear I must stxU expect to be the slave, but I could 
not reconcile myself to any other proposal and not very 
easily to this. He is to live in the house in the Strand. 

I could not have the benefit of my brother's advice, 
as things were situated, but I wished, if I could, to find 
I Thomas Erskm« (1750-1823), Lord Chancellor, 1S06-7. published in 
177s a pamphlet on Abus^ in llu Army. 

■ " Ht Adam Drummond was the son of Ur Dmmmond of Megginch in 
Perthstuic, and nncle of Sir Gordon Drummond, who distinguished himself 
in the American War [at Niagara in 1814]. He retired from the house 
on the failure of the Ayr Bank, which was the cause of embarrassment to 
BO many families in Scotland." (Note by Sir £. Haijoribonks.) 
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a man nlio, I thought, mi^t prove agreeable to him. 
Drummoad is his old acquaintance and a good humoured 
man, and I hope will continue to live in friendship with 
him. 

Adieu, My Dear Sir, 

Yours ever, etc., 

T. COUTTS. 



Thomas CouUs to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
1st September, 1775. 

Hy Lord, 

Your Lordship may justly wonder you have 
not heard from me in answer to several letters, but the 
truth is I have been in daily hopes of getting ^lat you 
desired — vizt. the sum of the funded debt as given mto 
Parliament at Christmas Z770 and the sums of interest 
payable thereon. 

The Qerks of the House of Commons and everybody 
of my acquaintance from whom I could procure this 
information are in the country at this dead time, and 
it was but yesterday I met with one of them 1^0 told 
me the state [i.e. statement] had not been given in 
trc«Q Christmas 1772 to 1774 ; but I suppose it was 
given into the House of Peers at Christmas 1773, 
and I may know it from there — but whether two and a 
half, or only half a million has been really paid ofi in 
eleven years peace and prosperity, the prospect upon a 
rebelUon and a foreign war is gloomy enough. I am 
assured there has been considerable aid in different 
ways sent from Bristol to the AmericEins, and that there 
is great suspicion of insurrection in that neighbourhood 
which have alarmed administration. When once it 
comes to that and the danger is at hand the panic will be 
great. Meanwhile violent coercive measures appear to 
be seriously determined, and when the Parliament meets 
next month I should think great sums of money will be 
wanted. Lord Bute has not been in town tiut fcv a 
day since I got your Lordship's papers. I believe I 
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shall send them to him, but I really think myself, he 
takes no sort of part or direction in public affairs. 

I have found, in throwing out anything on the subject 
of the nation's estate and demands, a wonderful ignorance 
and disrelish of the subject among men of rank, and I 

auestion much whether among the whole of what is called 
le Ministry there are above one or two capable of under- 
standing your Lordship's state, much more of taking the 
pains you have been at to get at the truth. If so what 
good is to be expected, and is not your Annual Budget 
a mere farce ? My brother is not yet come to England, 
but very shortly exoected. By a letter which Lord 
Rochford had from Mr John Crawford,^ who met my 
brother at Spa, his dissatisfaction at the Award, and at 
Mr Crawford for approving it, is still very great. As 
I find the customers of the shop in general uneasy at 
my being alone in the business, on account of the un- 
certainty of life, I have been obliged to make lioice 
more hastily than I could have wished of a partner. 
I felt so fearful of the dissipated manners of the young 
people of the present age that I believe I shall be thought 
to have gone into the other extreme in taking Mr Adam 
Drummond, the member for St Ives, but I could only 
choose from among such as ofiered, and the objections 
to him, as I am situated, were not so capital as to any 
of the others. The Firm to be signed by the partners 
and by which the drafts on the shop will be addressed, 
is first to be Tho' Coutts and Co., which your Lordship 
will please observe. 

His being in the Ayr Bank was an objective, thou^ 
in the way their affairs are settled, and Mr Drummond 
having got from the Dukes of Buccleuch and Queensbeny 
the most ample relief they could give for all consequences, 
I got over the difficulty. Besides, on six months notice 
I may part with him if necessary. 

I am, my Lord, 
Your I-ordship's most faithful, humble servant, 
Thomas Coutts. 

> Jolm Crawford {or Crawford), sometime M.P. for Ayr, was the son of 
Patrick Crawford of Auchenames, and Elizabeth Middletoo, a grand- 
daughter of John Campbell, who began the banking bnsineaiaf'TheSigoe 
of the Three Crowoea." 
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XI 
Thomas Coutfs to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 

14M September 1775. 
My I-ord, 

I am much obliged to your Lordship for your 
sentiments with respect to Mr Drummond. Lord Bute 
veiy much approved of your state of the National Debt 
and wishes a greater nimiber of men of rank would take 
the same pains to be master of the subject that your 
Lordship has done ; but he says he is told they will be 
able to do without borrowing for the next year, in spite 
of the additional expenses ftom the ^eat surplusses of 
the Sinking Fund, whidi Mr Jenkmson ' says have 
increased beyond conception. 

This is wonderful language, but we shall see how it 
turns out. 

I am, my Lord, etc., 

Thomas Coutts. 

XII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
17/A October, 1775. 
My Lord, 

Everything here continues to wear the face of 
public prosperity. The Stocks rise, and the dependants 
of admmistration give out that no money will be wanted. 
Lord Holland's accounts I understand are settled and 
bis ballance {sic) paid in or will be soon — the Sinking 
Fxmd for last quarter £300,000 more than ever it was 
known — the India Co.'s afiairs in a prosperous state, 
/400,ooo of the Debt by Loan paid oS. and the other 
£1,000,000 they will be able to pay in the course of the 
year I These things will serve, perhaps, to furnish 
> Cbarles Jenldiuaa, first Earl of Liverpool, vho led tbs " King's frienda " 
after the retiremeDt of Bute, was Master of the Bdint in 1773. In 1776 he 
was created Baron Hawkesbnry. 
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expedients for Lord North to continue the deception, 
on people who are incapable of understanding the subject, 
and who are besides very willing to be deceived ; but I 
cannot, after all, see how these American operations 
are to go on without borrowing, and largely too. 
I am, with great truth. 
My Lord, etc., 

Thomas Cootts. 

XIII 
Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
2jth April, 1776. 
Hy Lord, 

I went to Bristol for a week the same Saturday 
on which I beheve your Lordship set out for Scotland. 

. . . Lord North put the House of Commons in 
spirits on Wednesday by his account of the ilourishin^ 
and prosperous state of public affairs. 

His enemies must allow he makes very good bargains 
for the public, for the moneyed gentlemen get very little 
by his Budgets. 

I am, my Lord, etc., 

Thomas Coutts. 

XIV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

15/A June, 1776. 
My Dear Sib, 

I find my brother has been latterly just as he 
was this time twdve month, perfectly well. He writes 
to Brown that he was to leave Cheltenham the day before 
yesterday. I do not know whether he is to go directly 
to Allanbank or how it is to be. I see you intend he 
should visit the " Wat'ry Acres." I wish it were in my 
power to make such an excursion. Some of your Wat'ry 
Lairds or Lords will fall in love I suppose with Miss C. 
OT with her fortune — It would be a very happy thing 
if she falls into good hands and soott — Our fnend Lord 
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CassUlis * is really a worthy man — rather " declined 
into the vale of years — though that's not much." I 
hope they'I visit his Lordship if they go westward. 

My litUe family have at last, I hope, got clear of the 
hooping cough, and Mrs Coutts sends you her best 
coim>liments. 

Have we any chance to see you this sununer ? If 
not, pray write me now and then, as it makes me very 
happy to hear from you. My brother has not accepted 
the annuity, and refuses still to assign over his lease of 
the house in terms of the Award. It would be easy 
to force him, but very disagreeable. I am sure he would 
be a happier man if it were done and if he would {instead 
of trying to explain and to labour at past appearances) 
franklyand pleasantly view and acknowledge the situation 
of bis healtn as beii^ what all the world knows it is — he 
might then live pleasantly with all his friends, not one of 
whom I am sure ever meant any thing but what was 
kind and aSectionate towards him. 

I am told he says he should become liable for the shop 
debts by taking the annuity, which is a great mistake. 
But certainly his assigning 1^ lease of the bouse to me 
for £1600 will not make him so liable — I wish you could 
persuade him to do this. Adieu, My Dear Sir, believe me, 
sincerely yours, etc., 
T. COOTTS. 

XV 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, Londok, 

30th Augftst, 1776. 
My Lord, 

The Stocks rather rose upon the accounts of 
our commanders blundering in the riv^ of Charlestown,' 

* David Keonedy. tenth Earl of CassiUis, died anmaiiied, Dec. 8, 1793. 
At his death the earldom passed to his iriTurngn Archibald Kennedy (a 
descendant of the third Earl), father of the first Marquis of Ailsa. 

' In June 1776 General Clinton, supported by a fleet commanded by Sir 
Biter Parker, made an nnsncceasfnl attack npon CharlestcMi, and was 
repulsed by General Lee. 
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and I suppose will not be much affected even though 
General Howe's attempt should miscarry at New ifork, 
which people are not without fears about. The artillery, 
notwithstanding aU the expense, is known to be in very 
bad order and not well officered — Colonel Archibald 
Campbell ^ being a prisoner is a great loss to that Service. 
There is another lour months Navy bill ordered to be 
paid, and thoi^h other things lay over it has a good 
effect on the Stocks tiieir pajring up the Navy so far. 
I am, my Lord, etc., 

Thomas Coutts & Co. 

XVI 
Thomas Couiis to the Earl of Stair. 

Stoke, near Bristol, 

igiA April, 1777. 
My Lord, 

I have been obliged, on accoimt of a ven^ ill 
state of health, to leave London, and have been at Bath 
and in this neighbourhood about a month, which has 
prevented me writing to your Lordship, 

I shall be in London very soon, but on receiving yom: 
letter of the 5th inst. I applied to some Bristol fnend 
and have got your Lordsmp an opinion of an eminent 
Counsellor as well as of a merchant of great reputation. 
I really believe their opinions are better than those of 
the great Crown Lawyers or the London merchants, 
who are not so properly called traders as the Bristol 
people, and, indeed, these last are often concerned in 
mines themselves. 

I am with great truth, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 
I gave a fee of two guineas to Counsellor Hobhouse.' 

■ Sir Archibald Campbell of Invem^ (1739-1791), M.F. for the Stirling 
Burghs, 1774 and 17891 served in America, 1754-1764; was taken prisoner 
in 1775 ; captured Savannah, and was Governor of Madras, 1786-1789. 

■ Sir Benismin Hobhonse, Bait., statesman and philanthropist, the 
father of Byron's friend. Sir John Cam Hobhouse, afterwards I,onl 
Bconglitoii. was bom March 29, 1757, and died Ang. 13, 1831. 
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There are in the Stannarie La'ws in England us^es that 
would direct the articles of a partnership to be entered 
into upon a previous ^reement. Probably there may 
be also sudi laws and usages in Scotland. 

XVII 
Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
30/A April, 1777. 
My Lord, 

I send your Lordship inclosed the annual account 
of the disposal of a year's income of Mr Campbell's 
estate to the 24th ult. ... I am but just returned to 
town and still in a very indifferent state of health. I 
am told I have no formed disease, and that if I abstain 
from business and confinement, I shall get well. But 
this, however necessary, is not very easy for me, and is 
rendered more difficult by the absurdity (to give it the 
tenderest epithet) of my first clerk Mr Taylor, ^o the 
day of my return to town told me if I did not immediately 
take him into partnership, he must leave me that hour. 
As I hardly know any person I think more improper 
in every respect to be a partner in a banker's shop than 
Mr Taylor,^ yam Lordship may be sure I made no diffi- 
culty in allowing him to go ; the manner of his application 
alone, indeed, would have precluded the success of it, 
at the same time that it evinced his want of under- 
standing ; so that in any other view except that of my 
present want of health I can scarce regret his leaving 
me, thou^ he has been so long about the house. 

I have full as much confidence in the integrity and 
assiduity of my other clerks, as in any of their predecessors, 
and Mr Drummond and I have admitted Mr Edmund 
Antrobus ■ a third partner, whose signature is annexed, 
' Charles Taylor bad been a clerk in the bouse since 1758, wben bia 
salary began at £30 a year. 

■ Edmund Antrobus, F.R.5. and F.S.A., elder son of Philip Antntbns 
of Congleton. and Mary, dangjiter af Thomas Rowley of Overton in 
Stafiordsbire, was created a baronet, Ma; 32, 181], and died anmairied, 
February 6, 1826. He was succeeded by hji nephew. Sir Edmnnd Antrobtia 
(1793*1876). wbo waa a partner in the baah. 
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and who, I am sure, will exert himself and will in time 
give great satisfaction to all my frioids, as well as to 
his partners. But I flatter myself, I shall always be so 
much the master of my own business as not to depend 
altogether on any man. 

I am, my Lord, etc.. 



Thomas Coutts. 

I hope the opinion I sent about your mine proved 
satisfactory. 

The Firm of your Lordship's most obedient servant, 
Edm. Antrobus— Thobias Coutts & Co. 



XVIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
loth June, 1777. 

My Lord, 

I received your Lordship's kind letter, dated 
May 9th, for which in many particulars I am greatly 
obbged to you, and would with much pleasure accept 
the invitation you are so good as to give me, but I fear 
for this summer I shall not be able to go so far from home, 
though I intend being absent as muc£ as possible. 

Lord Chatham's appearance in the House of Lords 
has done no good, nor could any be expected as matters 
stood. When affairs grow worse it will be fortunate for 
the country if his Lordship should be able to extricate 
us. If no termination of American disputes comes 
this year, God knows what will be the consequence or 
whether it will be in the power of the best abilities to 
reheve us. Meanwhile the sum funded this year I 
suppose is hardly suf&dent to make good the deficiencies 
on the last instead of being equal to the expense of the 
present. 

I am. with great truth, my Lord, 



Thokas Coutts. 
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XIX 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 

I2th August, 1777. 
My Lord, 

I am for ten days in Worcestershire and find 
my health mended by the journey, so much so that 
after staying only a few days in town I am going on a 
northern circuit m Derbyshire, etc., and I hope to stay 
six weeks. I have put Mr Antrobus in the way to get 

four Lordship a clear answer about the lead ore, and 
have requested his doing it as soon as possible. I am 
veiy much obliged to your Ix)rdship for your attention 
and. information on public matters and in regard to the 
Ayr BaiUc. In the desperate situation we are brought 
into by this American afEair, I know not whether an 
immediate war with France is most to be dreaded or 
wished for. That it is inevitable in a little time hence 
seems too plain. Neither should I all together despair 
of success if I could see there was one person fit to conduct 
the ship in such a storm. I saw Lord Pitt yesterd^, 
who tells me that Lord Chatham is very well. But he 
is old and there is nobody or very few fit assistants for 
him. At any rate, in case of a war we must, I suppose, 
withdraw the army from America. How happy it would 
have been had it never been sent there ! 

I am, my Lord, etc., 



Thomas Coutts. 

XX 

Thomas CouUs to the Earl of Stair, 

Strand, London, 
20th November, 1777. 
My Lord, 

I have been favoured with several letters from 
your Lordship which the rambling life I have been 
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following for some months in search of health has pre- 
vented my answering, as there was not anything I could 
say that was material except to thank your Lordship 
for the information you was so good to give me. 

I always thought Miss Coutts possessed discretion 
above her years, and she will, I fear, stand much in need 
of the exercise of it as she is now her own mistress. I 
suspected from her having wrote to your Lordship that 
my poor brother's spirits were too high, and so it now 
appears. 

I suppose she or Mrs Peagrum will have wrote to you 
on the mellancholy {sic) occasion, so that I need not en- 
large on it. He was so much worse than formerly that 
the Charge des Afiaires Britanniques was obliged to put 
him in confinement and to write for orders to Lord W^- 
mouth. Miss Coutts and her cousin having given the 
information are also a sort of prisoners at large. Miss 
Coutts has wrote very fully to Mr Brown, wine merchant 
in Craven Street, a friend of my brother's, and a very 
sensible discreet man, about the management of the 
whole business. 

I understand they mean to send my brother home 
under the care of two of Dr Monro's' men who are to 
go from this. Probably by the time he gets home the 
fit may be over, which makes his case very puzzling 
indeed. 

Nothing can be more alarming than the present situation 
of public affairs. Good news, as it is called, they say 
is expected, but I fear when it comes it will only give 
the Administration spirits for another ruinous campaign. 
Ruin seems ceri:ain if they go on, and near the same if 
they do not. 

Six months' Navy bills lately paid off acted like a 
dram, but every other demand was left till this year's 
money bills can pass. I am persuaded Stocks will fall 
very much unless there should appear a division among 
the Colonies, which there is not the least appearance of, 
that I have heard of. 

I John Monro (1715-1791}. phy^cian to Bethlehem Hospital, son at Jamea 
llonro (16S0-1753], physician to Bethlehem Hospital, and groadson of 
Akauodei Monro, Principal of Edinborgh Univcrsitjr. 
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Lord Chatham is in ereat health, but I really am 
apprehensive that no abilities however great can do 
much in the situation things have been drove to. The 
King, however, may very probably be forced at last to 
make the trial. 

I am much oUiged to your Lordship for your Idnd 
solicitude about my health, which I think is much 
recovered, but I am not able lor the same constant applica- 
tion as formerly, and find I must not think of it. 1 am, 
however, I think, very lucky in Mr Antrobus as an 
assistant. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

XXI 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, Deumber loth, 1777. 

Mv Lord, 

Mr Stewart Mackenzie wrote to me from Florence 
that he had advised Mr Pojmtz at Turin to send my 
brother home by sea directly ; but if he comes home ill, 
before Miss Coutts arrives, I don't know anybody that 
can take charge of him. ' 

I hear the Ministry still talk of going on with the war. 
I daresay they will be as long as they can, but it cannot 
go on very long. Burgoyne's army being taken prisoners 
made the Stocks fall. I think it should have had a 
contrary effect since it was likely to have drawn matters 
to an end. Probably Howe's army may next year be 
in the same situation, or sooner. 

The 4 per cent, of last year are now at 86, with near a 
quarter's interest due on it — ^not much less than 5 per 
cent, for the money. 

What may be expected to be the terms for the next 
without a ray of hope of peace I don't know, nor how 
it will be felt. It makes business very ticklish. For 
my own part I keep as clear as possible, thou^ business 
seems rauier to grow upon me, and I have the good luck 
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to be, I believe, as much in the confidence of those who 
deal with me as anybody could wish in my situation. 
I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

Your friend Mr Jas. Grenville,* from having left London, 
has Uttle to do for a banker. His two sons have both 
accoimts at my shop, but I have always imagined Mr 
Grenville had not the same confidence in me as Lord 
Temfde at the late Mr George Grenville, or his son Mr 
Nugent Grenville. Indeed I never had the same oppor- 
tumty of knowing him, and perhajis he may not have 
been jdeased with my brother. I wish if your Lordship 
has an oppo^rtunity you would be so good to give him a 
favourable in^>ression. I know yoiur readiness to do 
me a good office. 

> jAiDBa Gienville (d. 1783) was tbe third son of Richard Grenville 
of WottoD, Bucks, and Hester, (created) Countess Temple. " James 
«nd Heniy [Grenville] were cyphers, not ill provided for at the public 
charge. . . . James, who, says Horace Walpole, ' had all tbe defects of his 
brothers and had turned thon to the best account,' was Deputy Paymaster 
to Pitt-" {Cliaiham, by Lord Rosebery. 1910, p. 133). Hia son James, 
created Baron Glastonbury, died s.p. in 1824. Lord Temple {Richard 
Grenvillo-Teiuple) was still alive in 1777 : George Grenville, the Prime 
Minister, had died In 1770 ; Hr Nugent Temple ancceoded as second Earl 
Temple in 1779, and in r7S4 was createdMarquis of Bucldngham. Thomas 
Coutts thought that all the Grenvilles, even " the cyphers," should be on 
his books. 
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CHAPTER VI 

(1777-1778} 

THOMAS COUTTS AND THE GREAT COMMONER 

"All God, for a man with beart. bead and band — 

Ona still ttrang man in a blatant land t "— Tknkyson. 

ON piiaciple and as a matter of common prudence, 
llioDias Coutts meddled with politics as little 
as possible. The Bank had been originally a 
Whig Bank, but he niunbered among his 
customeis and supporters such prominent Tories as the 
Earls of Bute and Rochford, and he was banker to the 
King. By tradition and descent he was a Tory, and by 
temperament as well as of necessity, he was on the side 
of privilege and authority. But his opinions and sentiments 
on the war with the American colonies, as later with regard 
to the war of the French Revolution, were those of the 
Opposition. It has been argued that the first American 
War was the p>eople's as well as the King's war, and that 
the House of Conmions as wdl as the House of Lords voted 
for its continuance ; that the nation at large could not 
and would not believe that England could be beaten and 
that the Americans would win. But a parliament packed 
with the King's nominees was by no means representative 
even of the narrow electorate by which it was returned, 
and pubUc opinion, if it existed at all, had neither voice 
nor influence. On the other hand, the moneyed class, 
whose patriotism was balanced by common sense, deplored 
a ruinous conflict which could only end in loss and disaster. 
An acquaintance with Benjamin Franklin, at <ms time 
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the neighbour and always the friend of Caleb Whitefoord, 
the influence of Lord Stair, who was ardently pro-American, 
may have had their weight, but it was the weakening of 
public credit, the " tickh^ " condition of trade and 
business, which convinced Thomas Coutts that the King 
and a subservient Ministry were playing a losing game. 
He not only thought, but he knew by the evidence of his 
ledgers that the nation was in danger. He was not alone 
in hoping and beheving that if Lord Chatham could once 
more take the helm, the ship of the state might yet be 
saved. His position as a banker brought him in close 
contact with persons of rank and position, and, over and 
above the power which money gave him, his commanding 
personahty had already won for him a certain inionnEd 
authority in the great world. He was a man to be listened to, 
who, if he spoke at all, could neither be rebufied nor ignored. 
Circumstances enabled him to convey a message to 
Chatham which was not without its effect, and if health 
and life had been spared, might have led to important 
results. In the closing month of 1777, before the news 
of Burgoyne's surrender at Saratoga had reached England, 
Lady Chatham had apphed to Coutts for an advance on 
the security of the parliamentary grant of £3000 a year, 
which was now in arrears. For a nobleman her husband 
was a poor man, and even for a nobleman he was in some 
respects extravagant. He had spent large sums of money 
in laying out the grounds and estate of Burton Psmsent 
in Somersetshire. He drove a coach and six with ten 
outriders. Once when he was taken ill at Marlborough 
on his way to London, he " engaged the whole inn for 
himself, his family and his servants, and held a miniature 
court," till his gout began to mend, or policy no longer 
demanded his absence from town. At the close of his 
Hfe he was deeply in debt, and as he was in no condition 
to face his difBculties, his wife, with or without bis knowledge, 
acted as iateimediary and apphed for a loan. On the 
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strength of the correspondence which ensued, Thomas 
Coutts, who was begimung to despair of the republic, 
made himself the mouthpiece of a general appeal to the 
greatest of hving Englishmen to overcome Us reluctance 
to take the initiative and to offer his services to the King. 
It was believed " that the King would be very glad at 
the present moment to receive a proposal from the only 
person who it is possible should now succeed in a point so 
essential not only to the welfare, but even the existence 
of Great Britain as a prosperous nation." The appeal 
was accompanied by an intimation that Lord Rochford, 
one of the " King's Friends " who had opposed the repeal of 
the American duties and had retired from office as Secretary 
for the South on account of the conciliatory policy of the 
Government, would be willing, on the first emergency, 
to serve with and under Lord Chatham. Cha th a m 's r^y 
is well known. It was to the effect that until and unless 
he received an express command from the King, he would 
not go out of his way to fonn a Government. It may be 
that he hoped that the King would be forced to give him a 
free hand to carry out his own policy, or, more probably, 
he had begun to realise that his life was drawing to a close, 
and that the decision would rest neither with the King or 
with himself. 

The famous last speech in the House of Lords, which no 
one seems to have realised as a dyit^ effort, was delivered 
on April 7, but there was a rally of brief duration, and it 
was not tin May 8, 1778 that the hope if not the mainstay of 
bis country passed away in the hour of her greatest need. 

Two of the following letters from Lady Chatham to her 
husband's banker have been already published, but the 
rest of the correspondence ^ which now appears for the first 
time throws light on a memorable crisis in English history. 

> A nnmber of letters fr<»n Lady Chatham to Coatts were preserved bjr 
him, and a Cajr greater nnmber of letters from Contts to Lord and Lady 
Chatham and the younger Pitt form part of the vast collection of Chatham 
Pqteis which w«re deposited at the Record Office. 
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Hester, Countess of Chatham, was the dai^hter of Richard 
Grenville of Wotton, and Hester Temple, sister of the last 
Viscount Cobhajn. After her brother's death her mother 
had been ennobled, and at the time of her mairia^e to the 
Great Commoner she was known as Lady Hester Grenville. 
The first meeting had taken place at Stowe, when she was 
thirteen, and her future husband at least five and twenty, 
but on November 16, 1754, the date of their marriage, he 
was just turned forty-six and she was on the wrong side of 
thirty. And, yet, it was a love match, and husband and 
wife were lovers to the end. Few wives have had a more 
difficult part to play than Lady Chatham. The sister of 
Earl Temple and George Grenville, she belonged to a family 
who believed that the world had been made for their 
especial benefit, that there were men, women and GrenviUes, 
and she was the wife of their friend, their rival, and their 
superior. It was said that she neither could nor would 
understand politics, but she must have understood her 
brothers and managed her husband. In his brilliant and 
incisive way Lord Rosebery makes fun of the portentous 
dignity and frigidity of her letters to her sister-in-law, 
Anne Pitt, and others. One such he describes as " stiffened 
and starched by decorum." " Some letters," he adds, 
" are too improper to print, this was too proper." But in 
summing up her character he writes — " she watched over 
her husband with exquisite devotion ; furthering and 
anticipating bis wishes, which were often fanciful and 
extravagant ; shielding his moments of nervous prostration 
with the wings of an angel." ^ Her letters to Coutts 
illustrate those beautiful and noble words. Stilted and 
frigid enough in style and expression they reveal or rather 
betray, the brave, unselfish devotion of the writer, her 
hopes and fears, her momentary reprieve from the haimting 
dread of the fast-approaching end. How could they have 

* Ckatiam, His Early Lijt, etc., by Lord Rosebcfy, 1910, pp. loa, 
353.354- 
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been so written with such openness and such directness, if 
the character of the man to whom they were addressed 
had not inspired affection as well as confi<knce and respect ? 
The natural reserve of temperament and rank here and 
there gives way, and we rather feel than see the " very 
pulse of the machine." Hester Lady Chatham lived with 
and through the splendour of her son's greatness and 
renown. She died at Burton Pynsent, April 2, 1803. 



Correspondence 
August 12, 1777, io June i, 1778 
I 
Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 12th August, 1777. 

Madam, 

Lord Pitt did me the honour of calling here 
some days ago, and I was happy to hear from him a con- 
firraatioD of Lord Chatham's health continuing to improve 
and that your Ladyship was well. 

I had no good news to give Lord Pitt in answer to his 
enquiry about the Grant, which at Michaelmas next 
will be a year in arrear if nothing is paid before ; I very 
much doubt, indeed, from what I am told that there is a 
likelihood of any money coming even then to the fund on 
which it is charged, so that the payment which of all others 
ought to be the readiest may prove the most behind, and 
I suspect the money has been paid to the Dukes of 
Gloucester and Cumberland,* and may continue by 
anticipation in the same channel. 

> William Henry. Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh (1743-1S05), waa 
the third son of Frederick, Prince of Wales. The fourth son, Henir 
Frederick, Duke of Cumberland and Strathearne, was bom in 174;, and 
died in 1S13. It was the marriage of tiiese Princes (to Lady Waldegrave 
and Mrs Horton) which led to the Royal llaniage Act of 1773. 
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I have been detained in town by business all the summer 
and am only goii^ this day on the journey I proposed 
for the bendKt of my health, which is better though not 
perfectly recovered, I hope to stay six weeks if I am not 
called back. The desperate situation of public affairs 
when a foreign war seems inevitable and perhaps to be 
wished almost as much as dreaded, is very alarming and 
interesting to every man who has his property at stake. 

If there should be any business your Lady^p wishes 
to conununicate only to myself, by putting Private on 
the direction it will be sent to me unopened, though, as I 
shall be movii^ about in different places, it may not 
reach me at any certain day. 

I am, etc. etc., 

Thomas Coutts. 

Besides the anticipation in favoiir of the Royal Brothers, 
I believe the fund (4J per cent, duty) has answered very 
badly of late. 



II 

The Countess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

Hayes, Monday, October 13th, 1777. 
Sir, 

I received the obhgii^ favor of the letter which 
you writ {sic) to me just before your setting out on your 
country excursion ; and I should not so long have delayed 
my ^cere acknowledgments in return, but that I felt 
unwilling to break in upon the leisure which you had 

groposea to yourself to enjoy your absence from town, 
y troubling you with a letter — your having been so 
good to mention to me, that if mere was anything I 
wished to propose, that I would write to you, I avail my- 
self of it at present. I dare say you will readily have 
imagined that the state you gave me of the increased 
arrears, growing eveiy quarter, upon my Lord's grant, 
to^ethn with the indifferent prospect of the payments 
bong more r^olariy made in future, must have ^xea 
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extremely unpleasing to me. Indeed, very seriously so, 
from the real inconvenience, resulting in consequence, 
to my Lord's affairs. Thank God, I have the infinite 
comfort and satisfaction to be able to tell you, that he 
is perfectly recovered both in health and spirits. At the 
same time I have a most earnest desire not to lay before 
him, so recently after his recovery, what must be as 
affectingly disagreeable to him, as it must be wholly 
unexpected, for how should he beheve it likely, all things 
considered, that such a slight and neglect shomd be prac- 
ticed towards him ? It being, however, the case, I would 
beg to ask of you. Sir, whether by any thing that /, and 
my son Piii,^ who is now of age, could jointly do, as being 
both in the limitaticm of the grant, you could, with fit 
compensation, and proper secunty to yourself, be induced 
to advance the arrears due upon it. I do not certainly 
mean any long time should elapse without my apprizing 
my Lord of the situation ; but, added to the reastm 
bdiore-mentioned, I have the further one of wishing not 
to distress my Lord's mind with private dif&ciilties, 
whilst his thoughts are so much engrossed by the sad 
prospect of the distresses and dangers to which this, once, 
prosperous country, is so cruelly exposed. I shall feel 
most sensibly oUiged to you, if you can frame any plan 
on the ground I have named that can render it reason- 
able and right that you indulge me in my request. 
It will be a mark of friendship and regard that I shall 
retain the most constant sense of, and that will be 
remembered with the rest of your obliging conduct 
towards my Lord and m^elf. The West India Fleet 
is happily arrived, and ought to produce the efiect that 
would make my giving you this trouble lumecessary : 
but I fear it wont so turn out. I hope to have lie 
satisfaction of hearing that you have received the benefit 
you expected from the country air and leisure, and are 
returned to town in confirmed health. I beg you to 
believe me. Sir, 

Your obliged, and faithful humble Servant, 

Hester Chatham. 

I John, Lord Pitt, tlie second Lord Chatham, was bom October lo, 1756. 
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III 
The Couniess of Chatham to Thomas CouUs. 

Hayes, November 6tk, 1777. 
Sm, 

The inclosed will shew why your obliging letter 
has remained so long unacknowledged by me, and that 
I have not been wanting in my sense of your kind pro- 
ceeding. From the date of it, I have understood that 
you was continually expected in town. The intention 
which has been lately expressed by the Treasury, that 
my Lord's grant should be paid in this montii, will 
render the compliance to my request clearer from objection 
and difficulty. I thank God, my Lord's healtn and 
spirits are such as to give the greatest h^piness to his 
friends ; but my earnest wish is still the same, not to 
break in upon him, in this hour of alarming danger to 
the country, by troubling him on the subject of his private 
afiaiis. It will give me great satisfaction to hear that 
you are returned in perfect health from your tour, and 
I beg to assure you, that I am. Sir, 

Your obliged and most faithful humble Servant, 
Hester Chatham. 
To Thomas Coutts, Esq., 
Strand. 
Privafe. 

IV 

The Couniess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

Hayes, November nth, 1777. 

SiK, 

I feel very sensibly the mark of your obliging 
regard to myself and my Lord in the answer which you 
have been so good to return to my letter ; and I diall 
certainly always remember in how kind a manner you 
have entered into my reasonings, and wishes, on the 
subject I writ to you upon. I have learned since my 
writing to you, through the channel of a friend, that the 
arrears of the grant is most likly to be paid in, in the 
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course of next week — Sir Grey Cooper * having given an 
assurance that it was the real intention, and that he 
would leave nothing on his part undone to secure it's 
being so. I should believe, if your engagements of 
business afforded the leisure, that perhaps it might be 
as well if you could call upon Sir Grey Cooper, who will 
be able to say by this tune, probably, with certainty, 
whether it will take place, as he hoped it would. 

I am exceedingly concerned your health has not been 
more benefitted (wc) by the respite you allowed yourself, 
and I most sincerely wish that it may be soon perfectly 
established again, notwithstanding the many cdls upon 
your time. 

My Lord continues perfectly well, and I flatter my- 
self gout will not come before he shall have sutnnitted 
his ideas in the House of Lords for the trying what yet, 
in his opinion, may be possible for the salvation of this 
country, which is verging so fast to compleat ruin. 
I remain. Sir, 

Host faithfully. 

Your obuged humble Servant, 
Hester Chatham. 

I shall still be glad to receive, if you please, any plan 
that shall have been thought of as a mode of security. 



The Countess of Chaiham to Thomas Coutts. 

Hayes, January 8th, 1778. 
Sir, 

I am very much afraid that nothing will have 
been done on my Lords account by the Treasiuy, although 
there is another quarter incurredL I must however beg 

' Sir Grey Cooper (died 1801), was asecretary to the Treasury, 1765-1782. 
"A great man." wrote Sir Gilbert Elliot to his wife (July 25, 1782), "is* 
great creatore at Edinburgh, but of all great men tike greatest by many 
degreea is a Secretary to the Treasury," He had met him at dinner, 
where "he drank claret and eat flummery till any otha stomach would 
have been turned."— !■•/« and Lttters ol Sir G. Elliot; 1874. i 84. 
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to avail n^sell of the extent of your most obliging offer, 
and that I may be allowed to ifraw for the 250jf (which 
within a few [totuids I reckon compleats a years advance,) 
to which sum I should be glad to have added 150;^ 01 
the Duke of Bedford's and Mr Pitt's aimuity, if paid ia, 
which will make the draft 40o£. I know my Lord 
means to give a settlement to his aflairs, but would wish 
at present to preserve himself free from any business, 
in Uiis sad crisis for the public. How himxihating, how 
ruinous ! Thank God, my Lord is very well, and keeps 
free from gout, notwithstanding the severe weather. I 
hope he will continue so, and be able to give his attendance 
in the House of Lords at the meetmg. I wish your 
health may not have suffered by the season, and beg 
you will believe me, Sir, * 

Your obliged, and faithful humble Servant, 
Hester Chatham. 

VI 
Thomas Coutfs to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 13^ January, 1778. 
Madam, 

. . . Since my last, however, I have one small 
piece of good news, which is that the (Quarter on the 
Grant ended at Ladyday 1777 has been paid in. . , . 

Nobody can more sincerely rejoice t^n I do at hear- 
ing of Lord Chatham's health continuing, being most 
thoroughly convinced if conciliatory measures be practic- 
able with America, that they can only be brought about 
by his Lordship ; nor is his aid less necessary in any other 
view of public affairs, which grow every day more desperate 
and alarming, without another hand in either house of 
Parliament mat any man in the kingdom thinks capable of 
guiding us through the storm — I mean of taking the lead. 
God grant his Lordship's health may continue and 
that he may be prevailed with to undertake a task 
become so dangerous, if not hopeless of success. 
I am, etc. etc., 

Thomas Cootts. 
I have not yet had any time to plan a mode of security 
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fOT Lord Pitt as fOTmerly proposed, but I shall do it 
soon. 

VII 

The Cotttttess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

Hayes, January 14th, 1778. 

Sir, 

I am very sincerely obliged to you for the favor 
of your letter received this morning, and for the trouble 
you have been so good to take, in the state you have given 
me of my Lord's ballance which is done in the manner 
the most agreable possible to me. I hope, as a beginning 
has been made towards the payment of arrears, that 
there will be a going on towards discharging them, con- 
sidering that whatever the distresses of the Treasury may 
be, they dont make a sum that can be felt there. Whenever 
you shall have time to execute the plan of security for 
Lord Pitt, I shall be glad to receive it. I expect him 
from Bath (where he has been for some time with bis 
imkle {sic) H. Grenville), on Friday next. 

I could not consent to deprive my Lord of that part of 
yotir letter that respects your sentiments towan^ him, 
knowing the pleasure he would receive from them. I 
can say, with great truth, that he feels most sensibly 
your very favorable and friendly wishes on this subject. 
He sees all the distractions and ruin impending over us, 
and fears, that nothing is left for the zeal of the best 
intentioned, however called upon, but to do their duty, 
and fall with a falling country. He desires to present 
his best compliments to you, and I b^ to assure you. 
Sir, that I am, with sincere regard. 

Your most faithful humble Servant, 

Hester Chathau. 

VIII 

Thomas Coutts, Esq., to the Countess of Chatham. 

January 21st, 1778. 
" As no peace with America can ever be made by the 
present administration, I appreh^id the King would 
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be very glad, at the present moment, to receive a pro- 
posal from the only person who it is possible should now 
succeed in a point so essential, not oinly to the welfare, 
Init evKi to die existence of Great Britain as a powerful 
nation ; providing it was accompanied with an ofEer to 
allow of one nobleman being in the cabinet who may 
be called in the language of politics his friend : Lord 
Rochford, I apprehend, would be satisfactory to his 
Majesty, and less objectionable and more popular than 
any other." 

Having had some opportunity of hearing various senti- 
ments of various ranks, I was very much struck with the 
above opinion ; and I see so plainly the danger to every 
man of any property from the present unhappy system, 
and the probability of the exertion of Lord Chatham's 
abilities, being still and only able to save us, I could not 
avoid enclosing it ; happy indeed, beyond expectation, 
if I should have suggested a practicable mode of biingiug 
aboat what every unbiassed man in Britain must sinc^ely 
wish. 

I wrote down this opinion I heard delivered ; as it 
struck me at the time. Perhaps my endosing it may be 
very useless, if not improper, but I flatter myself it 
cannot be thought ill meant. I am sure of not being 
misunderstood by your Ladyship, but woijld not wish to 
submit mjfself to any other eye, unless it were, as I can 
scarce suppose it, worth Lord Chatham's perusal. 

The following memorandum of Lady Chatham's reply 
to the above letter (of January 21, 1778) is printed in the 
Chatham Correspondence, iv. 512. 

" My Lord desires you to accept his warmest thanks 
for your very friendly wishes and useful information, 
and begs of you in some proper method to express the 
true sense he has of your favourable sentiments to the 
noble Lord alluded to in your letter on this subject, 
towards whom my Lord has always entertained mutual 
sentiments of esteem and regard. As to the uncertain^ 
and indecision of things in the present strange crisis it 
is an inexplicable riddle which would puzzle as CEdipus." 
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IX 
The Countess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

Hayes, January 22nd, 1778. 

Sir, 

I am much obliged to you, as well as my son 
Lord Pitt, for the trouble you have been so good to take 
in transmitting to us the security desired, which we have 
executed, and return with many thanks, having much 
real satisfaction in it's being done. I am glad indeed 
to hear that there is reason to hope I may trust, with some- 
what more dependance, on my Lord's grant being more 
regularly paid. We are pleased with hearing of our son 
James^ having been so late at Cadiz as the 29th being all 
of us made anxious by the Surprise, on board which he 
is, not being yet arrived, as it has been expected that she 
would have come in, above a fortnight ago. I am 
obliged to you for having honored his biB. The inclosed, 
is from my Lord, to whom you may be sure I inmiediately 
committed the interesting paper which you confided to 
me, and which I consider as a flattering mark of your 
regard. I will not extend this farther than to say that, 
thank God, my Lord continues well, a trifling cold 
excepted, and free from gout. 

I am, Sir, with real truth. 
Your obliged and most faithful humble Servant, 
Hester Chatham. 

> James Charles Pitt, yojiagett >on of tlte fint Lord Chattaaiu, w«a bom 
ia 1761. He attained tiie rank of Post-Captain in Uie Navy. He died in 
the West Indies in 1780. According to Lord Stanhop« {Life 0/ Pia, 1867, 
i. 31), Lord Chatham's eldest son and also hia youngest yren both abroad 
on fore^ service when he spoke and fell in the Hoqm of Lords, April 7, 
1778; but according to Dr A. Von Ruville {Wiaiam PiU, etc., i9«>7, iii. 
343) ■ " Voung James Pitt was particularly active In assisting his father." 
Lady Chatham's expectation of bis return in Janaaiy Is confinnatory of 
tUlst 
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Tht Countess 0/ Chatham to Thomas CoaJfe. 

(6) 

Hayes, January 22nd, 1778. 
My Lord desires me to say that the suggestion contained 
in your letter is marked with the kind and friendly intention 
that always actuates yom- proceedings towards him. To 
rescue a falling country from the last consequences of 
their own fatal errors, until these errors are fully per- 
ceived, and from conviction, sincerely renounced, is a 
work too dangerous (not to say impossible) for presump- 
tion itself to imdertake, unbidden and uncommanded. 
To obtrude ideas, now, perhaps, in any case too late, 
would be foUy as well as presumption ; coiirting extreme 
danger to no good end, and being but too likdy to sink 
under the load of the folly of others. Nothing short of 
command can be a motive to act in desperate cases ; 
zeal, duty and obedience may outlive hope. 



Thomas Coutts to the Cowttess of Chatham. 

Steand, yd February, 1778, 

Hadau, 

I have waited from day to day in expectation 
of being able to say another Quarter on the Grant was 
paid in. The money for it I ^ow is in the Exchequer, 
but some unaccountable tardiness at the Treasury ddays 
every sort of business at that o£&ce. 

I;ou^ht not, however, to have delayed to thank your 
Ladyship for your most obliging letter, and to acknow- 
ledge the peculiar favour done me in the paper inclosed 
in it from my Lord, which cannot fail to make the deepest 
impression on my mind ; at a ends so full of danger it 
gives me real satisfaction to hope there are any terms 
on which his Lordship may still be induced to take the 
direction of the State, and it is not possible that commands 
or anything else will be long withheld, now when there is 
no hope left but in his Lordship's aWlities and magna- 
nimity, to make peace, or iirar, with credit or success ; 
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and when the enoneons and feeble measures of Govern- 
ment for some years are too obvious to escape the notice 
of every schoolboy and the fatal conseqoences are so 
apparent and so sensibly felt, in every part of the &itish 
£ai[Hre. 

I am [etc. etc.], 

Thoicas Coutts. 

XI 
Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Stramd, 18th Febntary. 1778. 
My Lord, 

I return your Lordship many thanks for the 
Palis intelligence contained in yoxii letter of the 15th. 
It is said here the French Court affect to be apprehensive 
of the English and to make preparations accordingly in 
order to excuse themselves from engaging in the German 
politics — ^peace being the great object of the King and the 
old Ministers. 

I should be glad of your Lordship's sentiments of the 
extraordinary alteration of system proposed by Lord 
North yesterday in the House of Commons, liiey do 
not seem to be apprehensive in the City of war, nor to 
believe any treaty is signed yet between France and 
America, notwithstanding what has been asserted by the 
(n>position Members, and not alt<^ther doubted of by 
the Ministry. The stocks rather fdl upon it. 

A box came to my hand to-day directed to your 
Lordship. It is not large, but very heavy. I shall keep 
it waiting your orders, 

I am, with sincere respect, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

* North's proposals (Feb. 17) were to mnodel tbe ccnstitntioii of Hmbk- 
chnaetta, to repo&l tbe tea duty, and to give an nndertalctng that taxM 
rixmld not be imposed on the Colonic! for puipotu of revenue. Com- 
mis8)mt«n wen to be appointed with full powen to negotiate a peace, 
to oSer fne pardoiu, and to treat with Congress " on anjr terms short ot 
independence." Ministerialists regarded this alteratioo of system as a 
betrayal of their cause, whilst tbe opposition realised tbe time for coaciliatioa 
had gone by. None the less the bills passed. 
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XII 
Thomas Couits to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
z6*A February, 1778. 
My Lord, 

I shall open the box which is not very small, 
and send some of the lead ore to Mr Cox to be assayed. 
I am very much obliged to your Lordship for your senti- 
ments and intelligence. The City people seem still not 
to credit that a treaty is signed and think it is only a 
commercial bargain between the Fanners-General and 
America respecting tobacco. But even if it is no more, 
I think a war must be unavoidable. Meanwhile the 
stocks do not fall as might be expected, and it is said eight 
miUions to be funded will easily be procured. Though 
I have not yet heard the terms propcsed for certain, yet 
I think they must be very high to induce people to engage 
considering how little hope there can be of any good 
coming of the Commission now in cogitation. Indeed 
the Commissioners ^ that have been talked of are such as 
to preclude all hope. 

I am, with sincere respect, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutis. 

XIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
6/A March, 1778. 
My Lord, 

On opening the box I found the ore ground to 

a powder in two bags and the herrings, which had indeed 

been very fine ones, entirely spoilt. Ilie ore I have sent 

to the refiners. 

The Budget was put o£E on Wednesday till this day, on 

>WiUi«n Eden (first Lord Aackland), Lord Carliile and George 
Johnstone, C<»nmodoie, M.P. for Ilcbester. 
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account of the 3 p.ct. falling to 68, [so] that the terms could 
not be agreed upon. I was invited among others by a 
card from Lord North to a meeting last night, but I did 
not go. There was a strange scene of confusion till 
past 12 at night, but the terms were at last agreed. 

The treaty between France and the Congress is still 
not generally believed ; but there are many who think 
it true, and that we are on the brink of a war. You may 
depend I will not mention Lord Camden's name. 
I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 
XIV 
Thomas Couits to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, March 21st, 1778. 

Uadah, 

I should be happy to hear favourable accoimts 
of Lord Chatham's health : which becomes every day 
more interesting, in the present desponding state of the 
people. Every rank looks up to him with me only gleam 
of hope that remains ; nor do I meet with anyone who 
does not lament and wonder, that his Majesty has not 
yet publicly desired the only help that can have a 
chance to extricate the country from the difficulties which 
every day grow greater, and must otherwise, I fear, 
become insurmountable. 

I cannot forbear mentioning, on this occasion, what 
one of the most active men of rank I ever knew declared 
to me yesterday, that he sincerely wished to see Lord 
Giatham in power, and would be happy to take any part 
he would wish or direct in the executive part of his Lord- 
ship's plans for the good of this countty ; that he has 
nothing to wish for himself, but he thinks ihe country in 
imminent danger, and that his experience and knowledge 
of office might make him useful to Lord Chatham, and 
that he is sure there is nd man his Xxirdship might more 
thoroughly rely upon to have his orders quickly and 
effectually obeyed. 

The peer's name is the Earl of Rochford ; and it is 
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but justice to communicate, what he expressed to me, 
with more warmth than I can give to a letter, and I reallv 
believe with the same sincerity and respect with whicii 
I shall ever subscribe myself, Madame, Lord Chatham's 
aiLd your Ladyship's most faithlul and obedient servant, 
Thouas Coutts. 

XV 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Steand, London, 
2Srd March, 1778. 

My Lobd, 

I received this day an order under Miss Coutt's 
hand dated Rome 29th Febry., to authorise the payment 
of money to Mis Peagrum, and by the same post a letter 
from Mr Livingston of Gibraltar, with the melancholy 
news of my poor brother's death, which happened there 
the 15th of last month. The ship he embarked in at 
Nice stopped the 30th of January at Gibraltar, and was 
waiting for convoy to England. 

The event of the new loan justifies your Lordship's 
prediction, the discounts being 3^ and 4 p.ct., and the 
subscribers complaining heavily of Lord North ; though 
I think had the terms been higher the loss would have 
been near the same. 

The emnuity for thirty yeais is a ^ood bargain at thirteen 
yeais' purchase to those who have still any faith in the public 
credit, which grows worse daily, though war is not likely 
soon to be declared : indeed the people seem to be more 
afraid of the Ministry than of the House of Bourbon, 
and I really believe if Lord Chatham comes into fuU 
power and meets with a Uttle success at first, the Stocks 
will grow no worse, if they did not mend. It is said the 
India Company at the sale of the Forest of Dean and 
other lands will bring in alone three millions next year to 
the Government — meanwhile the merchants are trembling 
in the City every day and everything wearing a face 01 
ruin and bankruptcy. 

I am, with sincere respect. 



Thomas Coutts. 
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XVI 

'', Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, March 25th, 1778. 

Madam, 

I w&ited on Lord Rochford in Haiiey Street 
this morning, and knowing his character, and that he 
would imimte what I had done to the true motive, I 
read to him the paragraph of your Ladjrship's letter 
that related to him, and he expressed, in very strong 
terms indeed, his thanks for it, and repeated what he 
had formerly said, — " that however difficult the task 
might be of extricating this country from the deplorable 
situation it was in, he was sure no man on earth could 
do it but Lord Chatham, and that to effectuate so glorious 
a work he would cheerfiilly co-operate imder the direction 
of so able and persevering a statesman." 

Permit me to egress my joy at hearing the favourable 
account of Lord Chatham's nealth. Eveiy day brings 
new reasons for wishing the continuance of it, and adds 
to the universal opinion, that if this country can be 
saved, it must be by his Lordship's hand ; though it is 
a melancholy reflection, that every hour his Majesty 
delays to submit the guidance of it entirety to his Lordship 
makes the task more dif&cult. 

I am, etc., 
' Thomas Coutts. 



Memorandum of I^dy Chatham's rejdy to the above letter. 
Chatham Correspondence, iv. 515. 

" It is impossible anjrthing can be more conformable to 
my Lord's wishes than the iise you so kindly made of 
the passage in the letter, in the place where he wishes to 
celebrate and cherish mutual esteem and confidence. 
The inexplicable riddle of delay is to be solved only one 
way now by direct treachery and corruption." 
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Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Stkand, London, 
31st March 1778. 

My Lord, 

I would fain hope there are still some resources 
left to save this country ii we could but find fit manageis 
of them, but the prospect, in that ^ay, is discouraging 
indeed, even to the most sanguine. The present set of 
ministeis, I think, cannot go on long, and there must be 
a strange obstinacy somewhere that has kept them in 
so loi^. 

Miss Coutts, I undeistand, has wrote to Mr Brown that 
she is coming home directly. What alteration the account 
of her father's death may make in her plans I know not, 
but she had not heard of it when she wrote. 

Your Lordship will now easily get rid of Mr Campbell's 
Trust, and be discharged, wnidi is always desirable ; 
but it will be veiy happy if you would still be the Trustee, 
and that she wishes to be your ward, for there are many 
women and improper people who will be too busy about 
her. I know of no will my brother has left. If he has 
done nothing wrong in that way she will have great fortune, 
and I hope will have prudence to keep out ol bad hands. 

God send us better times t 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

XVIII 
Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
iQth April, 1778. 
My Lord, 

You will have heard of Lord Chatham's illness 
in the House of Peers. His Lordship moved yesterday 
from Palace Yard to Lord Mahon's in Harley Street and 
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is getting better. As to public afiaiis they appear to 
be in suoi an inexplicable state of conhision that I give 
over all thoughts of them as much as possible. My h^th 
has sufEered again lately, so that I think oi passing a 
month at Bath or Bristol and believe I ^aU go next week. 
I am, with sincere respect, my Lord, 



THOilAS CoUTTS. 



Thomas CouUs to the Earl of Stair. 

Bath, 
1st June, 1778. 
My Lord, 

. . . I have endeavoured since I left London to 
think as little as I can of public affaire, which look more 
gloomy every day. Lord Temple, who is here, tells me 
some time before Lord Chatham's last illness, Mr Eden 
was sent with a proposal to him of a Dokedom, Blue 
Ribband, Privy 5e^ and minister ; Lord Sheltmme 
and Lord Bute to be Secretaries of State. This last very 
much surprised me as I thought Lord B. bad really 
entirely quitted politics. T see they draw from thence 
that he has been all along and is still behind the curtain, 
which 1 am unwilling to beUeve, for I am sure the measures 
pursued would discredit a school boy. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Codtts. 

XX 

Thomas Coutis to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, zyth June, 1778. 
Madam, 

I received yesterday the honour of your Lady- 
ship's letter of the 25th, and when I was at Bath I luid 
also your Ladyship's and Lord Chatham's most obliging 
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I am qmte tuunfonned as to the mode by which the 
vote for the Debts is to be made efiectuid. By the 
mention made by yoor I^adyship of Lord Camden and 
Lord Temide, I suppose they are the Trustees appointed, 
or to be appointed by ParUament. I shall, however, 
endeavour to get intelligence of the state of this matter 
as well as of Uie £4000 annuity, and when I know how 
it has been ordered, I shall be better able to jud^e of the 
steps that should be taken to put the whole in train, 
ana I shall then write to your Ladyship again. 

... I would wish to avoid every advance in the 
present situation [of public afEairs], but at the same time 
what may be necessary to your Ladyship's own occaaons 
of expense, I beg you will draw for; and I cannot 
but &]ually approve of the journey into Somersetshire, 
and hope it may have the best effect on your Ladyship's 
health, which must have suffered in the agitation and 
unavoidable shock on a loss so much both publicly and 
privately lamented. 

I feel as I ought to do your Ladyship's Jdnd attention, 
and enquiry about my health, which I hope is scanewhat 
recovered. 

I am [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 
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CHAPTER VII 

AMEBICA SECtFRES AN ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE 
" II n'y m pu d'homnw ntcMsalra." 

CHATHAM'S death left, perhaps he^>ed to keep. 
Lord North malgri lui at the head of affairs. 
France had already declared war and a Franco- 
Spanish alliance was imminent. England had 
got the men, and might, at a ruinous cost, raise the money, 
but her navy all told fell short of the combined fieets of 
France and Spain, and but half of her nominal fieets were 
manned or available for active service. None the less, 
at sea, in spite of odds, she was on the whole victorious. 
Great admirals, great luck, and the mistakes of the enemy, 
counterbalanced inferiority of numbers and the neglect 
and corruption of the Admiralty. The news which Coutts 
has to communicate to his northern correspondents. Colonel 
Crawfurd and Lord Stair, was on the whole good news, 
and in spite of his fears for national ruin, he makes the 
best of the somewhat indecisive victories over the French 
which relieved the gloom of the endless and hopeless struggle 
with the American Colonies. 

Of Coutts himself and his family we hear but little, save 
of the dying down of the stonn which had been raised by 
bis niece's marriage and of an autumn tour in Scotland, 
ending in a visit to his old friend Colonel Sinclair of Djrsart. 
But in the letters of the summer and autumn of 1778, and 
of the following year, we catch glimpses of the tangled skein 
of happenings which passes for history. We hear of a first 
encounter with the French off Ushant in July 1778, and of 
a doubt as to Keppel's patriotism though not his s 
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ship. The scene shifts to the other side of the Atlantic. 
The news had reached London that the Comte d'Estaign 
has transported a squadron of French ships to the coast of 
America, and it is hoped that a good account of their defeat 
or dispersal may shortly be to hand (Sept. i8). St Luda had 
been won from the French (Aug. 7), but Granada and St 
Vincent have fallen to the enemy, and Byron (" my grand- 
dad," as the poet calls him) is blamed for "leaving his station 
at St Luda," and so giving the French their opportunity. 

There is a scare — a reasonable scare — of invasion (July 
I. 1779) 3^1 a general mastering of volunteers ; but though 
the Gaul is literally as well as figuratively at the gates, 
Tories will be Tories, and " snub the great Whig families " 
whenever they see their way to a party manoeuvre. 

Lastly (Nov. 22, 1779), there is trouble and there are 
tumults in Ireland. The " predominant partner " is in 
difficulties, and the time has come when Ireland may right 
her wrongs, or, at any rate, assert her rights. 

" The moment our great fleet is beat there is an end oi 
the Empire " ; but somehow, in spite of rebellion and 
disloyal persons, and for all that she is henuned in by a 
ring of foes, the end is not yet. Sometimes " when they 
should be going down the stocks keep going up," and, 
either way, there is no check nor stay in tiie advancement 
of Thomas Coutts and the house in the Strand. 

Correspondence 

July 4, 1778, to December 11, 1779. 
Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
4iA July. 1778. 
Mr Lord, 

Your Lordship's advice is a very good one 
and I shall certainly foUow it, viz : having cone what I 
thought my duty by giving my sentiments, to be quiet, 
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and leave peoj)le to cool. Miss Coutts has but two things 
to find fault with me about : (first) my forcing her father 
out of the business, and (secondly) my disapprobation of 
her intended marriage. ... I will oiily observe that the 
(first) event is not unfavoiuable to her, as her fortune 
(which I must say I had no small hand in acquiring) 
is thereby reaUsed, a very pleasing circumstance m sudi 
times ; and 1 believe there are few instance in any times 
of a first partner in any house drawing out his whofe ftmds 
so suddenly, as James Coutts did when he left the house. 

With regard to the marriage I believe no peison what- 
ever could be found, excepting the Allanbank family, 
whose opinion would differ from mine ; and I gave it 
the more freely that I could have no interest in her 
marryii^ one man or another. My only motive was her 
happmess, which I shall always have most sincerely at 
heart (however she may behave to me) and I wish I may 
be mistaken in my opinion that it is very unlikely indeed 
to result from the union proposed, .to which there appears 
to me every objection that could avail to forbid it ; and 
I am thoroi^hly convinced her father never would have 
consented ; though I understand Lady Stuart affects to give 
out he knew it was intended, and even that he encouraged 
it in his lifetime. 

I have not seen Lord Dalrymple, but no doubt your 
Lordship's sentiments have determined him against his 
Army Scheme. 

Everything in public matters appears as gloomy as pos- 
sible. 1 endeavour to think as Uttle of it as I can, and to 
keep free of every sort of engagement in my power to avoid 
I am, with sincere respect, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

II 
Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
16/A July, 1778. 
My Lord, 

As to Miss Coutts I see it is impossible to open 
her eyes about her intended husband ; but your Lordship, 
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or somebody, I hope, will get her fortune properly settled. 
I hope she has a confidence in your Lordship's opinions, 
for I know nobody about her or connected who is capable 
to -direct this matter but yourself. 

It is said war is declared by the Emperor and Kin^; of 
Prussia, and that the Brest fleet is sailed. If these thmgs 
are true what an awful state of suspense ! I endeavour 
to keep mjrself as quiet and out of every engagement as 
is possible for me to do without giving up my business. 
I am, with sincere respect, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

My brother left a state of bis effects amounting to 
{69,000. Miss Coutts' own estate at the present price 
of stocks I suppose amounts to £12,000— (total) £81,000. 

But he seems to have striven to swell the accoimt as 
much as he could, and to have over-valued everything, 
so that the deductions on that account, and expenses 
since his death and legacies, the 81 not to be depended 
on for above 61. 



Ill 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

30/A July, 1778. 
. . . Nothing can be more anxious than the state of 
people's minds here at present — every hour in expectation 
of news of a sea battle where the force against us is superior, 
and on which everything seems to depend — Though, 
indeed, even with victory on our side the ruin hangmg 
over us is dreadful, and the imbecility of Government 
unequal even to the conduct of quiet times. A private 
man can do no more than wait with composure for the 
Crack : few can do even that. 

I am, with sincere respect, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 
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IV 
Thomas CouUs to the Countess of Chatham. 

St Martin's Lane, 4M August, 1778. 
Uadah, 

[About money matters and power of attorney.] 
... I am sorry to find The Robust has sufiered so much. 
Your Ladyship has much reason indeed to be pleased 
with Mr James Pitt's spirit as well as his feelings of duty 
and affection which even give me real pleasure. I have 
returned his letter with many thanks for the perusal of it, 
which your Ladyship may t>e assured was to myself only. 
I am [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Courts. 
V 
Thomas CouUs to the Earl of Stair. 

2nd September, 1778. 
I find the Brest Fleet are forty sail, and ours 
twenty-nine and three frigates. People expect good 
news notwithstanding, but it seems strange that more 
ships are not sent, as it is thought they might have got 
ready. The Stocks rise daily, which is astonishing 1 

VI 
Thomas CouUs to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Liverpool, 18/A September, 1778. 
My Dear Sir, 

Crossing the country from Herefordshire I find 
here j^our letter of the 30th of August. 

I wish I could be of any service about the ^£5000, but I 
very much fear I cannot. The low price of Stocks, and 
more than even five per cent, being to be had on Govern- 
ment security, has occasioned a sort of stagnation, and 
I have seen lately people with the best security in Middle- 
sex at the same loss as you are. The Bank you have 
dealt with seem to behave strangely, but your agent did 
wrong not to tie them down in writing to a term of years. 
Had you consulted me I would have told you it was 
obvious to Suppose they would call upon their five per 
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cent, creditois th« moment six per cent, or seven was to be 
had in £inotIier way. Public bodies do not act with the 
delicacy or honesty of individuals. 

The worst they can do is to force you to sell land to 
pay them, which is a slow operation. In similar times 
last war, the Court of Ca»ancery would not allow a 
mortgage to be foreclosed ; but, for my part, I would 
never keep land and owe money. It is not only disagree- 
able, bat 1 am sure you must be out of pocket by it in 
the end. 

I have mentioned it to Gibbs Crawford^ in case be 
should hear of a lender ; but few English men will lend 
money in Scotland on account of his not being at liberty 
to dispose of it by will, but must dispone in his life-time, 
and live sixty days to make the disposition valid, or save it 
from the heir-at-law, who is often the last peistm be 
would give it to. 

Peome Eu« in spirits here by some rich prizes brought 
in and the safe arrival of the West India and ot^er 
Fleets-~They are in hopes too of good accounts of 
D'Estaign's Squadron. 

I am not sure but I may still go on to Dysart. Colonel 
St Clair has been so kindly umform in pressing me to 
come there, that I do not know how to excuse myself, 
now that I am better. Last year I was so ill that none 
but a sincere friend indeed would have wished to be 
troubled with me. 

Mrs Coutts desires her best Ccnnps. and I am, my Dear 
Sir, Sincerely yours, 

T. COOTTS. 

VII 
Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 
Dysabt, 
i6th October, 1778. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am but just returned from Perthshire where 
we have had a very agreeable jaunt though it was too 
> Of Eaton Hall (Connty ChMter). He was a dnk is the Ordnance, 
and U.P. for Qneauborongli. He died in 1791. 
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late in the season to go on to Taymouth, etcs., which we 
most think of another year. 

We met with much hospitality, and I think when you 
see your neighbour Colonel Mure Campbell's happiness, 
you will follow his example and take a Lady to the Castle 
of Crawfurdland. ... I shall leave this on Sunday and 
only change horses at Edinbui^, moving southward by 
way of Carlisle, in the way to which, however, there are 
two places we can hardly avoid calling at, as we have 
been mvited in so pressing a way. 

I have heard nothing of Sir John Stuart, but have 
been much pressed by Willie Cochrane to come to Gullen. 
But I shall go near none of them. Tlie marriage is without 
any settlement. So it ends in the same scandalous way 
it began. I beg wherever my name is mentioned you 
will declare these are my sentmients. Lord Stair would 
have undertaken to see all settled, but now will meddle 
no more. I hear they have had a hundred and thirty 
people feasting at Allanbank, and I suppose they care not 
what people say, as they have got the money. Much good 
may it do them ! — I also understand the young folks 
are gone to London and are going abroad. The poor 
thou^tless young woman will five to repent, if she lives 
long enou^. Otherwise I am far mistaken. 

I hope you will easily settle with the Bank. What can 
they do ? — You are willing to sell to pay them when a 
purchase ofiers. 

Mis Coutts desires her best Comps. 
I am, my Dear Sir, 

Very sincerely youis, 

T. Coutts. 

VIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 4h November, 1778. 
Madah, 

[About settlement of late Lord C's estate.] 
Everybody must be pleased with Mr Pitt's spirit and 
filial anection, and he will always find a very strong 
rartiality to his name in every part of the Briti^ 
Dominions. 
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The great obligations I owe to Lord Bute, makes me 
rfncerely wish to receive every authority to believe he 
has had do share in the pubhc measures which have 
appeared (from everything I have had any opportnnity 
of observing) for many years so constantly disgraceful to 
the conductors of th^ ; the unhappy consequences too 
strongly evince the justice of this opinion, and must 
make every man anxious to know who is to bear the 
blame and the punishment ; though even this would be 
a small satisfaction for the downfall of a great Empire, 
Wiless a renunciation of errors was to follow, and that 
there was somebody to look up to, for the spirited exertion 
of what strength may still be found in toe ruins, to re- 
establish it. . . . 

I am [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

IX 
Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 
Strand, 
5ih January, ij'jt). 
My DBAS Sir, 

I am much obliged to jrou for your good wishes 
for my health, which is better. I hope you continue as 
usual. The " Wat'ry Acres " ought to be doubly Wat'iy 
this winter, at least I never knew so much rain in tliis 
part of the world. New Year's morning began with a 
hurricane which tias done incredible damage all over 
the town. My chimneys tumbled through the roof into 
the garrets, but providentially nobody was hurt. 

Mr and Mrs Stuart are gone (I beUeve) to Italy. Thw 
don't employ me as their banker and I have done with 
all intercourae, in any shape, with the AUanbank family. 
I am sorry from my heart to tbipV the time must ooiaa 
when she will repent, that she ever became one of the 
number. 

I am glad you think public affairs wHl mend. They 
had mudb need. 

Mr Drmmnond vacated his seat for St Ives the nth 
of December, and on the nth of January he expects to 
be cltosen for Aberdeen, etc. 
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Shall we see you here this winter ? if not, pray let me 
hear from you, which will be always a great pleasure to 
Yours most sincerely, 

T. Coirrrs. 

Have you settled with the Bank of Scotland ? Lord 
Bute is still very bad and little hopes of his recovery, 
though rather better to-day. 

X 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 
Strand, 
19M March, 1779. 
My Dear Sir, 

We are all here in ^reat spirits. People think 
things will go better. My fnend Munro ^ has done very 
well — I have had two long letters from him in great 
spirits. In the West Indies things look well, and I nope 
D'Estaing will not escape. Admiral Keppel has rather 
been mided by his party, which I believe is a loss to 
the nation. 

Sir Chas. Hardy * is to command the Fleet, and if 

Harland ' refuses to be Second, which I suppose he wiU, 

Lord Shuldham * will succeed and Capt. Digby • the third. 

There will be a promotion to make him, and down to 

Sir Jno. Lockhart Ross,' Admirals, directly. 

■ General Sir Hector Monro (1736-1S05), vida pott p. 167. 

■ Admiral Sir Charles Hard; (1716 7-1780). He was cwnmaTider ol the 
Chumel Fleet in 1779. 

* Admiral Sir Robert Harland, Bart. (171J ?-i784). He was second 
in conunaad nnder Keppel at Ushant [Jaly 177S), and was leading the 
van vhen Patttson, who led the rear, refused to obey Keppel's signal. He 
wM DO doubt involved in Keppel's qnarrel with the Government. 

« Admiral Uolynenx Lord Shnldham (1717' -1798) was conunaodcc 00 
the Newfbnndland statical, 1772-1773. 

* Captain Robert Digby (1731-1815) comnuuoded in PKttison's division 
at Ushant, and was made rear-admifal in 1779. 

■ Admiral Sir John Lockhart Ross, Bart. (1731-1790), M.P. for Lcoaik 
Bnighain 17G1, was made rear-adroiralin 1779, and served in the Channel, 
tiie North Sea, and the Mediterranean, 1779-83. 

These naval promotions were for the most part carried out on party 
Uses. The King's " No Keppel I No Keppel t " was a fai-ieaching cry. 
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I do not expect much from Cardina. Campbell ^ is 
coming away, and as Prevost remains at Savannah, 
Major Maitland, I suppose, will command. They manage 
strangely, and every officer by sea and land seems 
disgust^. 

I know not what France is about. They seem quite 
asleep t Perhaps they are attending to nothing but 
making a superior fleet at Brest against midsummer. 
Mrs Coutts sends you her best mshes, and I am. 
My Dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely. 

T. Coutts. 

XI 

Thomas CouUs to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 1st July, 1779. 
My Dear Sir, 

I believe I am indebted to you for a very kind 
letter in which you mentioned the Member's danger in 
your county. ... He assured me a few days ago he 
would certainly go to Scotland this summer about it. 

I hope he wul succeed, and doubt if on the whole 
the county can do so well ; but, my dear Sir, what signifies 
all success in any line when the whole seems to be so near 
a close ? The moment our Great Fleet is beat there 
is an end of the Empire. How this is to be avoided I 
know not, unless our enemies blunder even more than 
our Administration — ^which can hardly be supposed. 
The apprehensions of all sensible thinking men are very 
great indeed ; and instead of getting allies it seems as if 
we might look for more enemies. 

The Militia (I mean the additional) seems to neariy be 

dropped — ^which seems prudent. Our internal force is 

already enough, and twice the number will signify nothing 

if we are beat at sea. This cursed American war, and 

the obstinacy with which it was begun and continued, 

■ General Sir Archibald Campbell (1739-1791) had recently obtained a 

■jgnal victory over the " rebel forces " under General Howe at Savannah. 

General Augustine Prevost, the Governor til East Florida, took Snnbury 

and completed the conquest of Georgia. 
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has bc€n our ruin. Were it possible to make up matteis 
there we need not have dreaded all Europe against us. 

Your friend the Duke of Rutland is to raise a regiment, 
Ld. Chatham to be his eldest captain. I am told His 
Grace asked for him to be Major and was refused, which, 
had / been the Duke, I would not have taken. But our 
wise Ministry seem to try to afiront all the old Whig 
families. 

Mrs G>utts desires her comp's. ^e is much hurt at 
not seeing you in London and fears you have foisaken us. 
Believe me, my Dear Sir, 

Affectionately youis, 

T. CoUTTS. 

Why don't you offer your service ? 



Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Cravfnrd. 

i4iA Jidy, 1779. 
My Deab Sir, 

I am glad to find you have so good an opinion 
of our internal force, but I have httle hopes of seeing it 
properly commanded, and I fear, upon any invasion, the 
confusion that must follow will overturn Government, 
so that we shall never get out of it. 

They certainly mean an attack at once on Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, and the combined Fleets are coining with 
sixty sail to meet Hardy, who I fear will not have forty. 
It is said both sides have orders to fight — a dreadful 
interval. Meanwhile affairs in America look better, and 
I should hope something good might be brought about 
in that quarter, if our system could be altered here ; 
but I fear the old s^tem will go on and that this happy 
Kingdom and Constitution is devoted to destruction. 

I am thinking uf going for a month soon to the seaside, 
but the situation of public affairs frights me. 
I am, my Dear Sir, 

Most sincerely yours, 

T. Coutts. 
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XIII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Stband, yth August, 1779. 
My Deas Sir, 

Thin^ with respect to the Great Fleets remain 
as they did. The Ministry say the French and Spaniards 
are certainly coming to attack Sir Charles Hardy, that 
their niunbeis are very much superior, but, notwith- 
standing, they are under no fear, for tliat they will never 
co-operate h^irtily, and the Spaniards are manned almost 
wholely with landsmen, and even the French have not 
a sufficiency of sailors. On the other hand it is said our 
Fleet are not in the best order, nor very well provided with 
necessaries, that the captains and men have no confidence 
in the admiral, who they look on as an uncapable old 
woman. If so there is not much good to be expected. 

The West India news does not much please. Byron is 
blamed for leaving his station at St Lucia and going with 
the merchant ships to St Kitts, which left St Vincent's open 
to the enemy. And, probably, Granada may also be taJsen. 
Notwithstanding the invasion I am going to a place 
on the sea coast near Brighthelmstone for a few weeks. 
Before that is past something will be done, or not much 
to fear from an invasion this year. 

Your friend Lord George Sutton has some daughters at 
the same school with my little girls. I wish you would 
mention them to that family, if it comes easily, as they 
are a good race and I should Uke them acquamted with 
honest people. 

Mrs Coutts desires her best comps., and I am, my 
Dear Sir. 

Ever most sincerely yours, 

T. Coutts. 
XIV 
Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, i\th November, 1779. 
My Dear Sir, 

I returned from the sea coast only three weeks 
ago, and am happy to receive your kind letter. I have 
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ordeied a lottery ticket to be bought and an accoiint 
of the number and price will be sent inclosed with this. 

Perhaps your member may please his constituents 
best at a distance, for he has very little gemus for can- 
vassing. I have a notion seats in Parliament will not be 
very dear next General Election, at least if the Empire 
continues to tumble to pieces at the rate it has done for 
some time past. 

We are likely to get into more trouble with Ireland, 
and do not seem to have much capacity among our 
ruleis to heal our unhappy disputes, or to manage any 
thing with spirit or propnety. 

Everybody are of the same mind on these subjects, 
but none can discover the remedy — so that I fear we must 
go to the devil. You do not talk of visiting the Metropolis, 
which indeed I do not much wonder at, for there is nothing 
inviting in it, and I wish I were as happily retired as you 
are. Not but what I am selfish enough to wish you 
would spend a few winter months among us, as the only 
relief from the dismal view of public matters is the 
company of select friends. 

Mrs Coutts desires her best compliments and joins 
in wishing you success in the lottery. 

I am, my Dear Sir, 
Ever yours, etc., 

T. Coutts. 

In my last I mentioned that Lord George Sutton's 
daughters were at the same school with my little girls 
and that it might be of use in making them better 
acquainted if you mentioned them to the family. 

You took no notice of this, and my only reason for 
mentioning it now is to say that it is not of any material 
consequence. 

XV 

Thomas Couils to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 22nd November, 1779. 
I received your Lordship's most obliging letter of 
the i2th and return you thanks for letting me see the 
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paper, which I have sent to the printer. It is full of 
truth and good sense, but whether it will do any good, 
or whether there is any good to be done, it is hard to say. 
liiere seems to be a determined resolution to drive the 
present ruinous system on as long as it will go, but they 
will soon, I think, find themselves in still water. 

I hnd the tumult in Ireland growing more serious, 
and probably we shall not be long quiet here. 

I hear not a word of the loan, and I believe there is 
nothing done on it. As usual, I suppose Lord North 
will do nothing till it can be no longer delayed : whereas 
it might have been all agreed upon had he gone the right 
way to work before now. 

PS. — I am told the Sinking Fund turns out amazingly 
hig^ 

XVI 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 6tt December, 1779. 
My Lord, 

I saw your state in Almon's* new paper, and 
there has been one of Mr Hartley's ' since. 

I believe the Houses of Parliament and the Nation 
in general see pretty clearly now the ruinous measures 
that have been carried on for some years, but there is 
still the usual majority on the divisions, though to hear 
even the Ministers or placemen talk out of doors, one 
would expect to see a change next day. I fear it will 
come too late to do any good, especi^y as the people 
have no confidence in the Hea<k of Opposition. 

Mr H^^ey makes the sum to be funded 12 millions, 

supposing thjee to be got from the India Co., but he 

states the interest of it £600,000, which is too litUe by 

> John Almon, 1737-180J, the friend of Wilkes, Chnrchill, and Lloyd, 

«dited TAtf PolUieai RtgUUr, Tkt ParUatiiaaary Registrr, A N*w Fountlling 

Hotpilal/or Art, Th« Atylitm, etc. etc. In 1779 be published An*edottt 

of the Lift of llu Eatl of Chatham. He was closely connected with Caleb 

Whitefoord, who wrote for hi« joamala. 

* Probably David Hartley fh.e younger, 1733-1603, M.P. for Hull, who 
pnbluhed Ltlttn on tkt Amtritan War, 1779-17S0. 
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two or three hundred thousand, for it will hardly be got 
on so good terms as last year's seven millions. Suppose 
it to be ... 6} p. ct. profit for the risk attending twelve 
fresh milUoDs brou^t to an overloaded market ! I should 
be glad to hear your Lordship's opinion whether it is 
profit enough, or is worth venturing tor. 

I am, with sincere respect, 
!ly Lord, 



T. COUTTS. 



Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

iitt December, 1779. 

My Dear Sih, 

Fohtics are here in a strange way — all sides 
agreeing that things are very ill-conducted, and that if 
there was but one man in the minority from whom the 
people had any expectation a change would instanUy 
take place. Nay, as it is, many thmk there will be a 
clMinge before the meeting after the holidays ; and one 
thing looks like as if Ld. North suspected it, as he has not 
moved a step as to getting the supplies for the ensuing 
year. They talk of his wanting tw^ve millions, I mean 
to borrow. If so he must lay on productive taxes of a 
million more, and the debt will be near two htmdred 
millions. How is it possible to go on, with such expences ? 
— Or even if this was to be the last exertion, I own I 
cannot understand. 

You are happy that have some acres, though Wafty, 
and even these you may not long possess quietly. I am 
sorry we have so little chance of seeing you this winter. 
I think a southward trip would give jrou a relish to return 
attain to your castle, which I regret is at so great a 
distance. I have lost a great many friends lately, which 
makes a heavy blank in my time, and I feel it sensibly. 

Mrs Coutts desires to be kindly remembered to you, 
and I ever am, 

My Dear Sir, 

Yours very ancerely, 

T. doUTTS. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE COLONIAL REBELLION — AND VICTORY 

Edhitnd Bdrkb (log.). Paisimoma est optimam vectfgiJ 
Lord Hobtb (inttrpeUoHi). " VccHg&I." Boy I 

THE concluding years of Lord North's government, 
and the years of makeshift administrations 
which followed his downfall, were years of 
ever-increasii^ peril and dismay. Without were 
fightings, within were fears. If, at first, the war with the 
American colonies had been a people's war as well as the 
King's war, it had worn out the patience and broken down 
the hopes of everyone except the King. Now and again 
there was a brief spell of better fortune. The treachery 
and defection of Benedict Arnold at the end of 1780, the 
pyrrhic victory of Lord Comwallis over Greene in the 
spring of 1781, were interludes in the tragedy of incompetence 
and failure. But as time went on the balance of victory 
lay with the Colonists, and few were surprised and fewer 
still altogether disconcerted when the nen% came from 
Chesapeake Bay that to all intents and purposes " all was 
over." Thomas Coutts had been eager a while since to 
write off the American war, and to concentrate the resources 
and energies of the nation on the defence of its shores and 
the reconstruction of national credit. Nobody but a few 
nobles and their dependants were contented. The pro- 
fessional and commercial classes — even the country parsons 
— demanded adequate representation in Parliament, and 
the " mob " were ready to demonstrate and to riot foolishly 
and blindly, rushing it knew not whither, and attacking it 
knew not what. 
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Meanwhile the "Stocks " keep going up and loans which 
sell at a premitim are intrigued for by those who are in 
office or Parliament and are able to sell their " vote and 
influence " for what they can get. The rich are growing 
richer at the nation's expense. It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good, and, while the mob in Edinburgh and 
London break loose, not because the law of the land is 
tyiannical and its penalties barbarous, but because Roman 
(^tholics have at length been permitted to purchase and 
inherit land, there was prosperity in Lancashire and radiant 
satisfaction because the war had filled the manufacturers* 
pockets. 

We gather from this batch of letters that in middle life 
Thomas Coutts was frequently out of health, and that his 
wife was more or less of a chronic invahd. They travelled 
in search of health to Bath and Cheltenham and to Rotting- 
dean, and in the autumn of 1781 they went farther afield 
to Scotland, paying long visits at such great "places" or 
seats as Castle Gordon or Dysart. By this time uncle and 
niece were, at any rate formally, reconciled, but it was too 
late in the year to cross from the east to the west of Scotland, 
and to visit Colonel Crawfurd in Ayrshire, or the newly- 
married couple at Allanbank. 

Correspondence 

April 4, 1780, to December g, 1781 

Thomas CouMs to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

I 

4iA April, 1780. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am quite ashamed to have been so long without 
writing to you, and thanking you for several letters you 
have wrote to me ; but I hope you will continue not to 
stand upon ceremony, for T shall always be happy to hear 
from you , and you may dq>end there is nobody rememb^s 
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you with more friendship than both Mrs Coutts and 
me. . . . 

To-day Parliament meets once more, but the great 
day of trial is Thursday the 6th, a " Call of the House " — 
and " The Petitions." ^ How the Ministry will dispose 
of them I know not, but I suppose it will lie contrived to 
bring them to nothiiig. Something will depend on good 
or bad news ; but I see no probabihty myself of any change 
either of system or men. However , many think differently , 
and I heartily wish it, for it is allowed nothing can be 
so bad as the present, nor is it possible to save the country 
unless something is settled with America, or that it is 
given up altogether. 

Some think if the Ministry find themselves weak they 
will dissolve the ParUament immediately. Meanwhile 
yon see yoiir countrymen setting themselves forth as 
champions, and won t allow of Parliamentary abuse. 
Heaven-bom colonels were unknown till this happy era. 
If Lord Shelbume and Lord North had fought and 
each killed his man I beheve the pubhc would have 
been consoled ; but Fullerton and Adam * are too in- 
' Id the spring of 1780 meetiugs were held throaghout the country 
for the purpose of drawing up petitions. "The counties of York and 
Ifiddlesex ' colled for a reduction of expenditure and especially of sinecnrea 
»nd pensions ; and no less than twenty-foui counties and several consider- 
able cities passed petitions and resolutions on the corrupt influence of 
the Crown.' In April Duoniog [Lord Ashburton] carried, by a majority 
of eighteen, his famous resolution ' that the influence of the Crown has 
increased and is increasing, and ought to be diminished.' " History 0/ 
England, etc., by W. E. H. Lecky, iSSj, iv. 181. The principal feature 
of these " petitions " was that they were signed by the county gentry and 
by numbers of the clergy. It was a revolt of the middle classes against 
*>i* King and h** Blinistry, or Ministers. 

• The dnel between Adam and Fox took place November ag, 1779. 
Fox had mocked at a speech of Adam's in which he had spoke slightingly 
of Lord North and his ministry. His opening words were " Begone I 
begone. Wretch 1 " Nothing came of the duel. A meeting took plac« 
between Colonel John Fullerton and Lord Shelbume, March 33, 1786. 
The casta b*lli was that Fullerton had comphuned to the House of Com- 
mons of the uttgeniiemanliks bshmHour of Shelbourne. who had attacked 
him in the House of Lords. On this occasion Shelbourne was wounded in 
the thigh, but only slightly, asthebullethod" passed throughsome papers." 
Coutts seems to have thought that only peers or Secretaries of State ought 
to fight duels. 
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considerable. I hear none but their own countrymen 
and friends approve of them. 

I see in the newspapers Mrs Stuart's confidante (and 
once, I fear, her director) Miss Stuart is married at Rome 
to Mr Coxe Hippisley.i I know him a httle, but not 
for any good. I fear he is but a bad subject, and no 
fortune. I suppose her ;£3ooo legacy from my brother 
will soon be applied to pay his debts. 
I am, my Dear Sir, 

Very sincerely and affectionately yours, 

T. CoUTTS. 

Have you no thoughts of a southward trip ? 

The father of this Coxe-Hippisley was a linen draper 
or some such trade at Bristol and hved near the Hotwells. 
I am told he broke by his son's extravagance ; perhaps 
you may know him. 

' James Coutts bequeathed by his will, dated Oct. 30. 1776, jfsooo to 
his cousin. Miss Margaret Stuart, second daughter of Sir John Stuart ol 
Allanbank. 

Coutta was certainly prejudiced ^aiost his cousin's future husband, 
possibly because in tiis youth he was given "to play." As to his 
origin, John Coxe (afterwards Sir John) Hippisley (1748-1825) may 
have been the son of a Bristol tradesman, but he was descended on 
his father's side from a recorder of Bristol, and his mother and 
grandmother weie of gentle birth. But Margaret Stuart had inherited 
some £3000 onder James Coutts' will, and a barrister with his career 
to ma^e was under suspicion as a fortune-hunter. As it turned out, 
the young lady's choice was amply justified. Sir John Hippisley, who 
was created a baronet in 1796 (be bad helped to negotiate a marriage 
between the King of WOrtemburg and the Princess Boyal), is known to 
history as an able and tactful man of aflairs, who for many years acted as 
a kind of infoimal envoy from the British Government to the Vatican. 
He may be said to have healed the breach between the Hanoverian 
dynasty and the Papal Court. He is credited with having been st^ly or 
mainly instmmMital in obtaining the pension of ^4000 a year which 
George IV. bestowed on the Cardinal of York by way of mitigation of his 
pecuniary losses at the time of the French Revolution. As a Member ot 
Parliament he was an ardent supporter of Cathohc emancipation. He 
died, full of years and honours, in 1S25. 
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II 
Thomas Cotttts to Colonel }. W. Crawfurd. 

Bath, zyth May, 1780. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have just been reading in the Gazette * of 
Crawfurdland being laid waste with fire and sword. 
I thought you had been only in danger there from water. 

■ Tlie London GatiOt, Nnmb. laoSa, froin Tuead^y, Mky 9, to Satnrday, 
May 13, 17S0. 

St Jambs'g, May 13, 1780. 

Whereu it has been humbly represented to the King, That in the Night 
of the 5th ai April last past, a House which Lieut«naat -Colonel John 
Crawfurd, of Crawfurdland, bad lately built and finiabed for the Reception 
of bis Gardenei, at Lonefoot, was wilfully and maliciously set on File by 
some Person or Persons unknown, and entirely consumed ; and that th« 
next Morning two incendiary Letters were discovered near to a Gate in 
One of the Avenues to his House, of wbicb Letters the following are 

Sir. 
Yon may bo ihour to have yonr life taken from you Before halfe a 
Yare if you go in in this manie for there is very manie that is in hot Blood 
against your bononr I may say agenst (tic) William fraser it is not agenst 
yoD so much bat if you Do oot stop or rase out that WX&a you will get 
your houses Lad to asses about your Logs One bay One you may think 
to hurt the Countrey bay the Advise of one abonible Hure ane Adolties 
woman but jmu may be shour to have both thers and you Don as yon will 
get a token of very soon so present no iginoance that yoni Blod be upon 
your own hed. 

(Addressed on the Back) 

to Cond Cranfort of Crawfortland, 

etc. etc 

The gardener and his wife were, it may be guessed, unpopular with 
the other servants at the castle and with the tenants and labourers on 
the estate, and the Colonel's exceptional bounty and goodwill had excited 
them to revenge. A sentence in one of the " incendiary letters " had 
puzzled Mrs Coutts, and, unlike Mrs Shandy, she was moved to " aak • 
question " — " Who is the lady ? What has the good Colonel been abont ? ' 
"Provoking to jealousy," was the reply, by making an nnsuitabls 
present. The catch-phrase, "a pairof silver bnckles," may, perhaps, b« 
traced to Arthur Murphy's play "The Way to keep Him," in which a "paii 
of diamond bnckles " excite the jealousy of their lawful iaaot. Sir Basbfol 
Constant. (See next page.) 
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I wish you would leave that uncomfortable soil and 
settle somewhere amot^ the delightful verdure I can 
see from the window on the South Parade, where I am 
now writing. The relief you would now and then find 
in Bath, and the Hotwelk, when you tired of soUtude, 
would preserve your health, and 1 should hope, once in 
a year, to have the pleasure of passing a week with you, 
which the distance you are at puts out of my power. 
Once in two or three years a summer peep at Crawfurd- 
land may do very well. I am sure almost this is an 
excellent plan of me for you ; but I see at the same 
time a striking reason why I may be partial to it, for 
self has a con^derable weight in our opinion as wdl as 
our actions. 

Mrs Coutts asked me what was meant by the mention 
of " abonible Hure and adoltres woman." I told her you 
had only been giving " a pair of Silver Buckles to some 
other man's wife." 

Yours most affectionately, etc., 
T. Coutts. 

Mrs Coutts begs you will not think of staying among 
these Scotch assassins. 

Ill 
Thomas Couits to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

24th June, 1780. 

My Dear Sir, 

I had the ^easure of receiving your kind letter 
of June the first. Though you are at present involved 
in country improvements, I nope you will soon get them 
settled on a footing to make your presence necessary 
only once in three or four years, for I am sure you woulcl 
live more to 3rour taste in the neighbourhood of Bath. 

If it pleases " The Mob " we mean to go to Cheltenluim 
the middle of next month for a few weeks. There is 
a notion prevails with many people, and the Ministry 
seem to encourage it, that there are many dark and 
dangerous plots at the bottom of these riots. For my 
own part I Feally do not think there is any foundation 
for such ideas ; however, it is right to be on the guard. 

London makes a strange and new appearance, soldiers 
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instead of merchants on the Royal Exchange, and red 
coats instead of black in St Paul's. 

American affairs look with a better aspect than they 
have ever done, and I hope may come round of themselves. 
There is a strong idea prevails of the Rockingham 
party coming into administration. 

I hope Mr Jno. Craufurd * may still succeed in Renfrew- 
shire; I am sure he can do more for the county than 
anyone they can choose. 

I ever am, my Dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 

T. COUTTS. 

I have thoi^t it expedient on account of Mr Drummond 
being a partner in the Ayr Bank that he should retire 
from my house, and partnership which he has accordingly 
done. It is not proper that any partner in a banker s 
shop should in any shape be liable to payments which 
he cannot answer on demand. My letters will for some 
time at least come as usual under his cover. We are 
perfectly in good friendship. 

IV 
Thomas Couits to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, i^h November, 1780. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am much obUged to you for jrour kind letter, 
but should have been more pleased had you proposed 
> John Crawfurd, or Crawford, H.P. for Old Samm, 1760, and for Renfrew- 
shire in the Parliament of 1774, was the eldest son of Patrick Crawfurd 
of Drumsoy and Anchinamea. and Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of 
George Middleton of the firm of Campbell & Middleton. He was not related 
to Thomaa Coutts, bnt as the great-giandson of old John Campbell and 
a nephew by marriage of the fifth Lord Stair, there was a close and 
intimate connection. He was the friend and associate of Charles James 
Fox, and it was probably at his anggeition that Coutts offered in 1787 
to help Fox to meet some of his most pressing liabilities. The Dmmsoy 
property in Ayiahire was bought by Contts in 1780, and settled on bis 
second daughter, Fanny, who married the Marquis of Bute. John Craw- 
ford had a yonnger brother, James, who was a Colonel in the Guards, and 
at one time Governor of Bermuda. John died in 1814, Jamca in 1811. 
Both brotbns wece aDmuried. 
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paying us a visit. You have staid so long among the 
" Wat ry Acres " tliat I almost despair of that pleasure. 

I think our friend [John Cravrfuro) will find Glasgow,etc., 
a very troublesome representation. A new ground for 
petitions has been taken in the case of the Berwick- 
shire Election, where a combination was made to bring 
in Mr Scott on condition of his vacating at the end ol 
four years in favour of Mr Renton. Much good may it 
do people who are so fond of Parliament. For my part, 
though offered a seat, gratis, in two places, I de<£ned 
both: but your old fnend, Geo. Ross, at seventy-five 
years old, is not of my way of thinking. 

I hear talk of more regiments raising, and they will 
be wanted, for it seems determined to drive on the 
American War as long as there is a guinea to be found. 
It seems to me that we are undone people either way, 
so that we may as well take the spirited side. 

Mrs Coutts sends you her best wishes, and I ever am 
very sincerely. 

My Dear Sir, 
Your faithful and most obedient servant, 

T. CODTTS. 



Thomas CouUs to the Earl of Stair. 

Sthand, 15^ November, 1780. 
My Lord, 

. . . The Ministry are very much pleased 
with this revolt of Genl. Arnold. If it proved any 
division in the American Army, or any inclination in the 
people there to return to the allegiance of Great Britain, 
it would be good news ; but if it is only that one Arnold 
has quarrelled with Congress, the advantage is over- 
balanced by the loss of poor Andr^.^ 

* Mkjor John Andri (1751-1760) was hanged as a spy by Waahii^trai's 
order, October 3, 17S0. Benedict Arnold, a general in the American Army, 
who had Bold his services to the Bntiah, raade use of Andri «s ao intn- 
mediary. He was paid ^6aoo for his treachery and received a commisirion 
as brigadier-general. 
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The inclosed from Lord Dalrymple ^ was left at my 
house to-day in a blank cover. I should be glad to see 
his appointment in the Gazette, and his Lordship safe 
at home. Meanwhile Mr Adam is making noise enough 
in the House. 

T am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

VI 
Thomas Coutts to ffte Earl of Stair. 

8th December, 1780, 
Strand, London. 
My Lord, 

I have seen your Lordship's few facts published in 
the leading papers, which 1 am confident are not far 
wrong. Notwithstanding which, the least hope of peace, 
or anything that is reckoned good news from America, 
raises the Stocks. Saturday's Gazette raised them one 
per cent., though it only showed us that America is 
distressed. The bankers are giving in their lists of sub- 
scriptions * for the loan, and all the world are writing for 
it. My list is no less than £710,000, though I have 
shuimed it and advised people to write themselves. I 
beheve nothing will be done till the end of January at 
soonest. 

I am, my Lord, 

Thomas Codtts. 

I hope we shall see Lord Dalrymple's appointment 

soon in the Gazette. 

■ John Dalrymple, sixth Earl of Stair (1749-1821), wasappointedminister- 
plenipotentiary to Poland in 17S3, and to Berlin in 1785. 

* More than three times the amount of the loan (;^i 2. 000,000) was oSered. 
The terms to leaders were so advontageoas that the price of ^e new stock 
lose from nine to eleven per c«nt. above par. Members of the Honse of 
Commons vera allotted large sums to the amoont of half the loan — and 
were by tiiia mcons more or less secretly ioflnenced to vote for a oontiiii)* 
twee of the War. See Politick History 0/ England, 1905, p. 314. 
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VII 
Thomas Couits to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Tobermory, 27/A February, 1781. 

My Dear Sir, 

I had the pleasure of receiving your letter of 
the 7th, by which you give us hopes of seeing you soon 
in London. I am very glad of it, for the sight of an old 
friend is always a cordial, and death has cut away so 
many of mine, within these last two or three years, that 
the value of those that remain is doubled. We have 
now the pleasure of Colonel St Gair with us ; but Mrs 
Coutts has been at death's door herself with a fever, etc. 
However, she is getting better. 

The Stocks are getting up to-day. I cannot conceive 
why, unless there is some idea of peace by means of 
Russia. Our Fleet is expected to sail soon. I fear we 
shall be in a defenceless state when they are gone. 
Should the French come into the Chumel and the 
Dutch to the Downs,* we shall see the nation in a 
terrible fright. 

A long debate yesterday — ended you see in the old 
way. Mr Wm. Pitt * made a first appearance, worthy of 
his father. T wish we could see in him, or any other, 

' Later in the year, August 5, a desperate but indecisive engagement 
between the English, under Admiral Hyda Parker, and the Dutch, under 
Admiral Zoutman, was fought ofi Dogger Bank, some hundred miles to 
Um OMt of the coast of Yorkshire. 

It is said to have been " by far the hardest fought battle of anjr that 
Iiad happened bj sea during the war " ; but a few weeks before the date 
of tiiis letter, St Enstatins in the West Indies was captured by Rodney, 
and Negapatam and other Dnteh settlements on the Coromandel coast 
bad fallen to the English. 

* Pitt made his first speech Feb. 36, 1781. on Buike's Bill for Economical 
Reform. Lord Nugent had spoken against the Bill, and though Pitt had 
determined not to speak in reply, on a general cry of " Ur Pitt [ Mr Pitt I " 
he feh himself bound to follow. It is reported that he not only pleased 
but astonished the house. "Scarce one mind," writes Lord Stanhope, "in 
which a reverent thonght of Chatham did not rise." It is curious to read 
in a private letter, published more than a hnndred and tiiirty years after 
the evm^ an expression of the aame thought in almost the same wocds. 
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another Chatham arise to guide the State ; for nobody 

approves either of the present pilots — or their opposers. 

I am ever with sincere r^ard, 

Most faithfully yours, 

T. COOTTS. 

VIII 

Thomas CouUs to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
gth May, 1781. 
My Lord, 

People here are inclined to believe this news from 
Lord Cornwallis. I wish I onuld see it likely to make 
an end of the war ; but success or disappointment 
seems equally to prolong it ; the consequence of which 
I fear must be fatal. 

I am for Self and Co., my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

P.S. — I find there is a confirmation come of the Carolina 
news, but with a dreadful loss of our officers.* 

IX 
Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

ROTTINGDEAN, SUSSEX, 
2ist Ai^ust, 1781. 
Hy Dear Sir, 

Your letter from Edinbui^ followed me here, 

where we came last week and mean to stay a month. 

. . . We must hope to see Crawfurdland another year, 

for we shall hardly venture so far from home this. 

Meanwhile I hope you will remember your promise of 

) On entering North Carolina Lord Corawaltia " nifi«red an utter and 

IgnominiouB defeat" at a place called Cowpens, Jan. 17, 1781 ; but on 

Uarch 15, 1781, he enconntered and completely defeated Greene near 

Guilford, although the Americans had a great advantage both io number 

and position ; bnt the victory was purchased by heavy lotsea, and it led 

to DO important remits. Lecky'a HUf. of England, 1881, iv. 187-189. 
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seeing us next spring in London. I hope jrou are done 
with the Court of Session and all your incendiaries. 
There is nothing in this world so good as peace and 
quietness. 

I see little hope of national peace this year. In America 
we still are going the wrong way to work. These expedi- 
tions into the country, however brilliantly executed by 
Lord Comwallis, etc., end in nothing but distress on our 
side and encouragement to the rebels. The rancour and 
hatred of all America to the very name of Briton gains 
groiind eveiy year ; and I fear it the activity of hostile 
operations do not succeed to give us a sudden overthrow 
that we must fall by the slower hands of consuming 
expense and its certain consequence — national bank- 
ruptcy. The Minister must borrow fifteen millions more 
next year and find taxes little short of one million to pay 
the interest of it. This cannot last long. With so many 
enemies to oppose we cannot expect the peace to be sudh 
as to indemnify us, or leave the commerce in a situation 

to support the annual expenditure We have a 

good roomy though an ola shabby house, and a society 
within ourselves. Gibbs Crawfurd and family we expect 
and Mr Munro already come. Besides, we are but three 
miles from Brighthelmstone, if we should weary of 
retirement. 

I ever am, my Dear Sir, 

Affectionately yours, 

T. Courts. 

Mrs Coutts desires to be kindly remembered. 

X 

Thomas CouUs to the Earl of Stair. 

8th October, 1781, 
Dysart. 
My Lord, 

Lord Dalrymple's letter followed Mr Adair to 
Kinross-shire, and lias since followed me from Lcmdon to 
this place. I went a ]oumey into Leicestershire, princi- 
pally on my wife's account, who had not been well, and 
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11^ friend Colonel St Clair ^ persuaded me a lot^er journey 
would be useful to her. We shall continue with him a 
fortnight sure, and I shall be very glad to hear if there 
should be any further letters from Lord Daliymple. 1 
hope his Lordship will now be coming home, as there 
is near an end, I suppose, to the campa^ in America. 
I came down by Lancaster and by conversation with 
some of the principal people there I foimd nothing but 
symptoms of apparent prosperity. The war fills their 
pockets, and they told me the arrival of the Leeward 
Island Fleet woiUd be a clear gain of £100,000 to their 
trade. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Courrs. 
XI 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Dysart, 

2irf October, 1781. 
My Deak Sir, 

I left Sussex the 20th of September, and after 
staying ten da3fs in Ixmdon and sendmg the children to 
school, Mrs Coutts and I set out on a long ramble, the 
particulars of which I shall not trouble you with, but only 
tell you it has ended at the house of our old friend Col. 
St Clair, where we have been some days, and, as the 
weather continues wonderfully fine, we ^all remain till 
the last day of the month, and then make the best of our 
way home to winter quarters. 

'Coknel James Psterson Sioclaii was the aon oi Jobs Pateraon of 
Rreston Hall, and giandson of the last Archbishop of Gla^nw. Hia 
mother Giiiel was tbe representative of the Earls of Orkney and Lords 
Sinclair. On the death of hia nncle, General James Sinclair {died 1763), 
who commanded the forces in Flanders and was siterrrards ambassador 
at Vienna and Turin, he sacc«eded to the estates of Dysart and Rosalyn, 
and became St Clair of Sinclair and Dysart. He died unmoiricd in 1789. 
Dysart is twenty-eight miles from Edinburgh on the north coast of tlu 
JPirth of Forth. The eaUte since then was nntil lately the seat of the 
Earla of EoMlyn. 
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Your kind letter of 24tli Sef)tr. inviting us to Crawfurd- 
land followed me here ; and if the season had not been 
so far advanced we certainly would have paid you a 
visit, which would have been very agreeable to Mrs 
Coutts as well as to me, and I hope some time or other 
still to have that pleasure. If ever I go to Scotland 
again I think it shall be by way of Carlisle, and, so, take 
your county in my way to this. 

The camps, I suppose, have broke up, for we have here 
soldieis daily passing northward to quarteis. This is the 
only appearance of our being at war. Surely never among 
great and powerful nations was there waged a wjir so 
languid and undecisive. The Gazette Extraordinary 
however (come in while I am writing this) contains 
something ; but till we can have a hit at the French 
Fleet I fear we shall have no peace— at least not till 
the finances on one side or t'other are exhausted. 

Mrs Coutts is greatly the better for this journey, and 
I am in hopes we shall both feel the good of it next winter. 
She desires to be kindly remembered, and I am ever, 
my Dear Sir, 

Your affectionate and obedient Servant, 

T. Coutts. 

Mr Boswell and Gen. Smith have pressed us much to 
come to them at Blackadder. I do not know how welcome 
a sight I might be to their next-door neighbours.' 

XII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
23rd November, 1781. 
My Lord, 

... I am sorry to find every opinion coincide 
as to the melancholy prospect from the Chesapeake,' 
■ The Stuarts of Allanbank. 

> The " melancholy prospect" was divioed from a knowledge of the fact 
that whilst De Grasse's fleet was in command of Chesapealte Bay. Waab< 
ington end Rochambean had joined Lafayette in the investiture of Yock> 
town. On October I9tb. 1781, Cornwallis surrendeied with his whole 
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though the Ministerialists still flatter themselves against 
all reasonable hope or probability. Most people th ink 
Lord Comtt^llis's fate will be determined before any 
succour could come from Genl. Clinton, though there was 
no French Fleet in the way, and some are of opinion the 
blow will be so severely struck on one side or the other 
that peace must follow. On this last ground only can 
it be accounted for that the Stocks have rose considerably 
within these few days, 

I am, my Lord, 



Thobias Coutts. 

xm 

' Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

9<A December, 1781, 
Strand. 
My Lord, 

The Dutch peace is still held out as a probability; 
but I do not bdieve Holland dare come to separate terms, 
and I much fear your Lordship's conclusion on the system 
still persisted in will be found too true. It presents a 
dismal prospect, and how any individual can shield him- 
self from the coming storm I know not. It seems to be 
particularly impossible in my situation. 

There will be money enough found this year, and while 

there is money we shall get deeper and deeper in the mire. 

The opposition Ministers meet with strengthens them 

more than anything, and has hitherto be^ their best 

preservatitm from the fury of the people, who have grown 

tame for want of an object to rest their confidence in, 

so that there is no hope of an alteration till the machine 

stops of itself, or the Government now in power take 

fri^t for their heads. 

army. Two days after this letter wM nritten, the news of tbe disaster 

readiod England. General Clinton, who held New York, was, or believed 

hiiaseU, powerleaa to relieve Comwallis. An attempt was made, bnt his 

fleet did not sail for New Yoilc till all was over. Lord North, on hearing 

the intelligence, paced the room in an agony of distress, exclaiming, 

" Oh God, it is all over 1 " 
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I should wish to hear of Lord Dalrymple's appointment. 
He should be on his guard not to let Lord North and his 
adherents cajole or amuse him with ho[>es of better thin^ 
more suitable to his rank, etc., than Warsaw. He should, 
I think, let his appointment to Waisaw take place, and 
if they choose to give something better, they may. 
I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 
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CHAPTER IX 

AN INDEPENDENT ELECTORATE— A DEPENDENT DIPLOlfAT 
"Come, give ua a taste oi your quality."— Hamhf, 11. a. 

POLITICAL corruption is a relative term. Its 
significance varies with the generation, the decade, 
the political opinions of the speakers. In the 
following letters the process of what now might 
be called political corruption goes on before our eyes, and 
no one suspects that there is occasion for secrecy or shame. 
The radical pro-American Lord Stair is anxious to buy the 
borough, so called, of Gatton for his son. He consults his 
banker, a man who, like himself, despairs of the republic, 
and it is arranged that a junior partner, Mr Antrobus, 
should approach the owner, the recently ennobled Lord 
Newhaven, and make him an ofEer — so much and no more. 
It was simpler and probably cheaper to bribe the borough- 
holder than to " nuise a constituency " by subscribing to 
the needs and indulgences of the multitude. 

There was no open vision in those days. The great 
poets of the eighteoith century were dead and the re- 
awakeneis of a diviner muse were still in their nonage. 
Cowper, indeed, wrote John Gilpin in that very month, 
November 1782, when the news of the disaster at York 
Town reached this country. He paints for the mind's ejre 
a picture of mirth and jollity, of a world which went 
very well then. And so, no doubt, it did with people of the 
middling sort, but the " mob " sufiered, and not always in 
sUence, and in high places a vain and ignominious stru^le 
for existence of a certain sort made for anything but 
righteousness. 
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Among other papers and letters, preserved more or less 
accidentally, I find an unsigned letter addressed to Thomas 
Coutts by the wife of the eldest son of a Peer. There can 
be little doubt that the writer was Lady Momitstuart, 
daughter-in-law of the great Lord Bute, sconewhile Prime 
Minister and many years confidential mentor of George III. 
This letter conveys a striking picture of a life of splendid 
poverty — the heir cramped for want of means, weary of 
his exile as envoy at a foreign court, too proud and too 
reckless to live within his means at home. But home he 
will come and make interest for some more important post. 
The poor lady b distrau^t with anxiety, and preferrii^ 
half-a-toaf to no bread, seems to have turned to the great 
banker as to a court of appeal whose authority her husband 
was bound to obey ; but her appeal was to remain a secret. 
I do not know the tenour of hb reply, but it is certain that 
the " erring and extravagant " husband not only got his 
own way, but was justified by the sequel. Lady Mount- 
stuart was unwilling that her husband should solicit favour 
of " these people," that is, of the Shelbume Cabinet, 
but by them or their successors, the Coalition Ministry, 
he was appointed Ambassador to the Court at Madrid. 
Strange to say, save for certain references in Boswell's 
Johnson, the first Marquis of Bute is almost unknown to 
history. His obituary notice in The Gentieman's Magazine 
is brief and meagre, and The Annual Register, save for the 
mention of his death at Geneva, is silent altogether. Eigh- 
teen years after this letter was written Lady Mountstuart, 
then Marchioness of Bute, died, and at the close of the 
same year (1800) the widower married the banker's second 
daughter, Faimy Coutts. He was often the guest, and 
certainly once the host, of Thomas Coutts, and of his career 
and character it will be necessary to speak at greater length 
hereafter. 
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Correspondence 

February 12 io December 13, 1782. 

I 
Thomas Couits to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 

12th February, 1782. 
My Lord, 

I have been confined to the house with a fever 
and flux, and have not yet got out, so that I have not 

ret seen Mr Grenville, but I have sent you facts,* etc. 
am very sorry to believe they are really facts, and 
melancholy ones indeed, in which every subject of the 
Empire must be more or less interested. 

The rage for subscribing continues meanwhile to 
pervade all ranks of men, and, I believe, they begin to 
be almost fright«ied at the Treasury at the amount of 
the sums offered. Yet in France a loan for only seventy 
miUion of livres, on lives, 9 per cent, for two, and ten 
per cent, for one life, goes a-be^;iiig. As to peace, I 
cannot find there is the smallest probability of it at 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

I should have thought General Dalrymple' would 
naturally have employed my shop. He may have good 
reasons, but I do not regard it as a matter of consequence 
to me. 

> William Wyiidliaiii Gicnville, youngest son of George Grenville, the 
prime minister, author ox inspirer of the famoos tract, " Co tbe present 
state of theNation." to which Burke replied at length in 1769. It iatabe 
noted that there is a maiked resemblance botb in tone and purport between 
Lord Stair's lameotatioDS and the earlier prophecy. 

■ William Dalrymple, a general in the army, was a son of Georga 
Dalrymple of Dalmahoy and brother of the fifth Earl of Stair. He died 
in 1S07. He was father of John William Henry Dalrymple, who sue- 
ceeded as seventh Earl of Stair. 
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I am ereatly obliged to your Lordship for your attention 
in sending me herrings. They were remarkably fine 
last year. 



II 

MSS. EAKI, OF CARLISLE 

George Selwytt * to Lord Carlisle [1782, Feb. 14]. 

I have told you that my afEaiis are en rigle, 
that is, I have borrowed money of Coutts to pay all my 
debts of every kind but a mortgage of £2000, but that 
comes at the rear of the rest, and I am to take from him 
for my own provision 200 guineas a month, that is ;£3520 
a year. Moyennant cet arrangement, all my incumbrances 
will end with the next year, taking in the month of 
January of the year following, and then, excepting age 
and inuimities, I shall be rectus in curid. . . . 



Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
nth April, 1782. 
My Lord, 

. . . Stocks continue to rise, and the subscrip- 
tion has been sold above 14 per cent, premium to-day. 
I have never been of an adventurous temper, and on 
the principle of being contented with a small profit, it 
is long since I sold my share : all I wish for is to see 
what we have got better secured. People still talk con- 
fidently of the new administration * being able to make 
peace both with Holland and America. 

' Geoi^ Augustus Selwyn, 1719-1791, tlie famous wit. 

■The Rockingbatn Ministry, March~Juljr 1783. Loid Rockingham was 
First Lord of the Treasury, Slielbume and Fox were joint Secretuies 
of SUte. 
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I have heard much said of honours and emoluments 
to be G^ven to Lord Lauderdale's lamily. Surely your 
Lordship is much better entitled to favour, and I tiiink 
you do mjustice to yourself and Lord Dalrymple if you 
do not put in your claim ; though I very weD know it 
was not the same selfish motives that directed you in 
the measures you adopted, which influenced the greatest 
part of both sides of IJie question. 

As to any money your Lordship may want, there will 
be no inconveniency attending the advancing it to me, 
and b^ you will let it be as much and for as long as you 
may find convenient. 

I am, for Self and Co., with sincere respect, 
My Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 



TV 

7. Wilkocks to Thomas Coutts. 

Queen Street, Westminster, 
July 5, 1782. 
Sni, 

With due gratitude I ought to acknowledge the 
kind completion of that transaction on which I lately 
troubled you, and in which I have been blessed with so 
much kind treatment, by yourself and Mr Antrobus. 
I ou^t to be duly thankful for such kind favours. 

Bemg informed that you are at present in North Wales, 
T ought to add that I hve on one of the great roads leading 
from North Wales to London {at Hurley, half-way between 
HeDley-upon-Thames and Maidenhead), if in your return 
you should take that road, I oi^ht to be very glad if 
you would accept of a well-aired bed there. The place * 

' Hurley PUce was the teat ot the Lords Lovelace of Hnrley. The 
sixth baron died ia 1736, when the title became extinct. It was revived 
in 1838 in favour of William, eighth Lord King, who married Ada, only child 
of George Gordon. Lord Byron, and Anna Isabella, bom Hilbanke. who 
was in succession to tb* Baronr of Weatworth. 
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itself also will afiord several hours' amusement to you, 
being an antient monastery on the banks of the Thames, 
built in William the Conqueror's the reign ; and since 
the destruction of the monasteries, the seat of the family 
of the Lords Lovelace, who have left many marks of 
their magnificence and splendour there, still remaining : 
though the house has for the last threescore years been 
in the possession of a private family, from the time that 
my aunt Mrs WiUiams purchased it by her lottery 
ticket. In the modem furniture of it you will also be 
much pleased at the sight of some chairs worked by 
Mrs Middleton,* so many years owner of the house 
which you now inhabit, and which she kindly worked 
for me, in memory of her being the person who first 
received me when bom from the hands of the midwife. 
In respect to the Middleton family those chairs will please 

Sou. Having mentioned the house which was Mr and Mrs 
[iddleton's and is now yours, I ought not to conclude, 
without wishing all peace, prosperity, and happiness to 
that house, and subscribing myself (with due thanks to 
yourself and Mr Antrobus for this kindness) , 
Dear Sir, 

Your much obliged 

humble servant, 

J. WiLLCOCKS. 

V 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, Londok, 

26th July, 1782. 



I am afraid indeed Lord Shelbume ' is too deserving of 
the opinion your Lordship has been so obliging to give 

' Bom Maty Campbell, the mother of Lady Stair and Mrs Patrick 
Crawfurd, and aunt at Mn James Contts. 

■Lord Shelbume's miniEtry lasted from July 1783 till April 1783. The 
North and Fox coaUtion-miniMTy lasted till December 1783, when Ktt 
became First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor oi the Exchequer, 
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me of him, which in a great measure corresponded with 
that I had formed to myself. What may be m the power 
of chance to do for the salvation of the country I know 
not, but I am sure, with regard to myself, I see no means 
of shelter from the coming storm. Things wear, indeed, 
a gloomy aspect, but I know of no remedy, so that we 
must endeavour to hope the best. 

I have not heard u:om Lord Dalrymple since he set 
out. I am in hope he may find his situation [Warsaw] 
more ^ireeable than he seemed to expect. 
I am, with sincere respect, 
My Lord, 

Thomas Cohtts. 



VI 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, London, 

10^ August, 1782. 
Madam, 

I had the pleasure of seeing Lord Giatham and 
Mr Pitt together yesterday. Mr Pitt told me the whole 
state and application of the 4} per cent. Fund was before 
the Treasuiy, and that he hoped it would soon be put on 
a more agreeable footii^. I expressed to him (what I 
have often done with warmth and zeal on former occasions) 
my sentiments that of all money grants this ought to 
have the preference, and be settled on the most 
regular and certain footing of payment, and he begged I 
might be assured he would use every endeavour he could 
consistent with the peculiar delicacy of his situation to 
settle the matter in the most agreeable manner possible. 
I am, with sincere respect and esteem. 

Madam, your most faithful and obedt. servant, 
Thomas Coutts. 

I am extremely obliged by your Ladyship's kind 
expresdons on the score of my health which continues 
better, but I am about leaving the Town for some weeks. 
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VII 

Thomas Coutts to Caleb WhiUfoord.^ 

Strand, 
August 12th, 1782. 
Hy Dear Caleb, 

I send vou inclosed a jeu d'esprii of a young 
American which I made one of my clerks copy to send 
you — it took my attention as being more than mediocre. 
I wish to hear that all your attention is not given to 
the public — but that jrou sometimes turn your eyes 
homeward and endeavour to make hay while the sun 
shines. 

The Sim of Shre. [Shelbume] may set upon you before 
you come home — why don't you get Mr O.fswald] to 
write that you are a man of business and cannot lose 
more time at Paris if something is not done in London. 
Members of Parliament cannot now be contractors — a 
good thing of this sort may be as well managed by Brown 
and Whitefoord as by any other House. You know 
already what it is to procrastinate — and you can never 
excuse it to yourself if you do not push for something 
suddenly. 

This IS the opinion and advice of a sincere friend, let 
Mr O. write such a letter, which B. may go with to the 
Premier directly. 

Adieu ! 
Remember me ! 

viir 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

ROTTENDENE, SuSSEX, 

igfA August, 1782. 
My Lord, 

I received here yesterday the favour of your 

Lordship's letter with General Dalrymple's inclosed, 

^ Tbe editor ol the Wbitefocwd Papers gives the " HAtel de Uoscovie. 

Rne des Petits Anpistina," as the address to which thia letter must have 

been seat. WhiteCoord was engaged with Richard Oswald, Shelbome's 

agent, in settling the terms ol peace between Great Britain and the United 
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but I am almost certain any application for Gatton is 
too late. However, I immediately sent Mr Antrobus a 
letter to Lord Newhaven * and desired he would wait 
on him with it. If his Lordship says the ground is open 
Mr Antrobus will try the price, and if it does not exceed 
£2000 he will conclude the bai^;ain, and along with this 
let your Lordship know the result ; but I am persuaded 
we shall find our labour lost, though had we apphed in 
time very probably he might have liked dealmg with 
people he could depend on better than with strangers. 
Indeed I do not know how he stands with the Minister. 

His late brother had a contract from Lord North, 
though I think Lord Newhaven rather opposed. 

People do not seem to think the present Minister will 
be able to support himself next winter. He will deserve 
well of his country who can extricate her from so many 
surrounding difficulties. 

I am, with sincere respect, 
My Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

IX 

Edmund Antrobus to the Earl of Stair. 

London, 
20th August, 1782. 
My Lord, 

1 waited upon Lord Newhaven with Mr Coutts's 

letter, when his Lordship, informed me he had my appUca- 

tion for the vacancy occasioned by his brother's cfeath, 

and though he was not absolutely engaged, he could 

not at present say he was quite at Uberty to enter upon 

t Sir Williun Mayne, M.P., created Baroa Newhaven is 177^. Hia 

brother Robert, M.P. for Gatton Park, was, no donbt. the " late brother " 

who woa member for the " rotten burgh " of Gatton. The brothers were 

Bons of Wilh&m Mayne of Powia and I^gie, who had by his three wives 

tweaty-one children. The cradle was said to have rocked in his house 

for fifty years. Apparently Lord Stair was anxioua to buy Gatton for his 

son Lord DaliTmpIe. There was no secret about the transaction — yoB 

bought your seat from a landowner and sold yoor vote to the King. Thhigs 

wwe 10 nmch simmer in those days. 
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the subject, but he expected a letter to-day or to-morrow 
which would finally dftennine him, and if there was an 
opening, he would let me know immediately, of which 
I shall advise your Lordship as soon as possible. 
I have tiie honour to be, with great respect, 
My Lora, 
Your Lordship's most obedient 
humble servant, 

Edm. Antrobus. 
The Earl of Stair, etc. etc. etc. 



[Lady Mounistuart] to Thomas Coutts. 

November 16/A, 1782. 
Alas, Sir, the die is cast, and we are all going to London. 
Lady [Bute] has asked leave for us, and in three or four 
days we set out. God grant my agitation may not cut me 
short on the road ! She has advised for all the family 
to come, and my Lord has everything on earth packed 
up, says some shall go with us, and the rest stay till he 
knows what is to become of us. A httle patience, perhaps 
three months, would have told us that, and we had 
not then left this place in the shabby manner we now 
do ; but that is the least consideration. The future, 
oh my God J I have said all I can, and as that has not 
succeeded, I shall follow wherever he chuses, as death 
with him would be preferable to hfe without hj rn ; but 
how she can advise nim to come the whilst PaxUament 
is setting, as joining any party is joining the enemys of 
his father ! Six months hence would do as well as going 
now; if he staid here and the peace was not made by 
summer, why, then, eo home on pretence of his own 
affairs and judge whether they will give him the Embassy 
or not ; but after having, three years ago, sent us out 
of England because he ^ould not join either of the 
present partys, and now, that party runs ten times 
higher than ever, to call him to join either, is to me 
very odd, as no one knows but a twelvemonth hence 
all these pet^de [the Shelbume Ministry of July 1782] 
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may be out, and he mined by joining them ; whereas 
here we are safe, perhaps in a way for prefennent, at 
least not in the road 01 ruin, but ne grows tired of all 
places and is of this. I have ofiered, if he does not like 
to stay here all the winter, to go anywhere by way of 
a tour and say it is for health. No I it most be 
England. He was so good to give me a hearing, and I 
spoke my mind, which was that when either of these 
^rtys that miglkt be in at the peace had given him an 
Embassy, then go home and join them, because his 
father could not take it amiss Uiat he joined people to 
whom he had obhgations ; but to go now, on a promise 
(even if they give him one), and that [? if] those people do 
not stay long enough in to serve him, he will be miserable 
to think when it is too late that he had openly si^iported 
them — and at a distance he is well with all partys. He 
said I knew nothing of the matter ; if he chose to go 
against — he knew it was right to do. Now, my d^ 
Sir (I know he will consult you), let me beg of you on my 
knees, to advise him not to stay in England. If the peace 
is made, and he has an Embassy, for this winter advise 
him to go to it directly. For he cannot live in London 
without going to all the shops in it, and for the family 
to be settled in the country, whilst he was running 
constantly up to serve Parliament, and paying three or 
four guineas for a dinner, and as many for a supper at 
a tavern, the whilst I keep house in the country would 
be madness ; and if I keep house in town, he is too much 
afiraid of the world's thinking him in debt not to give 
dinners to his friends as he used to do ; and pray advise 
him, in case the peace is made, and they do not give him 
the Embassy, to go directly with me and the three 
children now with us out of England somewhere to 
save, I care not where, — but all I Imow is, that we are 
ruined if we stay in England. He may say what he 
will, but he can't remain content without having every- 
thing that other people have, and there are many places 
abroad where he can live the best in the place for two 
thousand pounds a year, and give his children a good 
education mto the bargain. Besides, Sir, I tremble at 
the thoughts of my eldest boy's going to London, where 
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the youth are so dissipated. He is now fiveteen (5*c) ; here 
we keep him as we please, and he does not cost bis father 
two guineas a year in pocket money. When he joins 
other young people of his age in England will that be 
the case ? He is now the best creature in the world, but 
how long will that last in London ? For God's sake, if 
it is only for the sake of my boy, advise us all to go out 
of England as quick as we are going to it, and pray, 
advise him, at least, for some time, to have a clergjroan, 
and not a man of the world, about his son. For if he 
has, all idea of study will go out of his head. A few 
years abroad will pay our debt. The debauchery of 
youth in England and in all universities will be an 
excuse for my Lord's going abroad ; by that time our 
debt is paid, the kingdom 'tis to be hoped will be a little 
more settled, and, when his father is dead, he may join 
any party he pleases. I have told him, T think it more 
merit to keep out of the way of partys the whilst they 
are not his father's, and the world will think the better 
of him. A few party men may praise him for joining, 
but the thinking part of mankind will always do him 
justice for sacrificmg his own will to a parent's ; but 
suppose the peace does not take place this year, but still 
he has the promise of an Embassy, do for God sake 
advise him to return to this place in the spring, for even 
the journey will not be equal to our expense in England, 
and he thinks himself so sure of being provided for, 
that he means at Xmas to give warning 01 his house at 
this place and give it up at Midsummer. Now, houses 
here are not so easily got ; therefore pray, Sir, in the winter 
if peace is not made and we continue in the line we are in, 
advise him to write and take his house again for another 
jrear. Don't say I told you, but when he talks of his 
aSaks to you, say of your own accord " I hope you have 
not given up j^our house." He will say, " Yes," but pray 
persuade him if he continues in the line, the necessity of 
going back in the spring ; for nothing is .so shabby as 
keepmg the place and hving at home — I had rather give 
it up at once. He will tell you he is tired of this place ; 
but when one can't afiord to Uve in London, one must 
do the best one can. For even if he does join any party, 
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it is not so bad to give a few votes to people who may 
not be his father's iriends, as to stay on and constantly 
support them, only for the hopes of what they may never 
have in their power to give him. Could we have staid 
another year here quietly, all would have gone well; 
for this year though we have had nothing from the coal 
trade, yet he tells me. Sir, that he has lately had a 
Letter from you, to say some of his debt to you has been 
paid — ^which, be assured, was great joy to me, as I never 
can forget the obligations we have to you. We were 
wrong E^vised, and set out with much more magnificence 
than this place [Turin] required ; but then all Uiose thin^ 
will serve wherever we go ; for as to our household it is 
exactly the same as all the other Ministers' are, and 
servants here are paid so Uttle that you have a great 
many at a Uttle expense ; a footman has twenty shillings 
a month for wages and Board wages and &ias hitnsdf 
lodging into the bargain, and in all other houses but 
ours ^eir own Doctor if they are sick, and a vaiet de 
chamhre, if you feed him, twelve or sixteen pounds a 
Year. Whilst M'D. had the care of our affairs all things 
went to rack and ruin, but I have inclosed you. Sir, an 
abstract of our books, by which you will see how different 
the last fifteen months have been to the first ; and, had 
T staid here this winter, there are many things in the 
extraordinarys that would have been lessened; for 
example, we should have wanted no cloths of two years 
to come, but you will see. Sir, by this, that if we have an 
Embassy, the first expense bemg over, we might very 
near live on our pay. For God Almighty's sake name not 
this letter to any one — bum it as soon as read ; but if 

Ccan, persuade my Ld. and all his family not to let 
stay m England, it will be the saving of his family ; 
and, God knows, I am ready to follow anywhere. It is 
a sad thing to renounce one's country even for a few years, 
and to leave my six poor children — but they are in good 
hands. I am sure were they to offer my Lord a place 
of two thousand a year to Hve in England, it would not 
be so much money in his pocket, as for him to retire 
abroad for a few years would be. Bum this Letter the 
moment it is read. Name it not to my Lord, or to any 
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creature on earth, and take care that the family in 

Street know not my sentiments. The paper I send 
you Sir is in money of this country, where they reckon 
by livers, and not by pounds. A Uver is one shilling 
English ; twenty pennies make a hver, and twelve dennies 
make a penny. 

Pray direct and send the inclosed to Mr Kennedy. 
Don't write to me in London, as T will go and see you as 
soon as I arrive ; but remember my life depends on 
your burning this letter and never mentioning the con- 
tents of it to anyone. As they keep their books here 
differently to the bankers in London, I will not be sure 
if the list of money drawn, Sir, on yoa is r^ht, but believe 
it is — that of the expenses I am sure is. Keep the 
abstract till I see you and then give it me again.* 

Thos. Coutts, Esqre., & Co., 

Bankers, Strand, 

London, 

Angleterre. 
Private. 

XI 
Mrs Sluart to Thomas Coutts. 

Allanbank, 
November 2gth, 1782. 
I wrote to you, my dear uncle, about ten days 
ago, addressed to London, little imagining you was m 
* It ia probable that this letter, which b unsigned, and has, hitherto, 
been attributed to Lad^ Pitt, afterwards Countess of Chatham, was 
written by Jane Charlotte, Lady Mountstuart, daughter of the last Vis- 
count Windsor and wife of Lord Mountstuart, eldest son of John, third 
Earl of Bute, the Prime Minister. Her eldest son, afterwardu Laid Mount- 
Stuart, would have been fifteen in 1783, and though she was at this time 
motiKc of aeven and not six children, the youngest, a child of two, would 
in any case accompany her on her travels. If this surmise is correct, it 
is cnrioui to note that Lady Mountstuart was appealing to the father of 
her husband's second wife, Faony, Marchioness of Bute. Her son, the 
" beat creature in the world." died in 1794. leaving two sons, of whom ths 
eldest, John, the second Marquis, married Lady Maria North, the step- 
daughter of one of Thomas Coutts' daughters. Lady Mountstuart, after- 
wards MarcluODess of Bute, died January 38, tSoo. 
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this part of the world ; two days ago I received a letter 
from the South which mentioned a surmise of your being 
in Scotland, upon which a servant was immediately 
dispatched to Edinburgh with a letter to my aunt, Mrs 
Stewart, to know if she had any tidings of you, and before 
the answer arrived Mr Boswell called here, and we found 
from him that you and Mrs Coutts were some time at 
Colonel Sinclair's, but had gone South again, which was 
a great mortification to me, as if I had known of it sooner 
I would have endeavoured to see you in Edinburgh or 
at Greenlaw. I was truly concerned to hear of Mrs 
Coutts being so much indisposed, but hope she will 
soon be better, as my aunt s letter informs me that 
Doctor Spens was of opinion that the ioumey would 
rather be of service to her. We leave this the end of 
next week if the weather permits us, but at present it 
wears rather an unfavourable aspect. I hope I shall 
find Mrs Coutts perfectly recovered. Mr Boswell tells 
me that he left you tolerably well, which gave us all 
much pleasure to hear. Mr Stuart desires his best 
respects. With my love to Mrs C. and my cousins, 
Believe me, my dear Uncle, 

Very truly your Afiectionate Niece, 

F. Stuabt. 

XII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
13th December, 1782. 
My Lord, 

I got home only a few days ago, having had great 
difficulty and been obliged to travel very ^ow on Mrs 
Coutts's account, who still continues very weak, though 
I hope in the way of recovering. 

I met the King's speech* m the newspapers on the 
' The " King's Speech " of December 5, 1782, ran as follows : " I lo«t 
no time in giving the nocessaiy orders to prohibit the further proaecntion 
of ofiensive war upon the continent of North America. ... I . . . 
offered to declare them free and independent States by an article to be 
inserted ia the treaty of peac«. Proviiional articles an agreed upon. 
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road, but at first I looked upon it as some piece of wit 
or anticipation, but finding it was serious, I was in hopes 
of hearing on my arrival that peace was settled. I find 
now by everytMng I can gather that it is at present 
very uncertain what turn matters will take. 

The present Ministers no doubt are well inclined for 
their own sakes to make peace, but I find the temper 
of the House is such as to make them afraid of doing it. 
The bank had lent the scrip holders immense sums 
of money, and when the day of taking it away came I 
find there was a great want of money appeared. Not- 
withstanding which I do not suppose there will be any 
want of subscribers to fifteen more milhons, bat some- 
thing must be fixed, I should think, as to peace or war 
before any terms can be suggested. 

I was much obliged by your Lordship's letter at Dysart, 
and find your late publication ^ has attracted more notice 
than Lti this age might be expected. For party or 
fashion are the only rulers here of everything. Nobody 
will believe a man can be of no party. 

I am, my Lord, 

Thomas Coutts. 

to take efiect whenever tenna ol peace BbaU be finally settled with the 
Court of France." The " addresses," in both Houses were voted withont a 
disseotieDt voice, but conversatioiis followed. I/>rd Stomuint condenuied 
the " irrevocable and unconditional recognition of the independence of the 
United States," and Shelburne denied the oSer as irrevocable, " the offer 
might be withdrawn." There was another debate on the 13th, the date of 
this letter, bat the Minister positively refused to take the House into 
his confidence. Contts had set his heart upon peace, and even the official 
simulation of uncertainty was more than he could bear. 

' FacU and Ihtir Constqaencts submitted fa the Consideration oj the Publie 
at Large, 1782. 
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PEACE ABROAD^AT HOME THE COALITION AND AFTER 



IT is a conunoDplace of politicians and others that 
history will belie the predictions and reverse the 
judgments of their contemporaries who do not agree 
with them. It very often docs. For violent 
partisans dogmatize in part from passion and in part to 
silence their own doubts. Here and there a man of balanced 
temperament, who knows what he is talking about, appraises 
the situation of the moment from the point of view of the 
future. And this is wisdom not to be wise after the event, 
but whilst it is happening. 

Thomas Coutts got to know at first hand what was going 
on, was intimately connected with, if not intimate with, 
the chief actors of the drama, and his native good sense 
being touched by a certain enthusiasm for principle, he 
seldom if ever goes wrong in his appreciation of men or 
measures. Perhaps it tends to make his curt, businesslike 
aphorisms less interesting that they so exactly express 
the opinions of modem writers, are so exactly what they 
ought to be ; but it must surely be given to few to see 
things through the mists of party and class prejudice, and 
to readjust the perspective of the panorama which is moving 
before their eyes. He tells us that it was so — "that 
common sense and judgment are thii^ quite out of 
request." Then as now, the " general " took sides from 
personal motives, not in accordance with reason and 
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prindple. Now, it is true, that so far as the " ins " and 
" outs " were concerned, he was not what he calls " dis- 
interrested ; " that he was interested in holding his peace 
and remaining neutral. He relates with some pride how 
a noble lord, whose name he is careful not to mention, 
had offered him a seat in the House of Commons, free, 
gratis, for nothing, but that he was forced to submit to 
the mortification of refusing it. Of course he refused it. 
But though he was far too canny to stamp himself as a 
member of either party, he does not hesitate to express 
himself strongly against measures which a weaker or more 
puzzle-headed man might have attempted to justify. It 
may be taken for granted that with the exception of the 
King and Lord North, Coutts knew better than any man 
how a parliamentary majority was secured. He was 
consulted as to the raising of loans and must have been ' 
privy to their distribution. He knew what went on behind 
the series, and nothing is so flattering to the vanity or so 
perversive of single-mindedness as the possession of secret 
knowledge, the admission to the plots and councils of 
superiors. But though he neither attacks or defends the King, 
he denounced the American War as vehemently and as con- 
sistently as the most ungovemed follower of Fox and the 
Duke of Rictmsond. For the " unnatural coalition " of Fox 
and North he had nothing to say, save that little as he 
liked Fox's India Bill, he would let it pass if only " His 
Majesty's Government mi^t be carried on." Of the 
history of that coalition he must have known something, 
for the prime mover and assiduous go-between was George 
North, who, thirteen years later, became his son-in-law. 
With the younger Pitt, whose avatar he proclaims, he was 
certainly acquainted, and from the first he perceives that 
he is the man of destiny who will rule and save his coontiy 
because he adds conduct to genii^. 

On the other hand, he deplores Pitt's connection with 
Dundas, the unhands<nne, Scotsman though he was. 
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and is inclined to shake his head over his first essays 
in finance. 

The air is full of elections and there is a brisk trade in 
boroughs. In one election he was especially interested, 
hoping rather than believing that John Crawford, a nephew 
of Lord Stair and a scion of the old banlcing-house of 
Middleton and Campbell, may be returned for Ayrshire. 
Of Ayrshire poUtics and Ajn:shtre gossip Thomas Coutts 
could never have enough — little dreaming that a ploughman 
was even now on his way to Mossgiel. who would do more 
for Scotland than Bute or Dundas, or even than the aathor 
of The Seasons, whose works he admired and loved. 



Correspondence 
January 8, 1783, to April 22, 1784 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

9>th January, 1783. 
Mr Dear Sir, 

I had the pleasure of receiving your letter of 
31st ulto. a day or two ago. I b^an to think it long, 
as you have been in use now and then of writing me a 
line which has always been veiy agreeable to me and Mrs 
Coutts, who joins in wishing jrou many happy New 
Years. She has been very iU all winter, and, mdeed, 
was in imminent danger last month. She is better now, 
but very weak, and only goes out an airing in the forenoon. 
I have heard with mudi regret and I feel much for you 
on account of the death of your friend Lord George 
Sutton,^ who must be a great loss to his family, as w3u 
as to his friends. 

The Peace hangs on in a state of uncertainty. Most 

' Lord G«orge Maimers Satton vraa the tltird son oi John Hannen, tlunl 

Duke of RutUnd. He waa the father of Charles Uaimers Snttoo, Arch- 

biahop of Canterbtuy, whoae son, the Spealnr oi tte Honae of C 

was created Viscount Canterbury. 
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people believe it will tenninate successfully ; but I cannot 
help thinking it is doubtful. They say there is not a 
ship of force left at Brest — and our expeditions are still 
at home. 1 hope our Ministers will not be amused by 
French arts and finesse so as to omit any exertion of the 
force we have in expectation of peace bemg agreed to. 

Surely peace on reasonable terms is desirable, for even 
if we were to have war again in a twelvemonth, I think 
we shall not wage it against so tmequal force. The 
Spaniard and the Dutch, T daresay, have seen how they 
have been duped and would hardly engage so easily again 
in French measures ; neither would we be again so 
strangely hampered with America. 

I hope we shall see you in London this winter, though 
T fear the blank made by poor Lord Geoi^ will not 
encourage you to leave home. 

If you wish to be Falconer, I am told the Lord Advocate 
now rides paramount and our country members are so 
tame they will bend to any yoke. 

T am, very sincerely Yours, 
and affectionately, 

T. COUTTS. 

n 

Thomas CouUs to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 
22nd February, 1783. 
Mv Dear Sir, 

I am sorry to see by your letter of i8th ulto. 
that you are engaged in coal and lime ; for I never knew 
a gentleman make anything of either, or of farming. 
Besides, it deprives us of the pleasure of seeing you, and 
I wish much you would come and settle about the Capital. 
I see young Sutton > has got into the House in the room 
of your poor friend Lord Geoi^, whose death I was very 
sorry for on your account, as well as being a man of 
respectable character. 

I Thomas Manners Satton, SoUcitor-Generat of England, and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, was created Baron Manners of Boston in 1807. 
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The game seems to be up with respect to the Ministry.* 
I wish It may not be so with the nation also. 

The Duke of Rutland » will soon lose his White Wand 
and Cabinet seat ; though I do not think much stability 
can be expected horn the unnatural junction of Fox and 
North, which seems to be coming forward. The question 
is, which will take the lead? Everyone speaks as he 
wishes ; but 1 think Lord North's friends will desert him 
if they find he is no longer to be dispenser of loaves and 
fishes. 

I ever am, my Dear Sir, 

Yoins very sincerely, 

T. CODTTS. 

in 

The Countess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

Savile Street, 
Apit -yd, 1783. 
Sir, 

Being assured how fully your time must be 
engaged in the present moment, I have determined rather 
to give you this trouble, than to press upon you by 
desiring the favor of seeing you. T understand from 
my son William ' that there is money in the Exchequer 
to the account of the 4I pr. cent. Fund, and that a pay- 
ment on the grant would have soon been made, nad 
not the extraordinary measure * taken place, that it has 
unhappily been found necessary to acquiesce to. Some 
time must, I suppose now pass before things at the 

> The letter ia dated Feb. 32, 1783. " From Febnutry 24 " [1783], 
wdtes Dr Hnnt {PoUHcai History, cf. 1905, p. 245) " to April 2, the coontey 
was withont an organuad govenuneDt. George was ^most in despaic, 
talked of retiiing to Hanover, and Bpoke bitterly of the ingratitude of 
North, whose past snbservieoce to him bad been largely rewarded. At last 
he was forced to accept tbe G^aUtion Uinistiy." 

■ The Duke bad succeeded Lord Carlisle as Lord Steward in January 
1783. He WBB Hsignad a seat in the Cabinet. 

' He had been Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Shelbume Ministry. 

* The fonnatioii of a Coalition Hinistry which dated from April 3, 1783, 
the day before thii letter was written. 
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Treasuiy will be in a course to admit of an application 
for the ordering of the payment by the new Board. As 
I have fixed my going out of town next week this circum- 
stance is an inconvenience to me, which makes me wish 
once again, Sir, to ask of you whether you could indulge 
me with leave to draw upon you, in addition to the 
ballance that stands in your account against me. ... I 
must observe, that should you have no objection from 
any circumstance whatever, to comply with my request, 
that not seeing in the book which you was so good to 
leave with me, any article of what I am indebted to you 
for interest on the smns that you have often so kindly 
furnished me with, that 1 cannot think of receiving such 
accommodation without the proper charge upon the 
account, as otherwise I should feel I was asking what 
I should not, and that would be impossible for me to 
think of ^ing. 

I hope you continue well, and beg you will believe me. 
Sir, 

With sincerest regard, 
Your most faithful, humble Servant, 

Hester Chatham. 

IV 

Thomas CouUs to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

May 8th, 1783. 
My Dear Sir, 

I received your kind letter of the 15th ulto., 

and would have wrote to you if I could have said an3rthiiig 

to infonn or amuse you. Public affaire seem to be in 

a bad situation, and I confess I tremble to think of the 

load of debts and decline of trade, and empire which 

must follow the late ruinous wars. The peace ^ is abused 

■ Preliminaries of peace with Fiance and Spain were signed January ao, 

1783. There was a "deal" with regard to the reatoration and retention of 

West India IsUndsctd of ports and districts oa the West C^iast of AMca. 

Of far greater significance and of infinitely greater importance was tlie 

refusal to exchange Gibraltar for compensation ofiered by France aad 

Spain. The King and Shelbnme and a taction of the CaUnet would have 

let it go, but Keppel and the Dake of Richmool) " objected to its ceaeioa 
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by many, and is, certfunly, inglorious for Britain. But 
when we consider what we had to expect in our situation, 
perhaps the tenns are as good as we were entitled to, 
I wish, most sincerely, thi^ may turn out better than 
my feais suggest and that it may prove I have seen through 
too gloomy a mediimi. Time must try : meanwhile T 
cannot help thinking your "Wat'ry Acres ' a better security 
than the Stocks, and when everything here shall have 
gone into confusion I hope you will give me, Mrs Coutts, 
and my poor little girls mutton and potatoes and sheltK" 
in yoiu: castle. For her and myself a small portion 
will suffice, for neither of us ever required much, and our 
health does not improve. She has continued all winter 
very ailing, and myself not vastly well. We think of 
getting out of town to Cheltenham and Aber^venny if 
the weather would mend, but at present it is as cold 
as winter — frost and snow this morning, and a keen 
north-east wind. Yet, I understand, the spring is 
rather forward, or, at least, when compared with last 
year. 

If you will come to Abergany any time in June we 
shall be very happy to have your company. Pray think 
of this. 

Mr Pitt's reform of representation * was lost this morning 

on any terms." " We learn," writes Lord Stanbope, " from a cantionB 
passage . . . oi Pitt's letteis to hia mother (Dec. 1783), that Pitt him- 
self was among the ministers who stood firm against Lord Shelbnme'a 
project, and who finally prevailed." 

■ Pitt's Reform Bill consisted of three resolutions. The first dealt with 
the prevention of bribery and expense at elections. The second imposed 
penalties of disfranchisement on boroughs in which the majority of voten 
were convicted of gross coimption. The third resolution suggested an 
addition to the Knights of the shire and to the representatives of the 
majority. It was during this debate that Pitt's relative, Thomas I^tt, 
oSered, as " patron " of the borough of Old Sarum, to surrender his 
property into the,hands of Parliament, "a free sacrifice, as a victim to 
be oSered np to the shrine of the British constitution/' and to transfer the 
power of returning two members, to the Bank of England. On the other 
hand. Richard Rigby. " who died leaving balf a-million of public money." 
declared that he would prefer to give a third member to Old Sanim rather 
than add "another member to the City of London, which bad members 
enongh already."— Lt/« of WiitUim Pitt, by Earl Stanhope, 1861, L 118, 119. 
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at two o'clock — 149 to 293. Above fifty members went 
away. Tt was one of the fullest Houses that has been 
these many years. 

I am, with the best wishes of myself and Mis Coutts, 
Ever sincerely yours, 

T. Coutts. 



Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
June loth, 1783. 

My Lord, 

. . . The situation of the cotmtry certainly 
gives just reason for apprehension as to the Stocks and a 
great encourjigement to buying land. Were I free of 
business I would not hesitate a minute, but my situa- 
tion is peculiar at the head of a considerable business, 
which is founded in the power of obliging my customers 
with loans of money (or at least it has from custom become 
necessary), which I duist not do without a considerable 
fund, for I should not choose like my predecessors to do 
it trusting to the shop, as you know it is all payable on 
demand. Besides, I do not see how a banker can be safe 
from the crash of public credit ; for even bank notes must 
go in the general ruin. 

Another objection or two weigh also with me against 
buying land. 

ist. The trouble attending it superadded upon me 
who have already more business than I can do. 

2nd. Having no son, and only three daughters who 
probably will divide what I leave, in a few years, for my 
life is by no means a good one. 

T have not, however, made up my mind entirely on 
the subject, and sometimes have thought of looking 
for an estate. Nearer the capital would give me less 
trouble, and is therefore preferable if the terms were as 
good. 

I am going for a month to the country, and ^all, on 
my return, have some trouble with the new experiment 
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of taxing receipts, if it goes throagh. The Ministry do 
not seem to go on as if they would last many years. 
I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coctts. 

T am at this moment honoured with your Lordship's 
letter to Lord Dalrymple. There is no doubt Lord Galway 
was turned out, and I am told his appointment was never 
perfected. I shall write so to Lord D. 

Munich is only better by being nearer home, and rather 
more in the way of a better step. I hope Lord D. will 
not tire. If he perseveres he must sooner or later get 
forward. Meanwhile anything is preferable to idleness. 

Berne is also vacant, and I do not hear is filled up. 

VI 
Thomas Cottits to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Abergavenky, 
29/A June, 1783. 
Mv Dear Sir, 

We arrived here yesterday and were in hopes 
of finding you before us, as you gave me some hopes of 
that pleasure in your last kind letter dated the 5th instant. 
We are lodged with Sir Alex. Munro at your old friend 
Miss Peggy Jones's ; but I am sorry to tell you she 
has grown ten years older since last year. We shall 
live a very primitive life, upon the hills at five in the 
morning, and asleep by ten at night. We are reading 
Fe!|[uson's ' new Roman History which shows too clearly 
what our own country is fast coming to. Rome never 
was more venal than we are already. 

Mrs Coutts sends her best wishes, and this shall go 
under cover to London in hopes of finHing you there, 
50 far on your way to Monmouthshire. Brown talked of 
a fishing-party here, so you may appoint with him. But 
if you do I hope you will keep it better than you used 
to do formerly, and both come while we are here. Our 
' Adam Feigason (1723-1816) pobUsbed hit History of Ott Progrtst and 
TermintHon 0/ lh» Roman Rtpublie in 1783. 
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utmost stay will be three weeks, as I must then go to 
London. 

Hiss Pe^y Jones's ink will pennit me to add no more, 
and being Sunday I can get no other. 
So Adieu, 

My Dear Sir, etc. etc., 

T. CODTTS. 

VII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
25/A July, 1783. 
My Lord, 

The Stocks have been for some time in a very threaten- 
ing way — frequently no market at all. They have not 
now as there was during the war payments on the Navy 
Bill, Prize Money, etc., to keep them ahve. Besides, 
many people (traders, etc.) who put their money into 
the Stocks, are constantly drawing it out, to employ it 
in different branches of commerce and purchase. I 
understand from official people that they agree there 
will be a large surplus revenue after payment of interest 
and peace establishment, and Lord Shelbume (by the 
assistance of Dr Price) ' says he can manage it so as to 
* Rkhard Pitce {1731-1791), a. NoDCOofonniat Minister, was the author, 
mttr alia, of a Treatise on Reversionary Annuities and an Appeal lo It* 
Public tm tke Subject 0/ the Nationai Debt. His plan was for the Govani- 
ment, out of current income derived from taxation, to invest a certain 
sum in Government Stock, and to set aside both prtncipaJ and interest 
for the purpose of the redemptjon of the Kational Debt. His theory was 
that as the specially ear-marked Sinking Fund would accumulate at a 
compound interest, there would be, in spite of new debt annually in- 
creased, an ever-increasing national capital which would in time wipe oat 
the National Debt. His theory is now discredited, bnt it took hold of 
Pitt, who was indebted to Dr Price for those principles of finance which 
from 17S6 onwards be carried into practice. But according to Sir James 
Bland Burges (Selections, etc., 1885, pp. 6S-70) the inventor and inspirer 
of Pitt's Sinking Fund was not Dr Price but Mr John Lamb, the manager 
of an Army Agency, who made him a present of the theory and suggested 
that he should work it up into shape and submit his paper to the minister. 
Bu^BS says that Pitt was convinced of the soundness of the theory and 
promised to reward the putative inventor. Lamb died Feb. 30, 179S, 
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annihilate very fast a great deal of the debt and raise 
the value of Stocks. Some of the country gentlemen 
talk much of lowering the rate of lawful interest of money 
and mean to put it forward next session. 
I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 
The expense still going on at New York ! Two hundred 
and fifty thousand a month, 1 suppose, will be severely 
felt, I fear, in the course of this year. 

vm 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

4fii Augu^, 1783. 
My Dear Sir, 

Sir A. Munro, for two or three years past, has 
gone with us wherever we wished in the most obliging 
manner. Before be goes to Spain he must go to see lus 
mother in Ross-shire, sind has made a point of our ac- 
companying him. We shall be set out before you get 
this, but I beg you will say nothing of it, as we wish to 
avoid as mucn as possible people m Scotland knowing 
of our being there. We shall stop nowhere till we get 
to Sir Hector's,^ and return very soon in the same manner, 
and left his fortune and hia name to Bnrges, who was thenceforth known 
as Sir James Lamb. 

> Sir Hectoi Mnnio (1736-1803) won renown as an Indi*n GenerkL In 
1764 he suppressed a mutiny at Patna, and on October 27th of the same 
jrear, he won the decisive victory of Bnxar in Behar over the confederated 
princes of Hindustan. Again, in 177S Ite captured Fondicheny from the 
French. In 1780, when Hyder Ali was dominating the Camatic, he failed 
to efiect a juncture with Colonel Baillie at Conjeveram, and was forced 
to withdraw his forces — a strategical error for which he has been unduly 
Gvnsured. He commanded a division at Porto Novo (July i, 1780) under 
Sir E]rre Coote, who had landed at the close of 1780, but as the result of 
a quarrel with his superior officer he withdrew for a time from active 
■ervice. He was, however, persuaded by Lord Macartney, the new 
Governor of Madras, to command an expedition against the Dutch, and 
sncceeded in capturing the fortress of Ncgapatam. He sat as H.P. for 
Inverness with other burghs from 1768-1802. Novar House is on Cromarty 
Flrtb, a tew miles from Foulis, the seat of the elder branch of the family. 
He was succeeded at Novai by his brother, Sir Alexander Munro (d. 1S09), 
who bad been for many years Consul-General at Madiid. 
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I am sorry, however, that Craufurdland lays so much out 
of our route. We shall take another flight there one 
day or another. 

Meanwhile T hope you will meet us in the Strand next 
winter. 

I ever am, yours. 



You may say we propose to bathe in the sea at Bridling- 
on, Yorkshire, ii Brown or anybody asks you. 



The Earl of Buchan to Thomas CouUs. 

August 16, 1783. 

Lord Buchan's ^ best complts. to Mr Coutts, returns him 
many thanks for his obliging acceptance of the Trust. 

The two gentlemen to be conjoined with Mr Coutts 
are referred to the option of Counsellor Erskine, who will 
settle that nomination with Mr Coutts, who will be so 
good as to meet with that gentleman for the purpose of 
chusing such persons as may be agreeable to Mr Coutts 
and fitt for the trust to be reposed in them. It gives 
Lord Buchan great satisfaction to have the prospect of 
being more intimately connected with a gentleman 

> David Stewart, eleventh Earl of BuchAn, was bom June 1743, and 
died April 19, 1S29. He was second coosiii to Jeaa Coatts, bom Stuart, 
botb being great-grandchildren of Sir James Stewart of Kirkfield and 
Caithness. He was the elder brother ol Heniy Erskine of Amondell, the 
King's Advocate, and of Thomas Lord Erskine, the Lord Chancellor. So 
kindly and indulgent a jndge of men as Sir Walter Scott {Life, by J. G. 
Lockhart, 1B38, vii. 139) speaks of him contemptuously as " a person 
whose immense vanity, bordering npon insanity, obscured, of rather 
eclipsed, very considerable talents." His brother, Lord Erskine, in a 
letter to Thomas Coutts comments on his brother's meanness and nn- 
veracity. The letters which be wrote to Coutts and to his widow, thoagh 
pompons and pedantic enough, convey a pleasanter and somewhat difierent 
impmsion of the man himself. He was succeeded by his nephew, Henry 
David, a son of Henry of Amondell. Vidt post. vol. ii. pp. 378-381, 
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connected with him by alliance, and possessing bis esteem 
and confidence in a material concern. 



Tke Countess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

Burton Pynsent, 
December (Oh, 1783. 
Sir, 

I hcpe I hardly need say to you how much I 
am hxni to find from what you tell me of the answers 
received from the Treasury, that I am to continue in a 
situation, which constrains me to remain in the state of 
pressing upon your friendship by dela3nng to acquit my- 
self of the ballance that I stand indebted to you. I feel 
the circumstance very deeply, when I bring to account 
all that has past in different quarters. The very arduous 
business ^ which engrosses the whole time of those, with 
whom I should consult on any step I should determine 
to take, makes me decide to postpone to the leisure of 
the holidays the doing anyttung upon the subject. I 
flatter myself that you are perfectly assured. Sir, that 
every part of your most friendly conduct meets from me 
that grateful return that is so justly due. 
I am, Sir, with the sincerest regard. 

Your obliged and faithful humble Servant, 

Hester Chatham. 

XI 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 
16th December, 1783. 
My Dear Sir, 

We were highly delighted and pleased in the High- 
lands, and passed our time very happily indeed. It was 
■ The mrduona buiiness which engroBsed the time of her son, WilUam 
Pitt, was the opposition to Foz'a India Bills which were before the House 
of Commons. Doubtless he hoped and expected that their rejection would 
give him his opportonity. 
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impossible to be more agreeable. ... I hope you 
continue in health, and that we shall soon see you in 
London. 

The majority of eight ^ against the Minister in the House 
of Peers threatens a change. 1 believe disinterested 
folks, I mean such as care not who is in or out of place 
did not like the E^t India Bill. For my own part I 
confess I did not like it. At the same time I cannot 
quite say I wished it to be rejected, for any administration 
is better than the anarchy that must follow constant 
changing. Mr Fox and his party in general are surely a 
set of necessitous gamblers and of very little decency of 
private character. The Pitts and Grenvilles • are young 
men without any of these foul stains upon them — 
hitherto. 

If they are to rule, God grant they may be equal to it, 
and be permitted to continue — they who undertake the 
state pilotage have a crazy vessel to steer, and much 
vigour, perseverance and determination, as well as skill, 
wul be required to bring her into port. A dissolution 
of Parliament, probably, will be the first step. The 
sixteen Peers, if so, will probably undergo considerable 
alteration. 

Let us hear from you soon. May you enjoy a happy 
Oiristmas and New Year, and believe Mrs Coutts and me 
always very sincere when we assure you of the friendly 
regard and afiection with which we shall ever remain 
yours. 

Thomas Coutts. 

' On the 1 5th of December, the day of the second reading of Fox's India 
Bill, " several lords, who had entrusted the pioziea to the Hinista and taa 
friends withdrew them only a few hoars before the house met ; ... on the 
division the Ministera were left in a minority of 79 to 87." Anmtal 
Rtgisltr, 1784 and 17S5, p. 69. This was in accordance with the King's 
inatnicrions to Lord Temple. 

■ As it tnmed ont, only om Pitt had much to do with nding England : 
and of the Grenvilles, Ixn^ Temple, who was created Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, did not take office (save for three da3rs] till 17S7, and William 
Wyndham Grenville did oot enter the Cabinet till 1791- Pitt and 
" pilotage " seem to have gone together from the first, though eighteen 
yean and more were to go by before he was to answer to his name as " the 
pilot that weathered liia storm." 
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XII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 

2^th December, 1783. 

My Lord, 

... If ruin be impending over this country, 
the late ccmlusions will not unpede its progress. Where 
these changes are to end, which, instead of any measures 
for the public good, now occupy the whole attention 
and conversation of this place, nobody can say. 
StabiUty, I believe, is nowhere to be looked for; but 
character, so far, is on the side of the new ministeis, 
and integrity and public spirit seems to be the great 
want. I fear it is wanting on both sides, but I am sure 
of this, it will never be found at Brookes's or Almack's. 

I have sent some franks inclosed, but I still think it 
possible they will not go loi^. For surely Lord North, 
if not Mr Fox, would lose in numbers by a dissolution * 
of Parliament. 

The present moment, being of peculiar distress to the 
country, is as usual, his (Ld. North's) time for wit and 
humour, and, accordingly, he keeps the House of Commons 
in a continual roar of laughter. And to be serious about 
anything is quite out of fashion. Common sense and 
sound judgment are things quite out of respect. 

Nobody more than a banker feels the impending ruin. 
What he can do or how conduct himself {continuing 
in business) so as to avoid falling under it, I cannot see. 
He is a tnistee, accountable to his friends, for sums far 
beyond hb private fortune. He must keep (principally) 
Bfuik notes to answer their demands. If he were to lay 
out his private fortune in land, it is tied up in the mean- 
while (and may incommode him) and is answerable to 
his friends in the long run for more than it is worth. 
I am, my Lord, 

Thomas Coutts. 

'Pitt had been appointed First Lord of tbe Treasury on Dec. 17; the 
Failiament mta not dlaaolved tm Hvcb 25, i764> 
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XIII 
Thomas CouUs to Colonel J. W. Crawfwd. 

New Year's day, 1784. 
My Dear Sir, 

I received in course the favour of your letter 
of the igth and caimot omit on the opening of the 
New Year to wish you many happy returns of this day, 
in which the Ladies join. The weather has be^i un- 
commonly severe, all over Europe I believe. Sir Alexander 
Munro writes me they have had such a fall of snow at 
Madrid as nobody there ever saw before. 

We have here a very empty town at present, but it 
will begin to fill towards the 25th though I do not hear 
of mucQ opposition being talked of. The Dutch do not 
seem to be afraid of the Emperor * who will make a sorry 
figure if he must give up the point of the Scheldt after 
so much vapouring about it. Yet I am apt to think he 
will make a still worse figure if he goes to war. I think 
we are not able, and, if we were, it would be insanity to 
join him. 

Adieu, 

my Dear Sir, 

ever yours, 

T. COUTTS. 



Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

6th January, 1784. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have received your kind letter of 25th ulto. 
I am rather better than I have been for some weeks, but 
I The Emperor Joseph demanded that the Scheldt, which was closed 
by tbo tieaty of 1648, should be open to navigatioii. The qnestioD was of 
importance to Ei^land not so much on account of Austria herself, bat 
because there would be risk if the ports of the Netherlands should be open 
to the control of ^ance and Russia. Ultimately, at the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau, the Emperor was forced to give way, and the Scheldt remained 
closed till it was thrown opM by the French in 1793 — a high-banded pro- 
ceedii^ which resulted in the first war with the French Republic. 
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very poorly still and have scarce ever been worse than 
of late. It is a miserable afiair to be so plaug'd (sic) with 
ill health. 

I am happy to hear you are to be in town this winter. 
Fray write us before you set out and your apartments 
in the Strand shall be ready for your reception, and made 
as ^reeable to you as possible ; at least you will be sure 
of a good welcome and to be at liberty to do just as you 
please. 

The " outs " say they are quite sure of being aU in again 
in a great hurry. The " ins ' say they expect a majority 
against the Z2th,^ and most people thmk if they have not 
a dissolution will follow. It is an alarming affair, and 
though the country never was in more need of quiet 
councils (sic) and deliberate measures for recovery of 
her strength, there is the appearance of notiung but 
confusion. 

In case of a dissolution your friend, J. Crawford, intends 
standing for Ayrshire, as well as for Renfrewshire and 
Glasgow, and to put his brother in for the former and 
some friend I suppose for the latter. I daresay you will 
vote for him at last. If so you had better frankly take 
his part. He assures me he will have such support as 
you can have no idea of. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

Believe me sincerely yours, 

T. COUTTS. 

XV 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

13/A January, 1784. 
My Lord, 

I send your Lordship the French Loan scheme 

inclosed. I fear their Government does not admit of 

any absolute security ; but in what State is it now to 

be foimd ? Britain was once preferable to all the world. 

The majority of this morning for Mr Fox puts the King 

1 The HouM reassembled an Jannary i3, but in spite of a hostilB 

majoiity in the Commonw Pitt did not go ont of office, or dlsaolve, 

tiU be thought fit. 
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and his Ministers in an awkward situation. What they 
will determine I know not, or whether they will dissolve 
Parhament, but either side have numbeis enough to 
prevent the other from being able to do any good, even 
supposing them well disposed and capable, which is 
giving more credit than I believe your Lordship allows. 

I saw on Lord Graham's * table the Treasury Paper of 
the state of the sinking Fund for the quarter of the 5tb 
inst. with a ballance of 432 tiiousand odd hundreds. 
I am, with sincere respect. 
My Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 



Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 
ijlh February, 1784. 
Mr Dear Sir, 

Ever since I received the pleasure of your kind 
letter dated isth January, I have thought the next week 
must bring about a settlement of politics ; but I believe 
it remains this moment uncertain what is to be done, 
and till some determination one way or another is come 
to, nobody can ever now say the Parliament will not be 
dissolved. 

I understand the King sent Ld. Sydney to the Duke 
of Portland to desire his Grace to meet Mr Pitt,* as he 
intended arranging a new Administration, but the answer 

I James, Marqais of Graham <i753-iS36). afterwards third Duke of 
UoDtrose, was at this time one of the Lords of the Tieasnry. 

* A number of so-called Independents, that is of the non-paitisaii 
members on either side of the House, were amioiu to form a coalition 
between the Fox cum North administration which had just gone oat, and 
Pitt wbo had jiiat come in. The King was induceii more or less reluctantly 
to suggest a conference between the Duke of Portland and Pitt. Bnt 
neither the King nor the Duke as the spokeflhan of Fox, nor Pitt, meant 
business. Fox wanted to govern without the King, Pitt wanted to guide 
the ship of the state wtthont the assistance of Fox, The battle was to 
tbe Btrm^;, not to well-meaning persons clinging to a compromi^. 
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was as before " Nothing to be done till Mr Pitt resigns," 
which, being laid before the Cabinet, they agreed the King 
could do no more towards a Union. To-morrow I under- 
stand Mr Fox means to stop the supplies. If his party 
comes in his measiu^s will stop in the House of Peers, 
so that neither can go on. If the Parliament is dissolved 
now the Mutiny Bill will expire before they meet a^ain, 
and two montlu more subsistence for the Army must be 
found. There seems to be a choice of difficulties and no 
small danger of anarchy. 

I am not sure that this will find you at Crawfurdland, 
but if it does you had better stay a week or so longer 
for I think in that time something must be fixed. 

The Duke of Rutland ^ is gone to Belvoir and I am told 
is to be at Holyhead on Saturday next, but I hear of 
nobody being made Privy Seal.' Lord Temple is in the 
Papers but it is not true. Ld. Camden * has been spoke 
of but I suppose people are not at this moment very 
ambitious 01 a Cabmet Office. 

I have not lately seen Mr Crawford. He is confined to 
the house and I have not been able to go much abroad. 
Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

I am ever youis, &c., 

T. COXJTTS. 

XVII 
Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
16th March, 1784. 
My Lord, 

. . . The dissolution so loi^ looked for, and 
wished by people who see in it the best hope of fixing 
a permanent Government, seems now to be at hand. I 
apprehend it will be certainly before any loan on taxes 
comes forward and probably in a few days. 
' Charles Hanoers. fourth Duke of Rutland, nasappoiuted Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, February Ii ; Grenville, Earl Gower, first Haiquis of StaSord, 
succeeded him as Lord Privy Seal, November 24, 1784. 

* Lord Camden, who had been Chancellor under Chatham, did not join 
Pitt's Ministiy till December 17S4. 
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I am told you can secure your District of Boroughs,' if 
you can do it, tbough at the expense of £2,000, you should 
not lose the opportunity for Lord Dalrymple. ... I b^ 
your Lordship will not let the Burghs slip through your 
hands as it is impossible to lose by it, and there is time 
enough to settle matters. If your Lordship should want 
money for it, you may command me. 

I apprehena there must be five or six millions borrowed 
again, or perhaps more. How the annual expenditure 
is to be balanced I don't know, but there seems to be a 
good deal of money in the market, and a demand for all 
the money securities more than usual, so that if taxes 
can be foimd I believe holders may be found for the 
Stock. 

My health is better but so poorly that though I had 
the kindest ofier this day of a seat in Parliament without 
any condition or a farthing expenes, and from a nobleman 
I ^ould be proud to be obliged to, yet I am forced to 
submit to the mortification of refushig it. 

Doubling the land tax will, I fear, set the country 
gentlemen in an uproar ; but I think with your Lordship 
that some strong measure is necessary in the way of 
taxation, for these trifling taxes produce nothing but 
vexation. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

XVIII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Friday, igth March. 1784. 
My Dear Sir, 

Everybody tells me Parliament will be dissolved 
in a few days, and I suppose it must be so, notwithstanding 
all the obstaiies. 

I am ofiered without trouble or expense of a shillit^;, 
and without tying myself to any man or party, a clear 
seat. Few, I believe have, and as few, would refuse such 
I stnoner, etc., in Wigtownshire, letunwd one member to FuUMnent 
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an offer ; but though it is rather mortifying, I must 
decline — my health is obstacle enough. 

I have seen Mr Crawford but once since his return 
from Bath. He is much recovered. I do not know what 
alteration his friends, being out of office, will make on his 
politics or whether he still means the " Great Line " — 
viz., Ayrshire, Renfrewshire, Glasgow, etc. Whitefoord 
tells me Sir Jno. Whitefoord intends standing for Ayishire. 

I suppose you will not stir till all the bustle is over. 
The Advocate Dundas will be a great operator in Scotch 
afi2iiis, and I think Mr Pitt is in more danger from his 
friends than his enemies. I do not like Toiy and 
" Prerogative " men myself. Mr Pitt should court the 
Whigs if he means or looks for pennanency. I shall 
write you ^ould anything occur. I understand Mr Fox 
has summoned his friends to the House to-day. I know 
not what he means. 

Adieu, n^ Dear Sir, 

Ever sincerely youis, 

T. COUTTS. 

Mrs Coutts begs her kind Compliments. 

P.S.— Saturday. 
I did not send this away last night and I cannot 
to-day discover that any thing, or any time is yet deter- 
mined upon for the much talked of dissolution. I cannot 
think, if it be practicable, that they do right in putting 
it off now, when their popijarity is so great. Everybody, 
however, seems to think it mil come soon, and many 
still say it must be next week.' 



XIX 

Thonuis Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

March 20, 1784. 
My Lord, 

. . . I saw Mr Pitt yesterday and I took occasion 

to mention Lord Dalrymple's situation and my beUef 

that your Lordship can return the member for Stranraer, 

etc. At the same time I mentioned the offer I had of 

* Pailiaoieat was ditsolved oa Thnisday, Haicfa sjtb, 1784. 
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being brought in myself and the quarter from where. 
Mr Pitt spoke handsomely of Lord Dalrymple and that 
he knew his or, rather, your connection with Mr James 
Grenville,! Lord Camdoi, etc. I also have told Mr 
James Grenville to say that I had spoke of it to Mr Pitt, 
and that I hoped he would speak also — ^that I was con- 
vinced Lord Dalrymple in Parliament would attach himself 
to that party, as if your Lordship can make the seat in 
Scotland it seemed to be a very fine opportunity of 
gaining strength. 

I have stated to the noble Lord who in so friendly a 
manner made me the ofier of a seat. Lord Dalrymple's 
situation (taking it for granted that Stranraer, etc., can 
be had) but I had no right to do more, or to ask anything. 
If I should in that or any other channel be of service, 
I shall be happy to assist as I must. I think it will be 
of service to Lord Dalrymple ; and I should hope your 
Lordship will now again offer to come into the House 
of Peers, which would also be of great use to Lord D. 
and the young Finance Minister would not be the worse 
of your advice. 

He (Mr Pitt) is in my opinion in more danger from his 
friends than from his enemies. If he becomes a party man 
and does not solicit and encour^e his Whig connections, 
he will be undone, which is a pity, for I see very Uttle 
prospect of good to the coimtry unless we may hope for it 
from his abiBties. I sincerely wish he may not disappoint 
the sanguine expectations formed by his friends. 
I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Cootts. 
I XX 

Thomas CowUs to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

8ih April, 1784. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your determination to be cool in election matters 
I very much approve. I am happy to think I have not 

'James Granville, I74z-i635, afterwaids Lord Glastonbnty, was thb 
grandson of H«stet Countess Temple and Richard Granville of Wotton. 
He was nephew to Lady Chatham and first cousin of Earl Temple 
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a vote anywhere, for there is generally some unpleasant 
circumstance attending it. 

By what I hear my friend Mr Jno. Crawford's chance 
for Ayrshire is not a good one — which I am sorry for, 
and I suppose if he gets Glasgow, etc., it will cost him 
more than it is worth. 

The friends of Mr Fox have been generally unsuccessful.' 
It is astonishing the cry everywhere — bemg a friend to 
Mr Pitt is alone sufficient (jualification. I really think 
he will find a very large majonty in the new Parliament. 
I suppose he will have thirty out of your forty-five, 
at least ; and I imderstand the ministry will get their 
wish as to the Peers, which at first seemed uncertain ; 
so that I suspect my friend Lord Cassilis will be out. 

1 shall be happy to hear from you. Ointon tells me 
you intend taking Dubhn Castle in your way to London. 
I should not dislike such a trip if I knew the Lord Lieu- 
tenant * as well as you do his Grace. 

Mis Coutts desires her kindest wishes, and t ever am, 
my Dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Coims. 

■ No less than i6o " friends of Hr Fox, ' were defeated at the polls. 
Tliey were oicknamod " Foz'a Martyn." 

■ The Duke of Rutland. 
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CHAPTER XI 

PITT AND FINANCE — PITT AND REFORM 
" The gravity and stilliiess of your youth." — OtMlo, ii. 3. 

AFTER the country bad spoken somewhat louder 
and more emphatically than its wont, and a 
new Government had got into harness, the 
critics began to open fire. 
Pitt meant business, business on a lai^e scale, with new 
methods, and on new principles. His instinct and his 
ambition was to be a reformer, but the moment he attempted 
to cany out this or that reform he roused the suspicions 
and provoked the resistance, passive or otherwise, of 
practical persons. Fate compelled him httle by little to 
become " a practical person " himself. 

Thomas Coutts started with " a bias in his favour," and 
as a matter of principle, and in the abstract, he was on 
the side of reform. He had sympathized with " the 
Cassandra of the State " in his denunciation of Lord North's 
finance, and he bdieved that national bankruptcy was a 
possible, if not probable, contingency of an nnacinowledged 
and ever-increasing floating debt, but when Pitt began to 
sweep out the Ark of the Treasury he was dubious and 
doubtful. On the whole the youi^ minister did not 
sweep hard or fast enough, and there were comers, sacred 
immemorial comers, which should have been left unswept 
by any broom. He tells us that Pitt had consulted him 
with regard to his plans for funding a portion of the floating 
debt, and that he had given him, though reluctantly, what 
I presume would be regarded as sound advice, but when 
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it came to putting up a Govermnent Loan for tender in 
the open market, the lowest terms to be accepted, he was 
silent and sceptical Hitherto Government Loans had 
been floated by some favoured banker, the shares being 
allotted as party bribes or party rewards, and thence 
ensued both profit aad patronage. If it was a job, it was 
the Prime Minister's job, or the King's job, a pleasant and 
honourable fingering of the National purse-strings. 

As to Pitt's scheme for parliamentary reform, he contents 
himself with saying that he does not think that it will get 
through. And he was right. Nor does he think that any 
good would come of Pitt's strenuous attempt to do justice 
to Ireland. Free trade was all very well, but the Irish 
Legislature was hopelessly corrupt, and the wisest course 
was to buy it up and out, and to effect a union. Here, 
too, ctnning events cast their shadows before. What 
Coutts advocated in 1784 Pitt brought to pass in 1800. 
His experience as a banker had taught him that rank 
without wealth was not incorruptible. 

As the century drew to a close there was a stinii^ of 
the wind in the leaves, the herald of change and of 
possible storm, and it was not altogether of good augury. 
When a man has reached his fiftieth year, and has found 
that all things work together for his good, he prefers to 
mark time. He may have been on speakii^ tenns with 
prcgress and improvement, but the siaitts quo ante is his 
friend. 

As time went on, the connection between Thtmias Coutts 
and Colonel Crawfurd became closer and more intimate. 
The Colonel would pass weeks and even months as a guest 
in the Strand. His own room or rooms were kept for him 
and he was treated as one of the family. Fanny, the 
second of the Three Graces, was his especial favourite, 
and we may suppose that he had already fonned some 
intention of bequeathing to her the Castle and " wat'ry 
acres " of Crawfurdland. A " Wren of nine," she bad won 
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the heart of the old cavaher, 1H10 was without chick or 
child, or kinsfolk of near degree. 

Journeys to the far north of Scotland, of which Dr 
Johnson thought a great deal, were easy enough for a 
man of great wealth and they were journeys to Coutts' 
" ain contree." 

The joy of travelling, of gcnng farther afield than other 
folk, bredcs through the curt and formal sentences in which 
he records, for the Colonel's benefit. Ins journeys, his 
round of visits to bis old friends, Munro of Novar, Sinclair 
of Dysart, and Preston of Valleyfield, or the Duke of 
Gordon. 

Perhaps it was her husband's ducats and the prospective 
dowries of her daughters which prompted the politic 
Duchess to write honied notes of invitation to Mrs Coutts, 
but it was something in the man himself, that nnbought 
and unbuyable grace of an attractive personality, which 
kept him a welcome and coveted guest at the houses of 
the great. 

For the most part, save for anxiety with regard to his 
wife's health and the nervous ailments of little Fanny, he 
seems to have drunk the wine of life from a golden cup, 
but it was bought at a price. Of delicate frame and sensitive 
spirit when things went wrong with him he sufiered to the 
" height of sufiering," and eat his heart out in silence. It 
chanced that in one of those miserable moods, when he was 
half be^de himself, that the old Colonel, who was on one of 
fats winter visits to the south, occupied a seat in his carriage. 
Not a word would he speak, not a dgn would he give that 
an old friend was there to be qwken to, and the Colond, 
who conceived that he had given some unmerited offence, 
smouldered with wrath, and at last broke out into the 
flame of something like a challenge. So httle did he realise 
the agony of self-torture which had clouded the brow and 
dosed the lips of his companion. 
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CORRESPONDEHCE 

June 3, 1784, to December 31, 1786 

I 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

June yd, 1784. 
My Lord, 

Our ministers have hardly be^^ yet to open 
any business. I think they have judged ill in contesting 
the Westminster retum,i when so much business of con- 
sequence is lajdng over. 

I believe they will puzzle themselves in [H'oviding for 
the Navy Debt. If they deviate in any degree from the 
good faith of Parliament on which our credit has been 
built I hope it will be for no trifling purpose. If they 
might venture to strike oS a quarter of the whole debt, 
I should have no objection, and verily beheve the three 
remaining quarters woiUd then, or soon after, be worth 
as much as the whole is now ; but it will require a deter- 
mined, able and popular, settled administration to do 
anything effectually good, and perhaps, at any rate, it 
is impracticable. . . . 

I am, with sincere respect. 
My Lord, 

Thomas Coihts. 

* At the Westminster election April-Hajr, 1784, there were three caodi- 
dates, Lord Hood. Foz and Sir Cecil Wray. Fox was declared second on 
the poU, and Wray demanded a scrutiny of the votes. To this the High 
Bailifl informally, ii not illegally, assented, and it was not till March 1783 
and after, and because Pitt's majority in the Hoose had been converted 
into a minority of thirty-nine that the High Bailifi was ordered to make 
an immediate return. But Pitt's condnct in opposite the return was as 
foolish as it was ungenerous. There weie trumped-up votes on both sides. 
The King suggested to Pitt that bogus Tory votes should be manufactured 
to balance bad votes for Foz, but the numbers were not sufficient to torn 
the scale. Pitt's apologists have surmised that if he had been sent to 
Eton or Harrow he would have felt differently and acted more like a 
gentleman, Thomas Contts, who left the Edinburgh Academy when he 
was fifteen, perceived from the first that the scrutiny was a false move. 
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II 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

gth June, 1784. 
Hy Dear Sir, 

Jack Crawford seems to bear his disappointments 
pretty well, but I dare say he will pay his way into Parlia- 
ment the first opportunity that offers. It is the fashion 
to be there, and those he lives with are in it. He should 
buy a seat always, for his indolence will never do to 
keep up an interest even in a county. All the Ministers 
have yet been able to do is to dnve the Westminster 
business to a scrutiny. I do not understand law, but 
if I had been Minister and to have determined on the 
expediency of the matter I would have wished Mr Fox 
to nave had a quiet seat for Westminster and much good 
may it do him. 

Fray let me hear from you and whether we may h<^ 
to see you in London soon. Your apartments are quite 
ready for your reception. . . . 

The public money matters not yet settled would keep 
me in town at present, even though I had formed any 

flan for an excursion, which I have not done. Nor do 
think of moving this summer unless it be to see Craw- 
furdland. At same time it is very probable I may take 
no share in the loan. It is become a ticklish biisiness, 
and must blow up one time or another. 

Adieu, My Dear Sir. Mis Coutts sends her kind 
wishes. 

Believe me, 

Ever sincerely yours, 

T. Coutts. 

Ill 
Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

6th July, 1784. 
Mv Lord, 

I wrote twice to General Dalrymple at Streatham, 
and sent him an order to sign for £102, los., the [Mice of 
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twenty black cattle, but he has not yet given me an 
answer. 

The loan * has got this year into the hands of a new 
set of City bankers, who seemed to be detennined to have 
it on any terms, and, now they have got it, I really 
believe are in distress about the first payment. Who 
they are who advise Mr Pitt I know not, but I cannot 
with every biass (sic) in his favour think he has shown 
much jud£;ment in the conduct of the matter, any more 
than in his taxes or his offer to the Navy Bill holders. 
I think his taxes will have two of the worst qnaUties 

fossible, vizt., they must be oppressive and unproductive, 
t is said be will give up the coals. Funding hall of the 
Navy Bills,* has sil the bad eSects and none of the good 
ones that would have been produced by funding the 
whole. 

The discount is likely to be more than ever. I gave 
him an opinion (though very unwillingly) for claiming 
the whole to the 5th inst., to be paid by distant instal- 
ments, and to pass an act to enable him to pay Navy 
Contracts in ready money, to free the public of 20 per 
cent, discount, when these instalments became due, 
that he might fund them on as good terms and, per- 
haps, better than now, without ofience and perhaps 
even with the thanks of the holders ; whereas, now, they 
complain, with some reason, of injustice. I am fully 

< The " good old plan " which had been followed by I.ord North was for 
the KGnistors to airange the price of a govamment loan with an inner 
circle of favoured bankers, and at the same time to allot scrip on low 
tenos to political supporters in the House of Comnioaa. Contts was one 
of the favonred few, and, certainly, on one occasion, was invited by Lord 
North to attend a meeting at the Treasnry. Pitt threw tenders for his 
loan open to public competition. With the distribution of scrip Contts had 
nothing to do, but we may be sure that, having tendered for a loan and 
got it, there would have been no difficultieB about a " first payment." No 
man likes to see tkttt joys " in widMt commonalty spread." 

* The floating debt, which consisted of unpaid Navy bills which could only 
be redeemed at an increase of a quarter\or a third of their value as issued, 
amounted to ;£i4,ooo,ooo. Pitt's proposal was to fund about half of this 
sum and bis ofier to Navy bill holders was to issue stock at 93 bearing 
5 per cent interest. See W. FUt atd Nation^ Retitai. by J. Holland 
Rose, Litt.D., 1913, p. 181. 
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persuaded that this plan would have been betto* in every 
respect. 

I am, my Lord, 

Thomas Coutts. 

IV 
The Countess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

Burton Pynsent, 
August 30th, 1764. 
Sir, 

As before I received the pleasure of your last 
letter I felt the sincerest obligation to you, it is difficult 
for me to convey to you a just idea of the further sense 
I have of what I owe to you, for the fresh marks of your 
regard for my interest, and your most friendly attention 
to my ease, the merit of which is enhanced by the ddicacy 
of the manner in which you wish to guard against my 
being distressed, at being obliged to leave so great a 
burthen ^ upon you ; and not only that, but to express 
so kind a willingness that I should add to it. The senti- 
ments of my mind towards you on this occasion are not, 

' Lady Chathajn ma perh&ps unduly troubled with legaid to her over- 
drafts on her bankns and ber financial position generally. With thic 
and other letten to Thomas Coutts may be compared a letter which ttw 
younger Pitt wrote to his mother, December i, 17S5 : " My great consola- 
tion is that the circumstances you state will not, I tmst, upon reflection, 
give ground to the serions anxiety which I am sony to find it has occasioned 
to you at the moment. Though there may exist a present balance against 
yon in Hr Coutts's books, beyond what yon had imagined, there are, I am 
sure, too many reasons to prevent you havii^ anything to reproach yoor- 
self with on that account. ... As to the snms dne to Ur Contts, I aaBiii« 
yOD they ought not to give yon any sort of disquietude." — Lije of 
Pitt. i86i. i. 380. With regard to the apologies for Pitt's apparent neglect 
of his banker's toterests, Lady Chatham may have bad in her mind a 
special oSer of a Government Loan, but from that branch or phase of 
patronage Pitt had cut himself ofl! by his financial reforms. But if, as 
she seems to imply, Coutts had himself pointed out how Pitt conld serva 
him, the " particnlar desire " would have been fulfilled by the reward 
or promotion of some such friend or relation as Sir Gilbert Elliot, Lord 
Hacartoey, or Sir Hector Huwo. 
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I assure you, confined to those only of a grateful kind : 
a conduct so unusually liberal, and handsome, must be 
considered as entitled to the highest respect, from the 
motives of it. You have uniformly viewed the treatment 
regarding the grant as extraordinary from the daims I 
had to make, and you have done, from principle and 
attachment, what omers should have done from justice, 
and other causes. I am very happy that you have enabled 
me to ptusue the best method for glvmg effect to my 
most earnest wish to serve you. I have not waited for 
tiie communication of any particular desire of yours, 
to remind my son of the right you had to his attention, 
and endeavours, to mark, by domg what was in his power 
(that might be agreeable to you) the sense All oi us have 
of your mendship. If you have not heard (as it appears 
you have not) anything from him, it is entirely to be 
attributed to the great multiplicity of business in which 
he has been engaged. I shaU not delay executing your 
wish, and I shall do it as you desire, without the least 
intimation of my request to him, having originated from 
anything, from you. My own persuasion is, that he has 
often turned in itus thoughts what might be of use to you, 
and that the difficulty of finding what would be so with 
propriety, and, at the same time, agreeable to you, has 
been the cause of your not hearing from him. I have 
the sincerest ^easure in the wishes that you express for 
his success. The misfortunes of the times will not allow 
that choice of instruments that would be so much to the 
advantage of the nation, as well as to his own. I must 
return again. Sir, to the subject of your more than obliging 
offer to me, of continuing to draw upon you : shoiid a 
circumstance of necessity occur, I will use the privilege, 
but my hopes are, that I shall receive the assistance that 
is necessary to me. I shall now end this letter, which ill 
expresses my sentiments in return to yours, with desiring 
you to be convinced. Sir, that I am more than I can say, 
Your most obliged, 

and most faithful humble Servant, 
Hester Chatham. 
To 

Thmnas Coutts, Esqre. 
{Private). 
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V 
Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

London, 
25th September, 1784. 
My Lord, 

Our new taxes begin to fret and vex people 
sadly. Taxes there must be, they say, but why make 
them unnecessarily troublesome and intricate ? 

I dread the effects of the tea commutation.^ The 
Hyson sold amazingly dear yesterday. Sixteen shilling 
tea, such as gentlemen made use of, etc., cannot be had 
under twelve at the lowest. 

I am, my Lord, 

Thomas Coutts. 

VI 
Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, Wednesday morning, 
10th November, 1784, 
hut won't go mi to-morrow beir^ post day. 
My Dear Sir, 

The three young ladies from Queen Square were 
very happy on Sunday, and all drank your health. Tbey 
are looking exceedingly well. 

All The Foxites, and even others, have been expecting 
a change, and it was said Thurlow and Pitt could no 
' From being the luxury of the few tea had become the nBceBsity of Um 
many, but it was smuggled tea which foond its way to " huts where poor 
men lie." To cope with the evil, Fitt "reduced the duty on tea from 
119 to 12} per cent., but on Hyson and other fine teas he imposed a 
highertarifi." "Theat7o£London."wntesDrHDllandRose{H'. PUI.atc., 
pp. 184-5), "welcomed the change " that wai bronght about by this so-called 
■ uBiU. 
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longer draw together. By what I can guess, there 
certainly has b^n something amiss, which possibly is 

rtched up for the present. Ld. Shelbume, I understand, 
to be a Marquis — and no "place"; and Lord 
Gower consents to Ld. Camden bemg President of the 
CouncU instead of Privy Seal, if he likes it better. 

It signifies httle to us how they chop or change, who's 
in or out, unless we could see a probabdity of their doing 
some good to the country. 

The India Commissioneis and Directors have already 
disagreed, and, I am told, appealed as by the Act directed 
to King and Council. War on the Continent seems 
hi^y probatde. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

Ever yours, 

T. COUTTS. 

VII 

Thomas CouUs to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 
Strand, 
23rd November, 1784. 

My Dear Sir, 

The day after I wrote to you last I received your 
oUigiog letter nrom Warrii^on. I shall be happy to 
hear your coat was as dry the whole journey as when 
you got there, but I much fear, about the Tuesday 
following our letter, you would meet with rain to inter* 
rupt your view of the Lakes. 

sty eldest daughter was brought from Queen Square 
on Saturday afternoon the zoth instant to the Lottery 
Office at the Royal Exchange to choose a lottery ticket 
for you and Mis Coutts — bemg the last day before the 
drawing. Pray observe I have no hand in the matter, 
not choosing to mar so fair a prospect of fortune by my 
bad luck, which in lotteries (matrimony excepted) ha^ 
always been very remarkaUe. 

She was not lucky as to the price paid — being no less 
than £16, 2S. Qialf of which is chained to your account) 
but no matter for that, if you get ten or twenty thousand, 
and I form great expectation ol number — Eight Thoasand 
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Nine Hundred and Sixty — ^the choice of a Virgin yet 
unsp>oilt by fashion or affectation. 

Politics go on much as they were. Whatever was in , 
the late flurry it seems to have subsided, or been stopped 
for the present. Some say Lord Shelbume is to be a 
marquis soon, others that he has declined the honour ; 
stone that the Duke of Rutland remains in Ireland only 
because nobody will take his place, others that matters 
there are like to be quiet and his Grace may still do. 
Surely, however, the nation is in a dismal state. 

I do not hear of Campbell or anyone being yet fixed 
for the Command of the Army at Madras. 
Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

BeUeve me, ever yours, 

T. CouTTS. 
VIII 
Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 
30i* November, 1784. 
Mv Dear Sir, 

I have never heard from you since we parted 
at Cheltenham except one letter from Warrington, dated 
the 6th, which makes me very uneasy, and I cannot help 
being apprehensive you have met with some accident 
or have been taken ill. I beg if the last should be the 
case you will write me or get some other hand to write me 
soon as till I hear from you I shall continue very impatient. 
Id. Shelbume kisses hands, I tmderstand. to-morrow. 
Marquis of Lansdown ; Lord Temple, Marquis of 
Buckingham. It has been said Lord Townshend will 
come over to ministry and be raised to the same dignity, 
but this is only r^>ort. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

Ever yours, 

T. CODTTS. 

Mr Blanchard's * baloon (sic) is now in full view steering 
to the south-east at a great height. 

* Franfou {or Jean Pierre) Blanchard (1739-1309) was the first aeronant 
to cross the Ouuinel, January 7, 1785 
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I am told the old taxes have been wonderfully pro- 
ductive, and that the Sinking Fund is beyond fonner 
example. How, then, are we ruined ? 

Jade Crawford's ^ at Bath. A fish out of Parliament 
is to him a fish out of water. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 
Ever yours, 

T. COUTTS. 
IX 
Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

16/A December, 1784. 

My Dear Sir, 

I never was more relieved than by the receipt 
of your letter dated the 4th. A thousand fancies had 
struck Mrs Coutts and me. The quick-sands from 
Lancaster, being a short cut to the Lakes, the same 
near Annan, might have swallowed you and your man 
and two mares and nobody left to tell the tale. You 
promised to write on the road, and never to write but 
the one letter from Lancaster for four weeks, in which 
time I had wrote to you thrice, surprised me exceedingly. 
The best bad thing we conceived was that you bad been 
taken very ill somewhere on the road. Now your letter 
is come, there is not a word in it about returning to London 
as you promised at Christmas, and Mrs Coutts says, 
instead of business in Ayrshire you are doing nothing, 
she finds, but visit. 

We have little news here. The Gov.-Generai's appoint- 
ment to succeed Hastings ' is put o5 till February. Some 
people, I find, still think there will be war in Germany. 
For my part I never have thought so. However, if we 
can keep Nenzen, there will be no loss to England. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 
Ever Youis, 

T. Coutts. 

* la the aagnat drcle in wbich he moved, i.t. the Devonshire House set, 
he was known as " Fish " Crawford. 

■ Wairen Hastings was racceeded bjr Sir John Uacpherson, a kinsman 
of " Ossian " Macphenon, who was at this time H.P. for Camelford. and 
London Agent to the Nabob of Aicot. 
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Thomas Coutts to J. W. Crawfttrd. 

Strand, i^ January, 
1785. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have not answered your letter, having wrote 
to you on New Year's Day, the very day before it came 
to my hands. I am sorry you found so little done at 
Crawfurdland in your absence, and that you cannot fix 
a period for your coming to London. Col. St Clair 
intends being here in the spring, and both he and Sir 
Hector wish to go to Cheltenham, You would make an 
excellent fourth man — just a rubber, and me to look on. 
If you'll come there we may settle perhaps about summer 
excoraons ; but if we do go to Scotland, I believe it 
must be to Novar this summer. I hope we shall see 
Crawfurdland either then, however, or some other time. 
I would recommend you as to your Anny rank immedi- 
ately to write to the Duke of Rutland and try to get him 
to make a point of it with the Minister here. There is 
nothing like the hammer at once to break the egg. 

Mis Coutts is gone to a rout, and I am sitting at home 
with my three daughters, who all desire their love to you. 
Their holidays are almost over. 

By a letter from Brussells to-day, the Emperor, after 
all ms bullying,* is like to accept the mediation of France 
and patch up a peace. The French have borrowed five 
Enghsh millions sterling at eight p.c. p. annum — ^which 
looks like preparation. They cannot be quiet, and I make 
no doubt we shall find it so, too soon perhaps. We must 
have more taxation. Twelve new millions must be added 
to the funded debt besides, to make up deficiencies. 
Yours ever, 

Hy Dear Sir, 

T. Coutts. 

* The " Emperor's [Joseph II] bullying " took the fonn of a peremptory 
<jeinaDd tiiat the Scheldt should be open to navigation, aad of patting his 
vessels on the river in aplte of the refusal and resistance of the Dntcfa. 
The " mediatum of France " was confirmed by the treat? of Fantaineblean. 
November 1785. 
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Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd, 

Strakd, loth February, 1785. 

My Dear Sir, 

I am very sorry to find there is no chance of 
your making one of our intended party at Cheltenham 
this spring and that the time of your revisiting linden 
is so uncertain. You do right to go to Dublin, as speaking 
is far better than writing on anything. You should not 
stand shilly-shally, but get his Grace at once to write in 
strong terms to Mr Pitt. Every other step is mere loss 
of time, and if his Grace writes properly you may depend 
your point will be carried. 

The world does not mend I find in your neighbourhood 
more than elsewhere, by what you have told me of your 
robberies on the highway. I see your working weavers 
have sent their petition, but I am afraid they are not 
likely to have much redress, for old taxes must be enforced 
and new ones laid, even to support the small sea-force 
and army that they mean to keep. The State income for 
a year at Michaelmas last did not exceed twelve milhons 
and a half, of which near ten goes for interest to the 
pubhc creditors. One will not maintain the CivU List, 
and I should think two and a half more, at least, will be 
requisite for the peace establishment. If so, there is 
one million to seek in new taxes. It is but a dismal 
prospect. Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

Ever yours, 

T. Coutts. 

XII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

April 5th. 1785. 
My Dear Sir, 

I fear our Parliamentary reform will come too 
late ; for if the people's morals are corrupted, the source 
is spoilt, and no good is to be expected. 
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They say Mr Pitt is to propose to buy the Burgage 
tenures 1 and turn them into sort of counties, but I 
suspect it wiU not go through even in the House of 
Commons. 

Mis Coutts desires her best compliments, and hopes 
you intend soon to regain your quarters in the Strand. 
Pray let us hear from you that you are well, and believe 
me. 

Sincerely and faithfully, 

Yours, 

T. Coutts. 

We propose our party to Cheltenham the end of this 
month. 



Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfwd. 

Newton, Glamorganshire, 
4th July, 1785. 

My Dear Sib, 

On the 24th of June I arrived at Abercavenny. 
. . . We found both sea bathing and goat's whey were 
to be had here,' and the fonner being recommended for 
Fanny, we left Abergany immediately. She has bathed 
eight times, and we shaU continue till next week, as we 
must be in London the 15th. Fanny is mending and 
the other two are in Queen Square. Mrs Coutts desires 
her love to you. She is pretty well, and I am 
as usual. 

I am mortified that you do not say a word of jrour 
reception and proceeding at the Castle. Pray let me 
know whether you have got his Grace to interfere about 
your rank, etc. If he does it, now, in good earnest, you 
will succeed. . . . 

*Oneaf Pitt'a proposals was to set aside a sum of ^1,000,000 to tray oot 
the electors who voted in respect of burgage tenui«s. If three-fifths of the 
electorate consented, the borough was to be dtsfcanchised, and a propor- 
tionata compensation provided by the Government. 

■ Newton is a village near the Mumbles. 
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Pray let me hear from you soon, which I will ajiswer 
before I leave London, and tell us your notions. 
I am, my dear Sir, 

Affectionately yours, 

T. CODTTS, 



XIV 
Thomas CouUs to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 23rd Jtdy, 1785. 

Hy Dear Sir, 

I have received the favour of your kind letter 
dated the 14th, in which you desire me to send down 
the things you left in the Strand in a box to Scotland. 
I have attempted to obey your demands, but Mis Coutts 
would not permit it. She says it would seem you did not 
like your situation when here, and that she is detennined 
to keep your things as a security for your return. She 
desires you will meet us at Carlisle on our return from 
Ross-sture, where we are now going, and go with us from 
thence to Cheltenham and London for the winter. I would 
join earnestly in this request, only that I know it is un- 
necessary, ^ you are too gallant an old soldier to refuse 
a lady. Besides, if you mean preferment, and to push your 
army business, you should be at the fountain-head. 
If you do not hear from me again in ten days after you 
receive this you may suppose me at Novar, and write 
there under cover to Sir Hector Munro, Novar, Dingwall. 

I always looked on the Irish business propositions, 
amended or otherwise, to be stuff. Notliing but an Union 
will do, and I think half a million of money properly 
distributed in this age of luxury, when all are living 
beyond their income, would do wonders. 
I am, my Dear Sir, 

Affectionately yours, 

T. Coutts. 

What do jrou say to a ride into Ross-shire ? I am sure 
Sir HectOT will nuike you kindly welcome if you come 
there. 
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XV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfttrd. 

NovAR House, 
2nd Sept&mber, 1785. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have received your kind letter of the 
i8th. . . . 

Sir Hector will not permit us to go sooner than the 
first of October, and Colonel St Clair persists in our not 
passing him. Sir John Stuart has written to me ; but 
to avoid Edinburgh, East Lothian, and Berwick I have 
thoughts of going from Dysart by Stirling to Carlisle. 
I widi I could be informed what sort of road and accom- 
modation there is from Stirling to Carlisle and the names 
of the stages ; also whether we shall find post horses. 
No information is to be had here about anything. I 
wrote to Ramsay's stables at Edinburgh to know, but 
could not obtain any other than a Scotdi (that is to say 
an indirect) answer. 

I see the Irish business went as you foretold me it 
would. I should think his Grace and Mr Orde* must 
walk off. The London papers talk of resignations, and 
a private letter I have from London says his Majesty 

' Thomas Orde (afterwards Orde-Powlett) , first Baron Bolton, 1 746-1 807, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, introduced into the Irish Parliament Pitt't 
ten resolutions advocating a commercial union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, on Feb. 7, 1785. Pitt laid them in an expanded shape before the 
British Parliament, and in spite of the opposition of such authoritiea as 
Fox, North, Buiite and Sheridan, carried his bill by a large majority. 
The measure as reconstructed was suspected by the Irish on the ground 
that the scheme involved " the ascendancy of the British Parliament over 
Irish navigation and commerce," and when, in the following Augnst, it 
was again submitted to the Irish Honse of Commons, " leave to bring in a 
Bill " obtained only an indecisive majority. " Orde announced his intoi. 
tjon not to make any further progress with the Bill, and that night Dublin 
was illuminated in attestation of the pnbbc joy." History 0/ EngloMd, etc., 
by W. E. H. Lecky, iSgi. vi. 396. 403. Ireland, like the wolf in the fable, 
hesitated. The provender was excellent, but tha^— thing round yonr neck ? 
" Et encore se fuit." - 
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has two Ministers at grass and means to send for one 
of them. I cannot think a Union impracticable. Sm'ely 
it will prove best for both. 

Sir Hector and Mis Coutts desire their kind compliments 
would have been glad to have seen you here. 
Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

Believe me affectionately, 

Youis, 

T. Coutts. 



Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

NovAR, 16^ September, 1785. 
My Dear Sir, 

On returning from ten days' tour to Eastern 
Ross and Sutherlandshire I have received this day your 
kind letter of the 30th ulto. 

I am afraid you overrate my influence with the Marquis,* 
and have been misinformed as to his going to Ireland, as 
I hardly think he would undertake it. However, I have 
written to him, as I should be soiry to omit anything 
in my power to do that you think will be of service. 

We shall remain here till the first of October, and I 
daresay it will be the middle of the month before we 
leave Colonel St Clair's, where we cannot avoid calling. 
There never was seen such weather ; particularly for the 
last ten days it has been like July rather than September. 
The crops will be abundant. Even the hay has not 
suffered here. 

I shall write to you from Fife. . . . We have 
some thoughts of going by Stirling to Carlisle, in order 
to avoid Edinburgh, etc. etc. — but, perhaps, being so 
late may force us up the other way. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 
BeUeve me ever, 

Yours sincerely, 

T. Courts. 

* Eul Temple, recently created Harqnis of BucMngham, succeeded the 
Dnke ot RutUod in the Lord-LieuteoBncy of Ireland in December 1787. 
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XVII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Novak House, 
September i8tt, 1785. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged to you for your kind letter 
received to-day. We slwll leave here on the first of 
October. I cannot be sure how long we shall be on the 
road to Dysart, but we must not think of accepting 
your kind invitation to the " Wat'ry Acres " at this time 
as the season is so far advanced. I hope, however, yon 
will determine on proceeding with us to Uie great city, 
which will give us great pleasure. 

As to Ireland, I apprdiend it is an aristocracy of about 
thirty nobles, etc., who command two hundred votes in 
the lower House, and these thirty may be bought and a 
union accomplished more easily than that heap of nonsense 
called the Insh propositions.^ 

Pray think of going with us to London for the winter. 
I can assure you of being heartily welcome in the Strand, 
and that you shall do there exactly as you please. Your 
apartment upstairs shall be aired, and you may always 
have one of ttie rooms below to see whoever calls on you. 
Mrs Coutts says she will not be refused, and, that life 
being short, there is no time lil^ the present. Sir Hector 
sen(£ his best compliments, and I 

ever am, my Dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 

You may go in one of my chaises to London from 
Glasgow or Carlisle, as we can put Mrs Coutts' maid into 
the ny without any inconvenience. 

* ThomftS Contts was certainly among the prophets. Fifteen years later 
Pitt took the same view of the situation bimself and acted accordingly. 
A anion vaa accomplished, but by methoda which discredited both tboae 
that boagbt and those that sold. 
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The Marquis of Buckingham to Thomas Coutts. 

GosFiELD,! September 50th, 1785. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your letter was forwarded to me hither from 
Margate, which place we left ten days since. You need 
make no apology for stating your wishes at any time to 
me, and you will easily believe that I should be happy 
in obeying them. In the present instance the dvilhst 
^sic) answer which I can make to Col. Crawfurd's wishes, 
b that which is most true, viz., that I have not the most 
distant idea of profiting of that arrangement which the 
newspapers have framed for me by sending me to Ireland. 
I mean to call at Hatfield on my way to Bolton, where I 
am now going in a few days, and will certainly press 
upon Ld. Salisbury the performance of a promise which 
has been so shamefully delayed and which ought not to 
have called for a second word upon the subject. I am 
happy to hear so good an account of y;our h^th from a 
joum^ which I have long thought of with much pleasure. 
I am always with sincerest reeard. Dear Sir, 
Your very faithful and obedient, 

(Signed) Nugent Buckingham. 

"I send you [i.e. Colonel Crawford] I-ord Temple's 
answer, which you may return to me. I was clear he 
would not be for Ireland. At least it so struck me." 

rr.C] 

XIX 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Dysart, lyth October. 1785. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have received your kind letter on my arrival 
here, which has been a week later than I proposed. Our 

> Goefield Hall, is tbe parisb o( Boddug. Essex, and seat of the Harqidc 
<rf Bnckiiigham. It wu occopied by Louis XVIII before he removed to 
Hartwellin Bucks. 
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friends, by the way, were too good to us. I must stay 
here all this week, but this day sennight, the 23d, I 
shall I hope be (so far on my way) at Sir Charles Preston's ^ 
at Valleyfield, Dunfermline, and glad to hear from you, 
but my poor aunt, Mrs Cochrane, has written me such a 
letter and so anxious to see my family, saying she shall 
not live till next summer, that 1 fear I shall make myself 
uneasy if I persist in refusing her. My niece and the 
Allanbank family and Mr Marjoribanl^ all press me, 
but I can withstand all them and the Edinburgh folks 
too ; but on account of poor Mis Cochrane I believe I 
must alter my plans ana go home by Gullen, Dunbar, 
Berwick, etc. 

My niece lays in, so she cannot see me, and Lady Stuart 
being at Allanbank I shall certainly not go there. 

I shall write you on Sunday from Sir Chaiies's but am 
sorry you cannot go to London — had you determined to 
go with us nothing would have prevented my taking 
the west road. 
In baste, dinner and the post waiting. 

Ever Yonis, 

T. COUTTS. 
XX 
Thomas Couits to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Cheltenham, 5^ December, 1785. 
My Dear Sir, 

Mrs Coutts thought the children would be 
better for a little of the water of Cheltenham after the 
high living in the North, so different from what they tad 
ever been accustomed to, and we, accordingly, have been 
fourteen days in our last year's apartments, after having 
staid only four days in London. We mean to stay one 
week more as we seem to be all the better for it, and 
> Sir Charles Preatoa of Valleyfield must have been a kinsman of the 
Sir Bobert Preston who was ninety-one in June, iSjo, when he enter- 
tained Sir Walter Scott, and showed him his restorations at Culross ; and 
of George Preston, who commanded the EnKtish forces in the rebeUioa 
Of 1715, and who. it is said, pieveiO^ hii successor and snpeiseder. Sir 
Joahaa Gnest, from sntrenderinK "to ttu, Young Pretender in 1745.— 
Lockhart's Life 0/ Scott. 1838, vii. 308. ' > 
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only regret we have not your company, your bed~room 
beii^ unoccupied. We rejoice, however, at the prospect 
of seeing you in the Strand soon after Xmas as 
mentioned in the letter you favoured me with dated the 
24th ulto. 

I saw in the paper your patriotic endeavours in favour 
of trial by juries,* which is certainly desirable. The 
only doubt I shoijd have is how far it may be prudent 
to admit any alteration in the Union even by consent of 
the people, knowing how improperly that consent is 
sometimes to be obtained. 

Our Stocks and our productive taxes exhibit a flattering 

Erospect, and give hope that Great Britain may still 
old up her head among the nations. 

Believe me, my Dear Sir, 

Youis very Sincerely, 

T. COUTTS. 

XXI 

Thomas CouUs to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Stramd, 3fd Jaiwary, 1786. 
My Dear Sik, 

Since I sent you Gibbs Crawford's • letter I have 
had the pleasure of receiving youis of the 20th. Your 
> A Bill to iiutitute trial by jariea in civil cases in Scotland was brought 
in by Lord Eldoa in 1814 and passed in 1815. The " Laws Delay " was 
ootorious in Scotland. Readers of Scott's Antiquary will remember the 
" ganging plea," which the host of the Inn at Queensferry had inheiited 
from his father, and of the remits from the Inner House, that is the Ponrteen 
Judges and their President forming one Court, and the Outer Honse, 
where cases were beard by a single Lord of Session, and met mnd. 

* There was a close connection between Thomas Coutts and the Cheshire 
families of Crawford and Antrobus. Edmund Antrobos, who sncceeded 
Adam Drummond as second partner in the bank in 1778, was created a 
baronet in 1615, outlived Thomas Coutts, and died unmarried in 1S26. 
His younger brother, John Antrobus, who was made a third partner in 
17S4, mairiedAnne, daughter of Gibbs Crawford. M. P. for Queensborough, 
an old and valued friend of Thomas Coutts, and by ber was the father of 
two sons, Edmund, who was made a partner in 1815, and succeeded his 
uncle as second baronet, and Gibbs Crawford Antrobus, who married 
Jane, daughter of Coutts Trotter, who had been made a partner in 1793 
ftnd was created a baronet in iSai. 
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plan for trial by juries in Scotland is in that particular 
point right, the objection is to innovation and the danger 
of bringing other things upon your head — and so the 
remedy become woise, on the whole, than the disease. 
I understand diminishing the number of the judges is 
thought of no more, but their salaries to be increased, 
whic£ I think is highly necessary. 

Now I think is the Minister's time to do somethii^. 
He is triumphant and the Crown hardly another set to 
put in were he to retire. Opposition quite down. 

Mr [Edmund] Antrobus is in bad health. He b going 
to a warmer cUmate for the winter, which is likely to 
keep me in hot water at home. I have reason to be 
thankful I am so well, and with my paper frame and 
delicate health able to shove on when others much 
stronger are tottering. And so many I have seen fall, 
that 1 am almost like the last ninepin. 

Mis Coutts and I are much mortified that you do not 
fix a time for coming to London. Now would be a com- 
fortable time in town and when you are sure of us, 
though if Mr Antrobiis does not get well I shall become 
a prisoner as much as ever. I have great confidence in 
his younger brother — but he is only one. 

Had my first son Uved he would have been now of 
age, but I ought not to repine who have so many 
advantages. 

Wishing you many happy new years, 1 ever am, my 
Dear Sir, 

Yours ever afiectionately, 

T. CODTTS. 

Seton of Touch* is in the King's Bench and I hear 
owes ninety thousand pound. What a strange man t 
I do not know but I may have mentioned him in a former 
letter. 

* Hogh Seton, or Smith, wtu brother to Lady Stuart of AlUmbank, the 
Udy who was said to have brought about the match between her son, 
John Stuart, and Fanny, only daughter of James Coutts. He was Seton 
of Touch in right of his wife, Elizabeth, the widow of Sir Hugh Fatetaon, 
and danghtei and heiress of Archibald S«ton of Touch. Vidt post. 
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' Thomas CouUs to General Skene. 

Strand, London, 

1st June, 1786. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have taken a house * in the Isle of Thanet 
that was Sir Charles Raymond's ; it stands channing^y 
to the sea, and if Col, St Qair and you will come there in 
September and make a party afterwards to Cheltenham, 
it would make us all very happy. 

This town seems as full as ever, and all sorts of expense 
going forward. It is supposed, including the music at 
the Abbey in the morning, that there was in one day 
this week ten thousand gumeas collected at pubhc places 
of diveision. 

We are to have new Peers — more Knights of the Garter, 
Baronets, etc. Of these last Sir James Douglas and 
Hunter Blair are from our ' country. The reigning King's 
sons, at least, are to be supernumerary, and toree new 
Garters to be given, vizt.. Lord Comwalhs, Marquis of 
Buckingham, and Duke of Beaufort. Some say all the 
Roval Family will be reckoned supernumerary. 

Adieu, my dear Sir. Accept Mrs Coutts and my best 
wishes and present the same to the good ladies your 
sisters. 

I am, very sincerely yours, 

Thomas Coutts. 
General Skene. 

XXIII 
Thomas CouHs to Susan and Sophia Coutts. 
Stone House, 

Isle of Thanet, 
14th July. 1786. 
I am sure my dear Susie and Sophy will be happy 
to hear that Fanny has visibly gamed ground even 
■ Stone House at St Peter's, near Mu^te. 

* Ur Coutts had written " your." but remembering that he was wilting 
toafeltowconntrymaa, be diewhia pen through the letter " y," converting 
the wotd into " our." [Note by tratucribtr.] 
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in the little time we have been here, and in spite of 
the east wind which is very [nercing in this exposed 
situation. 

She has bathed evenr day and lides out on a {xmey 
she has grown very fond of . Your mama, too, has accom- 
panyed her. I hope the exercise will be of service also 
to her. 

Some business will call me to town on Saturday the 
Z2nd, when, in the evening or on Sunday morning following, 
we shall probably send for you and hope to find you tn 
good health, and, also. Miss Cross, to whom your mama 
joins in afiectionate good wishes. I hope to convey you 
all safe to this place the week following when your holidays 
begin, if nothing comes in the way to alter our plan. 

Pray present your mama's and my respects to the 
Misses Stevensons, in which Fanny also desires to be 
remembered. 

Colonel Crawfurd too sends his compliments, and I 
ever am 

Yours, my Dear Children, 

Most Affectionately, 

T. COUTTS. 

" Left School. Sunday, July 33rd, 1786."— [T.C] 



Thomas CouUs to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Michaelmas Day, 1786. 
My Dear Sir, 

I beg to give you a troublesome commissicm 
arising from your Ministers plauging {sic) us with new 
laws by which we can only send twelve bottles of wine 
from one residence to anomer. It is to send David, for 
Wilkie the wine-cooijer to let him have out of the lower 
cellar {on the same floor with the new kitchen) twelve 
bottles of old port (tho book will show you the binn 
it lays in) to be packed safe by him, in a frale basket 
directed to me, to be left at Mr Blbxam's at The George, 
Margate, and ;sent by the caadfl. or Hoy, I beheve, may 
be better. Wilkie will judge. "Out of the same cellar 
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you will also give him twelve bottles of claret to be packed 
in another basket — directed in the same manner, out to 
be sent on a different day by the coach, or Hoy. 

N.B. — Be sure they don't both go on one day. 

Some good comes out of evil ; for had you been down 
here with me, the key of the cellar would have been locked 
in my drawer in London and we must have made a shift 
with such wine as we could iiave otherwise procured. 
Ever yours, 

Thomas Coutts. 

Also I wish you would get Mr BaiUie, the fruit man 
in the center of Covent Garden market to send us a 
basket or box of golden pippins and Bergamot pears. 
The pears must not be over-ripe — about half a bushel. 
I have no particular partiality to BaiUie for fruit. 
All I wish is to have them good, as there is none good 
here. 

A shocking storm of wind and rain now driving, and 
has continued for two days. 



XXV 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, i6th December, 1786. 
Madam, 

I ought to have acknowledged long since the 
honour of your I-adyship*s most obliging letter and to 
have expressed the greatest satisfaction I felt in 
knowing your health had not suffered in the degree that 
might have been expected, but my own sufferings for 
these last seven weeks have been so hard upon me as 
almost to set aside my attention to every duty. My 
daughter's illness has puzzled all the physicians and is 
certainly of an uncommon sort, though being wholly 
on the nerves there is always some hope of a favourable 
torn. . . . She is near fourteen years old and a child of un- 
common sensibility and wonderful composure attention. 
I have been led into a long letter on a subject that occupies 
my mind, from your ladyship's goodness to me at all 

v 
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times and the very kind attention shown in your last 
letter. 

I can inform you I had the pleasure of seeing Mr Pitt 
mtbin this hour in perfect health, and looking as well as 
I ever have seen him. 

With every good wish for your Ladjrship's happness 
and that of the Uttle orphan ^ I understand is under your 
protection. I ever am. 
Madam, 
Your Ladyship's most obedient and faithful 
humble servant, 
■'' Thomas Cotrrrs. 



XXVI 

Colonel J. W. Craivfurd to Thomas Coutts. 

London, December 30/A, 1786. 
My Dear Sir, 

The silent contempt with which you treated 
me from yesterday morning, till you got into the coach 
in the afternoon, gives me more uneasiness than ever I 
felt in the course of a loi^ Ufe. The Ue or a blow given, 
brings the affair to a speedy issue ; and if it had been 
any person to whom I am under fewer obligations than 
to you. Sir, I should have demanded an immediate ex- 
planation. If I have committed an offence, I am sorry 
for it, but I should have taken it very kind if you had 
told me the nature of it that I might have had an oppor- 
tunity to show that it was not done intentionally. I am 
not apt to offend any persons much less one whom I have 
looked up to, as ray best friend for many years. 

I proposed to have been at East Sheen to-morrow ; 
but that cannot happen till this very disagreeable afiair 
is explained. 

I am, with great respect. 
Your faithful and most humble servant. 
J. W. Crawfurd. 
Thomas Coutts, Esq. 

> Huiiot Hester, danghto of Edward J. Elliot. Her mother Hairivt, 
bom Ftt^ died In 1786. 
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Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

December sist, 1786. 
Mv Dear Sir, 

Nothing could surprise me more than the 
receipt of your letter. How you should ever have put 
such a construction on any deportment of mine, is beyond 
my conception, and all I can say on the matter is that I 
never had any such meaning as you have assigned to me. 
My spirit's gone, and my mind worn and barass'd by 
many vexations and " sick of many giiets," as Shakespear 
makes Brutus say to Cassius, 

"Witii itself at wu 
Forgati the due of rights to otlier men." 

But how you could possibly think I should, unprovoked 
and without ever having had any difference, treat you with 
contempt I cannot understand. For God's sake banish 
all such ideas from your mind and be assured you have 

f'ven me no offence, nor did I intend any towards you. 
was, yesterday, and am now rather an object of pity 
than of resentment. 

I wished you as to coming here or staying in town, 
to do as you found it most ^reeable to yourself. As it 
is now I should rather, I confess, wish to see you here — ^but 
not with sword and pistol. 

What can I say more I It is too foolish. 

P.S. — Your man has been detained, for I had walked 
out. 
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CHAPTER XII 

CHARLES JAUES FOX 

" A friend in need is & friend indeed." 
" Fox 1 shall ia Britain's future annals shine 
Nor e'en to Pitt the patriot's palm resign." — BYRON. 

IN the summer of 1787 Charles James Fox, Member 
of Parhament for the City of Westminster, was com- 
paratively free of debt, but was increasingly unable 
to keep his creditors at bay. He had long since parted 
with anything that he could sell or mortgage, and of late 
he had lost too much and won too little at the gaming table 
to satisfy the claims of those who could not wait and would 
not be gainsaid. Some yeais before, in partnership with 
his kinsman and co-secretary, Richard Fitzpatrick, he 
had raised the wind by granting annuities. The half- 
yearly payments were in arrears, and though it was Fitz- 
patrick's turn to pay his share of at least one of these 
annuities, he was a brother in misfortune and equally 
penniless, Thomas Coutts had no personal acquaintance 
with Fox , and little or no sympathy with his political opinions, 
but for some reason, or from some motive which the 
correspondence does not explain ([>erhaps at the instance 
of Fox's friend and associate, " Fish " Crawford), he was 
wiUing to come to the rescue and pull him out of the mire. 
It would be absurd to attribute this offer, if offer it was, 
to pure benevolence. It may have reached his ears that, 
auce his connection with Mrs Armstead, Fox had to some 
extent ranged himself, and, to use a'phrase of his own, that 
his " Jerusalem Chamber " might be swept and garnished 
once for all, or he may have reflected that to extricate 
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Fox from his difficulties would retain the patronage and 
secure the goodwill of his friend and boon companion 
the Prince of Wales, or he may have been set upon the 
quest by so ardent a champion of the Whig interest as 
the Dachess of Devonshire. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that without hope or expectation of repayment, 
Coutts did advance a sum of ;£500o in September 1787, 
and that he repeated this generous treatment in July 
1788. It stands to reason that these advances were felt 
to be outside the usual course of business, for during Fox's 
lifetime, perhaps in 1795, Coutts signified in writing that 
interest was not to be demanded, and the payment was 
not to be pressed for. He must indeed have known from 
the first that the sole security was literally the hazard of 
the die. 

A record of the first advance of £s,ooo has been preserved 
in a letter written " by Mr Fox to Mr Fitzpatrick," which 
was published by Lonl John Russell in Memorials, 1853, 
ii. 290. 

St Anne's Hill, 

Friday, Aitgust 1787. 
Dear Dick, 

I have seen Coutts, who is very handsomely 
willing to lend me £5,000, but says he would lend it with 
much more pleasure, and would even go further if either 
by q;ieans 01 you or your brother there were hopes of 
exonerating me altogether. I have therefore desired 
Macartney to state the thing to Ossory ; but I am sure 
that you will agree with me that the chance of success 
will be greater in proportion if the assistance asked is 
less, and therefore 1 should be very glad to deduct the 
;£6oo from the sum I have mentioned. 

I have told you, my dear Dick, what I think reasonable ; 
but if you thmk otherwise, I am sure I do not consider 
(and I am sure you do not) any difierence of opinions 
about such rascal counters of any consequence. 

Yours most affectionately, 

C. J. Fox. 
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The letters, now published for the fiist time, and in which 
Fox unbosoms hiTmrif to his coniessor and friend in need, 
are, on the whole, to his credit. It cannot be said that he 
breaks the record of finanrial penitents, and goes to the 
root of the evil. There were debts which had slipped an 
ovei-taxed memory, and there were debts which need not 
be mentioned because they would certainly be defrayed, 
but he makes a cleaner breast than others use. It has been 
said that to know Charles Fox was to love and to foi^ve 
him. Even over this bankrupt plea of wanton waste and 
wilful ruin he contrives to shed " a pleasurable g^eam." 
He is his own apology. It may be talcen for granted that 
Coutts' intervention did not " exonerate him edtogether." 
The " rascal counters " were at war with him to the last, 
but there can be no doubt that he owed much of the ease 
and dignity, the peace and happiness of his later years to 
this timely stop-gap. 



June 12 to December 20, 1787. 

I 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

The Strand, 
12th June, 1787. 
My Dear Sir, 

Since you left London, I have heard nothing 
of you ; but I flatter myself you are safe and well at 
Crawfurdland — which is enough. My family are much 
in the situation as when you left us, all still In town, 
and believe we shall continue till the two young ladies 
go to Paris. Poor Faimy gets no better, nor can I say 
she grows worse. 

The disturbances in Holland grow more and more 
serioiis, and afiect the Stocks, not, I think, without 
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We have had veiy hot weather lately— and I believe 
I promising season for harvests, etc. 
I am glad to see our friend Sir Hector in the GaxeUe 



for the Highland R^., or 42nd. He knew nothing of 
the matter when he set out, but was appointed two^3rs 
after. It would not overtake him till he got to Novar. 
I am ever, my Dear Sir, 
Yonis very siucerely, 

T. COUTTS. 



Thomas Coutts to Caleb Whifefoord. 

[? June, 1787], 
Saturday. 
My Dear Sir, 

I foi^ot to speak to you, but I think you will 
do a ^ood thing to poor Fanny and her mother in case you 
stay m town to-morrow to call upon them in the monung, 
or evening, and, indeed, if you can force your company 
upon them to dinner. They must feel as if they had 
been cut in two, parting with their sweet companions. 
Pray, what sort of a sum is likely to carry them, a 
coach and four, and one man on horseback m>m Dover 
to Paris ? I should think you can tell this within 5 or 
10 guineas. 

Yonis sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 

Ill 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Cranfurd. 

25** June, 1787. 
Hy Dear Sir, 

I received your letter and was ^ad to find yon 
safe at Crawfurdland, and I hc^ well, as you say notluog 
to the contrary. 

This great city b^;ins to approach its greatest degree 
of emptiness, but I believe I shall not get out of it 
this year. I r^ret it most on Mrs Coutts's account, 
who's health, I fear, is suffering. . . . 
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Since our Government took a part in the affairs of 
Holland, as if everything we touch must miscarry, the 
Stadholder has lost the majonty it was supposed he had 
in the States. Our Stocks fall from the apprehension 
of what may grow out of these troubles, 
I am. 

My Dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. CODTTS. 

Miss Coutts and Sophy continue weU. They leave us in 
a few days. General Ross is so good to charge himself 
with their safe deUvery at Paris to the lady who, we have 
every reason to beUeve, is well qualified for procuiing 
them the advant^es we hope for from my plan, some 
small alleviation to the distress of separation ! 

IV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

The Strand, 
14th July, 1787. 
My Deak Sis, 

On returning from Dover to see the ladies 
embark I find your letter of the znd instant. Fanny 
has received your box with the pot of honey and desires 
her compliments and thanks ; but regrets your sending 
it at this hot season, as it is not doing it justice. The 
other two ladies are by this time at Paris and, I flatter 
msreelf, in good hands. When Mrs Coutts first told me 
" that you would go with them there and stay their time 
abroad " I was pleased, no doubt, but rather surprised. 
I could never have thought of asking such a favour of 
anybody. Certainly it would have been an agreeable 
thmg to have a person on the spot to depend upon. But 
I can assure you from the moment I found you had diffi- 
culties, I determined in my mind that you should not 
even escort them to Paris ; and, indeed, I did not think it 
of that consecjuence to w^ you to lose a moment from 
your own affairs, or to have gone at all, imiess it proved 
agreeable and convenient rather than otherwise. Yon 
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bad gone abroad before for your amusement or health 
and might again, especially as on my plan it would never 
have cost you a shilling. I am happy, however, that I 
found it was inconvenient to you, as I would have been 
mortified to a degree had you (unknown to me) sub- 
mitted to incommode yourself. General Ross happening 
to go, was a better escort for the journey than I shoidd 
myself have been, otherwise I must have accompanied 
them to Paris. 

The Stocks are tumbling and fluctuating and there 
is no saying how the negotiations about Holland may 
end. I can hardly think, however, that France is yet 
ripe for war, and therefore, and therefore only, I think an 
accommodation will take place. The flame of discord 
and civil war being kindled in Holland must, meanwhile, 
be extinguished with blood, for I believe nothing else 
will do it. Consequently it will take time. 

As to the conduct of servants that are gone it will 
answer little purpose to dwell upon it. One never hears 
a word that can be useful till it is too late. Then any of 
them will be ready to inform. The breakadge {sic) of 
china and other mischief proved things were wrong — 
more damage having been done than for years before in 
this way. Mrs Coutts joins in compliments, and I ever 
am, my Dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
etc. etc. etc., 

T. CoUTTS. 

V 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Monday, 23rd July, 1787. 
My Dear Sir, 

The Duke of York is coming home, and so are 
some of his horses, among the rest my Spaniard. General 
Grenville writes me he is in high order, but under size 
for his Royal Highness, and that I may have him again. 
I have, therefore, an opportunity 01 letting you have 
him and he is much at your service, if you ^oose him. 
The difficulty is how to convey him to Crawfui^land. 
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Were he not a stallion I should not fear sending him safe 
with the waggon to Carlisle ; but on that account it is 
not safe. I wish your man could come for him. He may 
ride to Carlisle and leave his horse there, come up on the 
outside of one of the coaches and ride down the Spaniard, 
and lead him from Carlisle. Me must not come, however, 
till I can tell you he is ready. 

Urs Coutts and Fanny desire their compliments to 
you. They have a project of journeying down next 
month with their own horses and cariage to visit you at 
Crawfurdland ; and Fanny thinks she shall be able to 
do it. Pray let me know if 3rou can receive them, and 
me. 

t hope you got well of your complaints, and believe 
me always, 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 

P.5.— Going to visit you at Crawfurdland was Fanny's 
own choice. She preferred that visit to any otlier 
proposal. 

VI 

Charles James Fox to Thomas Coutts. 

BRIGinHELUSTONB, 
August 1st, 1787. 
Sir. 

I received yesterday what I may truly call the 
honour of your letter, and wish 1 could any way express 
the sentiments which it has excited in me. To say that 
I feel myself highly obliged to you for an offer of such 
unprecec^nted generosity, and greatly honoured by the 

food opinion of so respectable a man, is to say uttle ; 
ut I am perswaded (stc) that a person of the hberahty 
of spirit which could dictate the letter I am answering 
would not wish me to say more. 

Tlie reports of the world have not deceived you with 
respect to the embarrassed state of my drcumstances, 
and perhaps I cannot make a more proper return to your 
k^idness than by giving you in the first instance a frank 
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and true account of the nature and amount of those 
debts, about which jnsu are so good as to interest 
yourself. 

I was engaged in a great number of annuities jointly 
with my fnend Colond Fitzpatrick,^ and in the year 
1781 we made an agreement with the greater part of 
our annuitants to redeem our annuities in the following 
manner, vizt., by paying down a certain sum (equal, I 
beUeve, to two-fifths of the whole) and engaging ourselves 
to pay the remainder by three installments, one in July 
82, one in 83, and the last in 84, The first installment 
we paid between us some months after it became due ; 
the second I paid myself, the Colonel not being able to 
discharge his share, m July 1784, that is to say, a year 
after it was due, with lc«al mterest for the year. Coumel 
Fitzpatrick ought therefore, if he could, to pay the whole 
of the third and last installment ; and I am convinced 
that he would if it were in his power ; but this is so far 
from being the case that he is, I fear, unable to pay the 
half of it, and I remain answerable to the creditors for 
the whole. This installment which has been due since 
July 1784 with interest upon it for two years (for I paid 
one year's interest) amounts to Uttle less than three 
thousand pounds and is the debt for which I feel myself 
most immediately pressed. There are two annuitants, 
one of £100 per annum, the other of £50, who did not 
come into the terms in the year 1781, to each of whom 
I owe a considerable arrear. The redemption of these 
two, with the payment of arrears, would amount, as T 
should guess, to sixteen hundred poimds or thereabouts. 
As you mentioned the subject of annuities particular^ 
I have thou^t myself obu^ed to give you this detail 
in re^;ard to them ; but it is at the same time fair to 

^ Ricbaid Fitzpatiick (1747-1813), second Boa of John, first Earl ot 
Osaory. Bj^on describes him aa " a man of plensnre. wit, eloquence, ftU 
tilings " {Diary, Jan. ai. iSai). He »at as H.P. for Tavistock for tbirtj'- 
ttureejrears. The kirnnian. friendand companion of Fox, he waaaproouaent 
member of the oppoution during the clcoe of the dghteeoth century, 
la the Hlniatry of " AU the Talenta," he waa Secretary at War. He wm 
(Ria of the anthon of tbe AoUtwf. See Byioa'a Pottie^U Workt, 1898, ). 
500, note I. 
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say that I have other debts of a nature little less pressing 
than these. I owe to tradesmen in London about three 
thousand five hundred pounds, and in Paris t^bts of 
different kinds to the amount of about fifteen hundred. 

I have now, Sir, unfolded to you in that strain of 
confidence which your letter so justly claims from me 
a true state of my embarrassments ; I am sure you do 
not expect me to justify the imprudences which occasioned 
them ; but with respect to the debts due to tradesmen 
I cannot help observmg (which I am sure I can do with 
the strictest truth) that they are principally owing to 
the expensive style in which I thought myself obhged to 
live while I was Secretary of State. 

With respect to your kind offer I can only say that I 
have never been so proud as to decUne being obliged to 
those of whom T have a good opinion. T laiow myself 
capable of gratitude and have therefore never been over 
careful to shun obligations. But should you, upon a 
view of the state I have laid before you, think that you 
can answer it to yourself and family to throw away any 
money to relieve any part of my embarrassments, it is 
necessary to inform you that in case of my death you 
have no security for repayment, and, even if I should 
live long, a very precarious and uncertain one. 

If from these circumstances it should appear to you 
that you cannot reasonably proceed father in the 
business, I shall still consider myself as greatly obliged 
to you for your kind intentions of assistmg me if you 
could have done it with propriety. 

On the other hand if, in contradiction to every conunon 
received maxim of worldly prudence, you are still willing 
to lend some assistance to a person Imown to you only, 
as I guess, by the partial reports of friends, all 1 can say 
is that I sjiall feel myself as much bound in gratitude to 
you as one independent gentleman can be to another, 
and that the greatest difficulty I shaJI feel will be in 
complying with your wishes in regard to concealing so 
very honourable a circumstance of my 1^. 

I am now come to a part of your litter ^hich I can 
answer without any difficulty and indep^dently of every- 
thing else ; I mean that part in whioi you are so good 
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as to express your wish to be more acquainted with me. 
I shall stay at this place till Sunday, and then go home 
where, as T expect some company, I must stay a lew days ; 
but I will certainly take an early opportunity of going to 
town as well to assure you in peison of my thankfulness 
for your kindness, as that I may lose no time in cultivating 
a friendship whidi has been ouered to me in so handsome 
a manner, and which it shall be my anxious endeavour 
to preserve. 

I am sensible there are many who in my place would 
have thought it more deUcate to be less explicit than I 
have been in this letter, but I judged frankness in this 
instance to be preferable to f^lIse delicacy, and that the 
manner in which you had opened yourseU to me called 
for unlimited confidence on my part. I hope that you 
will see it in the same light, and that you will beheve 
me to be, with the most sincere sentiments of gratitude, 
Sir. 
Your most obliged humble servant, 

C. J. Fox. 

VII 

Charles fames Fox to Thomas Couits. 

Brighthelmstone, 
August 2nd, 1787. 
Sir, 

As my letter of yesterday professed, what I 
certEiinly meant, to give you an exact account of my 
engagements in respect to annuities, it is necessary to 
mention an omission of considerable consequence, of 
which I was reminded in a very disagreeable manner 
within an hour after my letter was gone to the post. 

Another annuitant who had not come into my terms 
in 1781 whom I really had forgotten, sent down a writ 
here to seize my horses. H'-ving intelligence of it I sent 
for his Attorney, and by paying some money have settled 
this business for the present, and am to settle the whole 
by paying him ;f6oo more by two installments. This 
annuity was for ^100 per annum, and it will undoubtedly 
appear extraordinary to a man of bu^ess and accuracy 
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that a matter of this impcolance should have been for- 
gotten by me, but the fact is really so. 

It is possible that you may suspect that a man who 
has been guilty of so strange an omission, may have 
been guilU' of more of which he has not been reminded, 
but though, after such an instance, my accuracy does not 
deserve much respect, I am pretty sure that this is not 
the case. You will, I am sure, Sir, excuse my troubling 
you with this second letter, as it would have been veiy 
unpleasant to me if anything could have happened which 
might have given you reason to think that I had acted 
in a manner so contrary to my professions as to conceal 
anything from you. 

I am, with great truth, 

Sir, 
Your most obliged humble servant , 
C. J. Fox. 

VIII 

Charles James Fox to Thomas CouUs 

Chertsey, AMgu^ 24th, 1787. 

Dear Sir, 

Soon after T left you I was told that Lord Ossory 
was in town, and it occurred to me that if any common 
friend were to speak to him it might be better than a 
direct application by letter. Lord Macartney was so 
good as to undertake this office for me and was very 
sanguine in his hopes of success, which have, however, 
been disappointed as you will see by the inclosed letter. 

I did not send it to you immediately because I wished 
first to see Colonel Fitzpatrick ^ to know from him whether 
tlie state of his afiaiis would afiord any groimd for a 
second apphcation to his brother. I am sorry to say 
that is not the case. I know how much more satisfaction 
you would have felt if Lord Ossory's seeing this in a 
different Ught had enabled you to extricate me wholty 
from my difficulties ; but at the same time let me assure 

> Riclutrd Fitipatrick, tiie second son, ' 
Uppw-pMOty. Hi» «lder brother, John, w. 
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yon that what yoa have pn^osed to me will be a most 
essential relief to me, not omy by opening to me more 
probable prospects of final disembairassment, but by 
taking a load of[ from my mind which was indeed very 
heavy with respect to some of these debts. 

Pray make my best compliments to Hrs Coutts and to 
Miss Coutts, of whose health I should be very happy to 
hear a more favourable account. 
I am, with great truth. 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obliged humble Servant, 
C. J. Fox. 

[Enclosed with No. VIII.] 
Lord Macartney to Charles James Fox. 

London, 
CuKZON Street, Friday. 
I am veiy sony, my dear Charles, to inform you 
that t have not had the success y^ch I had flattered 
mjrseU with hopes of in endeavouring to execute your 
commands. I must at the same time say that though Lord 
Ossory declined doing what I proposed to him, he exprest 
himself with great kindness on the occasion, and aclmow- 
ledged in high terms your friendship to bis brother 
Ridiard in stepping forward to his relief when the demand 
came upon him, and I beheve he could not be persuaded 
to do anything unless he were perfectly convmced that 
whatever exertion he might make would operate at once 
as an effectual remedy for all his brother's difficulties 
and prevent a renewal of them. Indeed he seemed to 
think they were of such a magnitude as almost to preclude 
any hope of extrication, and as to giving any partial 
assutance I imagine his mind is entirely made up upon 
that point. 

I am, with the truest r^ard and esteem. 

My dear Charl^, Ever most sincerely youis. 
Macartney. 
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IX 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

30th August, 1787. 
My Dear Sir, 

I think it is a fortnight yesterday since I wrote 
to you my project oi sendi^ down to you with the 
Spaniard my old dun mare, — a great favourite in this 
family, who I mean should never be sold, but end her 
days in ease find quiet as I hope she will. I wished for 
your answer before I should send her to you, but I have 
not yet received it and do not care to detain your man, 
who arrived here on Saturday. Like Sir Jorni Falstafi 
with liis men at Coventry he would not march his Scots' 
Horse into London. He described jt to have but one 
^e and only one 1^ and a half. He is, however, a 
dfever manager, for he bargained at Bamet to sdl it 
for four poimds, providing he could get any other to 
return to Scotland upon — which, he thinks, is £3, 15s. 
more than it's worth. My poor mare is lame, but he does 
not at all fear making an easy journey upon her, and 
the Spaniard is in great order. He is to set out this 
evening, and I have requested him to go very slow, and 
told him if he takes twenty days, so much the better, 

froviding he brings both safe to Crawfurdland. Poor 
anny went abroad on Sundajr and is very much in earnest 
about the journey. She was in great hopes of being able 
to go along with your man, but she cannot yet, and indeed 
/ could not now very well go, the Duke of York having 
wished me to meet him in London about the 12th, to 
arrange some of his money affairs. We do not, however, 
despair of waiting upon you, and I can assure you Fanny 
is really anxious to go. 

War is still much talked of here and things remain 
certainly in a critical state. The French are much 
embarrassed at home, but they may not, for that reason, 
be ill inclined to carry war abroad. 

Believe me, Ever very smcerely yours, 

T. CoUTTS. 

P.S. — Lord and Lady Dumfries, who arrived a few days 
ago in London . saw my daughteis at Paris, and have given 
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us some account of them. Their datighter. Lady Elizth. ,^ 
has been taken ill at Lothian's Hotel since they arrived. 



Charles James Fox to Thomas Couits. 

Thetfobd, 
S^tember igth, 1787. 
Dear Sir, 

Having been out till day I have but this moment 
received your letter of the 17th and the post is going out 
so inunemately that I have but just time to acknowledge 
the receipt of it, and to assure you that I will send the 
bond properly filled up and executed by to-morrow's 
post. I am extremely sorry that my dilatoriness should 
have occasioned you a moment's uneasiness, but my 
hurry to go to Bulstrode ' made me omit it the day I saw 
you and 1 have since been moving from place to place 
and postponed it merely from my usual want of exactness, 
for which I beg 3rou a thousand pardons. 
I am, very sincerely, 

my Dear Sir, 
Your most obliged humble servant, 

C. J. Fox. 

XI 

Thomas Couits to Colonel J. W, Crawfurd. 

24/A Sefttemb^, 1787. 
My Dear Sir, 

I fear we must now quite give up all thoi^ts 
of Crawfurdland for this year. The season is too far 

' LadyEUzabeth Penelope Ciicfaton, only daughter and heiressof Patrick, 
fifth Earl of Dumfries, and his wife, Margaiet, danghter of Ronald Craw- 
ford, married John, Viscount Monntstaart, Oct. 7. 1791. She was the 
mother of John, fifth Earl, and second Marquis of Bote, who at the death 
of hia maternal grandfather, in 1803, inherited the EaridVn of Dumftiea, 
which he had borne as a courtesy title. 

* The seat of the Duke of Somerset. 
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advanced, and .... the rumours and serious appre- 
hension of war makes my presence at home rather 
essentially necessary, as there are some o< my friends 
who would certainly wish to find me there. 

I am very glad to find the horses got safe down, and 1 
am happy to have got such a settlement for my dd friend 
the dun mare. I hope the Spaniard will thrive. 

The resolutiim of our Government seems to be taken ; 
it now depends on France whether we shall go to blows 
or not. Mr Grenville went to Paris on Friday, and I 
suppose he will get a decision one way or the other by 
to-morrow or Wednesday. Probably therefore by this 
day senni^t we shall know. Meanwhile the success 
of the Prussians in Holland is sijrdy rather favourable. 
If France proceeds they will have a continental war on 
their hands as vftHl as a naval one. 

If they give up the point we shall dictate in the affairs 
of Holland.* Periiaps, therefore, our Ministry have acted 
wisely, for if we had allowed procrastination or let the 
French have got Holland into their hands, with the 
Dutch Fleet, and theif ports in the East Indies we would 
have been on ticklish ground in that quarter of the worid. 
Indeed it has been surmised the French have sent ships 
both to East and West Indies. Adieu, my Dear Sir, 
ever yoois, 

T. CoUTTS. 

Every warlike preparation is going on — camp neces- 
sary's, etc. etc. etc., an augmentation, they say. of the 
army. There will be a promoticm of adtmrals directly, 
to-day or to-morrow certainly. 

^ Sir JamM Hairia (aftennrds Earl of Malmesbory) waa at tim time 
Minister at the Hague and it was mainly dne to his diplomacy that tha 
Rnssiana intervened and supported the Stadtbolder against tiie French 
party in Holland. Pitt had determined on war if the French would not 
give way, bnt on October 37th an agreement was come to and the 
pro-British party in Holland was restored to power. Harris and Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, a kinsman of the banker, married sisters {danghtsrs of Sir 
Geo^e Amyand], and there can be little doubt that Contts had private 
information and spoke by the card when he lookad forward to British 
dictatioB " ia the aSaiis of Holland." ' 
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XII 
Thomas CoiMs to the Earl of Stair. 

Septomber 25th, 1787. 

Hy Lord, 

The Stodcs have been for some days in a strai^e 
state of vibratioti affected by every sum ofEered at market 
on either side. 

... Mr Wm. Grenville, who went to Paris on Friday 
last, is supposed to have carried the oUve branch in one 
hand and the sword in the other, and all now depends 
on the determination of France. 

The Ministeriahsts all seem to think the French have 
been bullying, and will submit, though it must be difficult 
for them to bring themselves to it. Meanwhile our part 
seems to be taken and every expence of war is going on 
ding dong — ^which at any rate will be no trifle. If matteis 
are made up, it may afiord a pretence for raising a sum 
of money, and perhaps, with uie fund, would have been 
necessary at any rate, as well as what may have been 
spent on the alarm. ... I do not find there is any 
account of the Prussian army having taken Amsterdam 
by the mail of-day, but all business was going on as usual 
at Amsterdam and Rotterdam. I hope your Lordship 
will approve of the conclusion with Lord William Gordon 
which was done sresterday morning, thoudi from drcrnn- 
stances of much hurry on my part as well as Mr Hamil- 
ton's, and want of coming exactly to the hour, I could 
not write till to-day. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thobias Coutts. 
Lord Stair died in 1789, before he had completed his 
sixty-ninth year. The last letter which Thomas Coutts 
wrote to him is dated October 16, 1787. It is a letter of 
remonstrance and expostulation, and it seems to have 
closed the correspondence. The peer had accused the 
banker of somethbig like sharp practice, and the banker 
could not pass over or forgive the insinuation. The story 
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is characteiistic of the times and of the man, but it runs 
throu^ many letteis and must be told as briefly as possible. 
Lord Stair was casting about for an investment of capital. 
He would have liked to buy Lady Chatham's pension, 
but that was out of the question during her life-time. He 
had thought of lending money on the security of a policy 
of assurance on the life of Prince Ferdinand (probaUy 
the Archduke of Austria), but nobody knew how old he 
was or whether he was a " good life " or no. But failing 
these there was a " good thing " ready to hand. Lord 
William Gordon, elder brother of the notorious Lord George 
Gordon, was Vice-Admiral of Scotland, a nominal but not 
honorary post which brought in £912 a year net. He 
had built a villa upon the shores of Derwentwater ^ and 
wanted to extend his domain. Neither he nor his wife 
could ofier " real security," but they would severally and 
jointly bind themselves to repay a capital sum of £6300 

> Lord William Gordon died in 1813. The villa on Derwentwater, 
afterwards the property of Sir John Woodford, was vacant and desolate 
fifty years ago or more. I bAve ft faint remembnitce of its faded and 
neglected " properties," brolun tiles and mouldering trellis-work, and of a 
dead or absent Lord. The little bay binged with trees is one of the 
loveliest scenes on earth, bnt like the bower by Haitkap WeU the " spot 
wu curat." 

" Now back into your boat, past the hall by the Ottei-rock where the 
big eel was caught one day. and into Derwentwater Bay, or Watenod 
Bay, or Sir John Woodford's, as you like to call it — but under any name 
the sweetest haunt to be found within the four seas. One at the chief 
beauties of Derwentwater la its clearness on account of its shallowness : 
and of all the bays and shallows this is the clearest and most transparent 
The water Ues on a pavement of jewels of all kinds and of all hues 1 
ranging from pale sea-green, passing into white, to the deepest purple of 
the shade next to black. It is ' a wonder work,' that lake pavemmt 
inside the bay ; so is the lovely wood surrounding it ; so is the broad 
roofing of lily leaves, red a^nj green, beneath which the Undines of the 
lake sway the white cups to ssii fro in the evening ripple ; and even the 
broken steps leading up into the pdv^e grounds with the battered old 
stags upon the gateposts — even the Aune armchair on the rock at the 
comer, with its rustic history belonging — have a fascination and a finanesi 
not to be found elsewhere." — Tht L»k* Couniry. by E. Lynn Linton, 
1869, pp- 5. ^. etc. 
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(seven years' purchase), and for this pupose the salary of 
^£912 must be pledged or mortgaged to Coutts. Lord 
William was only forty-two, a man of sober habits, and 
a persona grata both to Whigs and Tories. There was no 
risk of his losing his post, and the bare possibility might be 
underwritten. If his Lordship's money " was not at hand," 
Coutts would lend his, till Martinmas, or Candlemas, or 
next Whitsuntide, or even for longer, at 5 per cent. Coutts' 
story is that Lord Stair accepted these proposals and gave 
orders that the transaction was to be carried through. 
Now, as it happened, Lord William was in town and wished 
to " beat a point immediately," and before there was time 
for a second letter from Scotland to reach the Strand, 
the money was lent, and it only remained for Lord Stair 
to give security for the banker's draft. Meanwhile, on 
second thou^ts. Lord Stair had changed his mind, and 
fuUy expecting that the formahties had not been completed, 
was highly indignant, and accused Coutts of hurrying 
matters on in order to favour or oblige Lord William 
Gordon. It is unlikdy that the banker exceeded his 
directions, but, for once, he did not, ex abundanti cautelA, 
as lawyers say or used to say, allow for the coming on of 
the cold fit. Lord Stair was getting old, and though he had 
jumped at more than 14 per cent, for his money, he may 
have reflected that an imsecured bond was a doubtful 
legacy for his son and successor. The pity of it is that, 
so far as we know, pride kept old friends apart and the 
breach was never healed. 

XIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 
^ Strahd, 

October yd, 1787. 
Mv Lord, 

I do not know what your Lordship means by 
suspecting an old friend. Suspecting of what ? What 
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interest could I have in the matter, or in obhgii^ Lord 
WilUam Gordon (who I never did, or is it Okdy he ever 
will be anything for me, suppoeing me to want it, and I 
think there is nobody wants less) , above franking a letter. 
Neither had I ever any business with Lord mlliam, or 
any of his family, save and except receiving the same 
salary. If his Lordship had been an intimate acquaint- 
ance I might be supp<»ed partial to him — ^but even this 
is not the case. 

When I wrote to your Lordship about it I mentioned 
an immediate answer being necessary, as Lord William 
was going out of town, and would conclude with other 
people, if your Lordship did not accept. Your answer 
seemed to me conclusive, and I also thought, as I do still, 
that it is one of the best things of the kind that ever came 
in my way. I never yet, though I have gone through a 
good deal of business, had a dispute, far less a law-suit 
m my hfe, and I will have none now. For I do not desire 
to hold you to anything in this business, but assigning 
the security to me, which you will hardly refuse to do. 
But I must add further on the article of suspicion, that 
I believe my character and conduct in life will carry 
me out of the reach of any imputation that can be thrown 
upon me even though it should come from a person as 
elevat&d by rank as your Lordship. I should be glad, 
however, to know of what I am suspected, for I rather 
think yom- Lordship would not wish to suspect wrongfully, 
and I am bold to say you do if you think that I had any 
improper intention towards you, or in favour of a man 
I Imow so very httle of as Lord WUliam Gordon. 
I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's most humble servant. 



Thomas Coutts. 
If I had not long since determined never to have to 
do with any sinnuity business, I would keep thie from 
choice, but I know I can very easily get rid of it. On 
receipt ^of an answer to this I will desire the favour of 
Mr Hamilton to assign me the security and send it to 
you {with your leave) to sign. I hope you will not 
' decline doing this much. 
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Thomas CouUs to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

nth October, 1787. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have received your kmd letter. Poor Fanny 
was very desirous of travelling to Crawfurdland, but she 
really Ims been and still continues in such a state that 
it was impracticable. So we must postpone the intended 
pleasure. 

I think, though, as you observe, you have had so little 
encouragement you should still offer yom: services. 
As to the situation of public affairs there is something 
very strange and inexpUcaUe. The Ministry give it 
out that every thing will be peaceable and everybody 
says the French cannot make war, yet the prepjirations 
for war are driving on as if it were declared. I do not 
think more could be done if it were actually the case. 
Trotter has five hundred women employed night and 
day in making tents, and I hear all the flat-bottomed 
boats in the river are contracted for. The papers of the 
late French Ambassador at the Hague was seized, and 
some people believe a plot was thereby discovered against 
this country. If it should end in war we shall have 
Holland with us I hope, which is a great point. Even a 
successful war is, however, a bad thing. A little time 
will probably discover something, but it really seems at 
present to be involved in mystery. The two battalions 
to be added to the 6oth Regt. (intended to be foreigners), 
they say, will stand at any rate, and that the army will 
not again be reduced so low as lately. You had better 
make offer of raising again a new corps. 

I hope your complamts, being discovered, are, or will 
soon be cured, and that you enjoy health. I am much 
pleased with the favourable account of the Spaniard, 
and nay old dun metre to whom I am much attached. 

At Paris they seem very well. Mis Coutts and Fanny 
send you their love, and I am, 

, My Dear Sir, ever yours, ' 

T. Coutts. 
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Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 13** October, 1787. 

Madah, 

. . . My daughter loses neither looks nor (even) 
Sesh, which is the more extraordinary as she has no 
appetite and really does not eat an ounce in a week. 
^owance must be made for the partiality of a father, 
but I have always thought she possessed an onconunon 
understanding as well as amiableness of disposition, 
and I would fain hope she may surmount her suGBiction, 
though it still continues severe and for twelve months 
now has made her mother as well as myself very 
imhappy. 

We nave tried, though without much success, to take 
her out in a carriage ; and Lord Chatham was so good to 
speak to Lord Sydney * about giving my carriage leave to 
pass through St James's Park as the stones and noise of 
the streets annoy her terribly. But I have heard do 
more and rather think it may be difficult to procure leave 
from the King ; and perhaps knowing His Majesty does 
not like to give it. Lord Sydney may not care to ask it. 
The matter seems trifling, yet in this case certainly would 
be a great advantage, and I am infinitely obuged to 
Lord Chatham for having interfered. 

I hope yoiir Ladyship will get entirely rid of your 
cold before the winter sets in. . . . 

Mr Pitt is engaged in a very arduous situation ; surely 
it was necessary to the existence of this country to prevent 
the French schemes predominating in Holland, and if 
we must go to war in consequence of it, he will have the 
hearts and hands of this country with him, and his name 
is propitious for success. 

I am. Madam [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Codtts. 

> Tbonuu Tawnshend. first Viscount Sydney (i733<i6oo), the Home 
Secretary ta Pitf ■ CovenuiwDt. 
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XVI 
Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
i6ih October, 1787. 
My Lord, 

I hope that Mr Hamilton can draw an assign- 
ment such as will efiectually give me the property now 
vested in your Lordship in Lord William Gordon s account, 
without involving any risk, or the shadow of a risk, to 
your Lordship ; and I do not see how with any degree 
of reason or propriety your Lordship can refuse to execute 
such an assignment in my favour. 

I must, from the respect I owe to myself, always hold 
in contempt suspicion of improper motives influencing 
my conduct, and declare I had none such in this particular 
case ; neither, as I wrote before, do I see what ground 
there is for such suspicions, or what temptation there 
was or could be supposed to be for my deviating from 
the law of rectitude and propriety. 

Your Lordship was pleased to accompany the insinua- 
tion of suc^ suspicions with a total alteration in your 
manner of writing to me, which appeared to me as 
uimecessary as the suspicions themselves. 

I shall conclude the subject with the declaration that as 
a friend to your Lordship and your family I cannot accuse 
myself in any instance of having ever omitted anything in 
the humble sphere I move in that I saw could contribute 
in any degree to your satisfaction or acconmiodation, 
and no man is more ready to forget or forgive an injury 
when it can be done with honour, or can be more desirous 
to retain, or more unwilling to lose, an old friend. 

The vigorous, constant, unremitting and secret measures 
of preparation make me think nov that it is more than 
ever probable this country will be involved in a war, 
which, even if successful, I fear will prove fatal. 
I am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's faithful and most 
obedient servant, 

Thomas Coutts. 
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Thomas Coutis to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, noth October, 1787. 
Madau, 

I am unable to express my sense of your Lady- 
ship's attention and goodness in wnting about the liberty 
of passing through the Park. Permit me to assure you 
my reason for mentioning it in my last letter was to snow 
my sense of Lord Chatham's friendly endeavours on the 
occasion, and not to induce your Ladyship to any further 
exertions about it : indeed, I am almost ashamed to think 
of the trouble I have unintentionally given to your 
Ladyship, and I fear to Mr Pitt, especially when I con- 
sider it is a request that may be disagreeable to the 
King. I took the liberty of suggesting tmit His Majesty 
knew of my daughter's illness and bud to myself had 
the condescension to enquire and even to advise about 
her. 

Perhaps on this account the liberty might more readily 
be given, if it should not involve the affronting people 
of less humble pretensions than any I can claim. 
The weather has been unconunonJy fine [etc. etc.], 
I am. Madam, 
With sincere respect and esteem [etc, etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

xvm 

Miss Fanny CouUs to Colonel J. W, Crawfurd. 

November io*/i, 1787. 
Dear Sik, 

My papa has not been well lately nor indeed my 
mama ; but Uiat everything at once should not go wrong, 
I have begun to get somewhat better, and I know it wul 
give you pleasure to hear that I can now sit up like 
other folks and stand, nay, even walk, or rather hobble, 
about a little. 

As to my JiVencb sisters I am delighted with the flatter- 
ing accounts we have latfly had of them from those 
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who have seen them at Paris. A young gentleman who 
has passed above two years in Bm-^undy among Madame 
Daubenton's friends and relations is just come home, and 
speal^ very highly of her abilities and character. Lord 
Mountstuart, who is at Paris, writes of her in the same 
style, and that my sisters speak French like the natives, 
so that we think they are as well situated at Paris, as 
absence from their family admits. But as soon as I 
get quite well they must return, for we are very imhappy 
without them. As I hope soon to be able to ride I b^ 
you will think of returning to your old quarters in the 
Strand, and to gallant me as you did my sisters to Fozards' . 
Papa and mama desire me to assure you they will make 
you most heartily welcome, and be glad to see you in 
time to partake of Christmas and New Year's fare. 

Mrs Stuart wrote wishing to pay us a short visit without 
her husband. We should have been very glad to have 
seen her, but have thought it better she should delay it 
till we shall be all together at home. 

The best wishes of all here attend you, and I ever am 
Dear Sir, 

Your sincerely obedient servant, 

Frances Cootts. 
Strand, 

loth November 1787. 

I think coming to London this winter will do you much 
good, and I hope you will not refuse my request but set out 
soon, before the severe weather sets in. You may occupy 
my sisteis' apartments, as they are absent, without 
having every night so many stairs to climb. 

XIX 
Thomas Coutts to Ci^onei /. W, Crawfurd. 

20th December, 1787. 
My Dbar Sir, 

Fanny is certainly much better and I think will 
get qiute well. 

The poUtical hemisphere is now blackened by the 
reported Grand Quadruple Alliance — France, Spain, 
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Emperor and Empress, and which some say is meant 
to overthrow and divide the Ottoman Emmre — France 
to have Egypt, the key to the East Indies. Perhaps thb 
may appear impossible, and it may rather be like^ 
the French will force the Porte to yield to the Empress's 
encroachments, and by that means, and tempting the 
Emperor with Silesia, to form the Alliance with these 
Powers. 

Her hiMtile intentions towards this country cannot be 
doubted, when ever she thinks heiself able. Most people, 
however, think her troubles at home will retard, at least, 
any plan of this sort. But while India is ours, they will 
never be easy. I always thought this country was 
ruined by getting the Eastern &npire, and I continue 
to fear our ruin will one day be com|Meted by losing it. 
Ever yours, 

T. CoUTTS. 
■ "like" for "likely" — a Scotticism. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

LA BELLE FRANCE 

"I ait down to write you a line — only think 1 — 
A letter fiom France with French pen and French ink." — Moorb. 

FIVE children, two sons and three daughters, were 
bom to Thomas and Susannah Coutts, whilst 
they were hving in St Martin's Lane. Of the 
hirih or baptism of the elder son I can find no 
record, but the following sentence in a letter to Colonel 
Crawfurd of Jan. 3, 1786, " Had my first son hved he would 
now be of age," points to the close of 1764 as a probable 
date. A second son, John, was bom May 17, and baptized 
privately by the Minister of the Scottish National Church, 
May 24, 1769. The baptismal certificate was witnessed 
by the poet and physician John Armstrong. There can 
be no doubt that the diild died in infancy. Three daughters 
survived, Susannah (afterwards known as Susan), bom 
March 20, baptized March 26, 1771 ; Frances, baptized 
February 14, 1773 ; and Sophia the youngest, who was bom 
in 1775, They were pretty little girls, and even in their 
babyhood were spoken of by relatives and friends as " The 
Three Graces." Possibly it was Caleb Whitefoord " who 
gave them this name." Personally unambitious so far 
as rank and social position were concerned, Tom Coutts 
foresaw that his daughters would be sought after for their 
immediate and prospective wealth, and spared no pains to 
secure for them every advantj^e which money could buy or 
the control of money could bring within their reach. Early 
in their teens they were sent to the Miss Stevensons who 
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kept a fashionable girls' school, knows as the Ladies' 
Eton, at Nos. 21, 22 Queen's Square, Bloomsbuiy. and 
by way of bettering and supplementing such education 
as could be got at home, the eldest and the youngest were 
sent to Paris to learn French, to " have masters," and 
to see what mi^ht be seen by yotmg persons of distinc- 
tion. Accordingly in July 1787, when Susan was in her 
seventeenth year and Sophia rising thirteen, they left 
home under the guardianship and escort of their father's 
friend, General Ross, and were committed to the care of 
a Madame Daubenton, who was to act as chaperon, and 
to superintend their education. Fanny, the middle sister, 
had suffered from hysteria, and was still too dehcate to 
travel or to hve away from home. At the end of the year 
her sisters wrote to her, hoping that their letters might 
reach her on her fifteenth birthday, January 9, 1788. The 
Revolution had begun to " cast its shadows before." There 
had been a riot in the Italian Theatre, and Susan, anxious 
to amuse and impress the untravelled folk at home, crams 
a folio sheet with a description of the scene as she witnessed 
it. She had not learned to write a good letter, and her 
French is much to seek, but her artless narrative is as vivid 
as it b ungratmnaticat. Like an ill-focused photograph it 
preserves the record at the expense of the picture as a 
composition. Here, at any rate, is a fragment pf history in 
the making. 

Correspondence 

December 31, 1787, to July 16, 1788. 

I 

Susan Couiis to Fanny Coutts. 

December 3is( [1787]. Adieu old year! 
How quick the time passes ! Do you remember saying 
once, very apropos, " Smce life is no more than a pleasure 
at best. Let's strew thy way over with Flowers." 

God bless and preserve you alL 
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My Dear Fanny, 

I have sent you a UtiU nosegay and very (n^ty 
pink ribbon and a little beautiful gold present, which I 
hope you will keep for my sake as well as for Sophia's. 
I send you a sweet kiss and wish I could give it in 
person, but I must be content to send it. May you live, 
my dearest sweet sister, to see many many happy birth- 
days ! What would I give to be at your side just when 
you open this letter ; we shall drink your good health 
m a bumper. I suppose the impudent rascal will put on 
his best coat and a new cocked hat the 9th. How he 
will strut ! pray, is he as insolent as ever ? Oh the 
vilUanous fellow, he gives himself such aiis ! I suppose 
he never puts his apron on now, he is too fine for that. 
We have this morning received our most beautiful and 
elegant present from my dear mama, and tell her that we 
do not know what to say to equal her goodness in getting 
us them. They will always I» very much loved by her 
sincere little girls. Orange is no longer the tip top 
fashion. Pink and black is the great rage. They 
woe (sfc) here bonnets very much disabiUe, pmk lining, 
black at top and the crown pink. Black ribbons tipped 
with a Uttle pink fringe is the most newest fashion, then 
black, pink, or white feathers. Coq feathers, black and 
pink mixed, is very much the mode — those sort of bonnets 
are charming. We have had an orange boimet which 
is very pretty — orange is not quite ridiculous. We have 
had our boimets some time. I will inform you how they 
are made — orange all, except the lining, which is white, and 
the ribbons are those black with orange spots that yon 
sent us. 

There has been at the Italian Theatre the greatest riot 
that ever was remembered here. Last Wednesday, 26th, 
there was a new piece given, entitled Le Prisonnier Anglois, 
which was very bad stuff and they would not Jet it con- 
tinue ; all the House was of one mmd, it was so extremely 
bad, the [nece being not let to go on. One of the actors 
asked what piece the public would have in its stead. 
Eveiybody cry out, " ' Des £tourdis,' on le mort." 
Suppose (whidh is, by the by, a most delightful comedy 
in 3 acts) the actor c'est reiirt, and everybody were 
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waiting in expectation for this favorite and charmii^ 
comedy (which had only been acted four or five times). 
The ciMain drew up and one of the actors came on and 
said they were extremely sorry but one of the actois 
was not to be found who acted the principal character 
in the comedy desired, but hoped they would have La 
Servante Mattresse instead — ^the curtain dropped (you must 
know it is a veiy pretty piece, and Mile. N«vaud, the 
famous singer, wmcn they make such a horrid fuss about, 
acts in that piece). Upon which they began to hiss and 
whistle in such a manner nothing was equal to it and 
they cried out nothing but Des Alourdis. The curtain 
drew up in the middle of aU this noise, and La Servante 
Ma&resse begins.^ Mile. Nevaud as Schenard [Ch^nard] 
(an actor) comes on ; they hiss her in the most furious 
manner, crying Des Etowdis, etc., and Schenard begins 
to laugh (he is an actor who generally plays the fathers' 
parts) upon which all the critics in the pit cry out " Mettez 
vous a genous et demandez pardon pour avoir ris " — he 
won't, and they wiB not let them sing or speak or do any- 
thing till Schenard (sic) he^ pardon, which he was resolved 
not to do, but an actress, Mme. Gontier,* an oldish woman, 
just goes upon her knees and begs pardon for [him] ; no, 
" that would not do," they all cried out ; " it was not her 
that had offended them " (it was very ridiculous enough 
of her to go upon her knees). This noise what litUe 
singing, laughing, talking lastoi 'till ten o'clock without 
stops and everybody was going away [till] the Guards 

* Simim Chimard, one of the finest artistes of the flench Ijnic stage, -maa 
bom at Auxetre 3oth March 175S, and died about iSjt. Son of a car- 
peoter, he sang in the choir and later joined a provincial company. Uade 
faisdibntatthe Opera in 1783, which he left to join the ComUie-Italienne, 
where in 1783 be created the rtie* of Jacques in ' Lea Trois Femmes," 
DorimoDt in " La Fausse Magie," Haise in " La Colon)*," and Alexis in 
"Le Dteertenr." 

■ Madame Gontbier, especially good in comic parti, espedally tbose of 
peasant women, was bom at Metz in 174;. She made her dibnt at the 
ComMie-Italienne in 1778 after having toored the principal French towns. 
In i8t3 when she made her last poblic appeaiance at the Opira-Comiqoe 
■he had a brilliant reception. She died in Paris, 7^1 December 1839, 
having spent her old age in " pratiques religieusea." She was very 
popular and extremely witty. " L«s CantatnccB CiUtwes " — Escndier. 
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drove all the people out of the pit, but to no purpose, 
for they all mounted up to the boxes and the amphi- 
theatre, to prevent the company from stining out of 
their boxes and left the Guards to their meditations 
in the pit — continually roaring for Schenard to ask pardon 
and afterwards to have the comedy of the Des ^tourdts. 
This noise lasted 'till 12 o'clock when they all decamped, 
saying, "Adieu k demain." (I forgot to tell you that 
nothmg is so uncommon here as throwing apples or 
oranges on the stage, and that night there was a most 
enormus quantity thrown all about.) 

Thursday the 25th they announced in the Journai, Des 
£towdis, with two more little but favorite spectacles. 
The instant Schenard appeared the noise b^an again, 
insisting him to beg pardon, which he did, but uiey would 
have [him] to go upon his knees, which he would not do. 
They would not let the piece go on 'till he did what they 
wanted; they whistled, sung, made a great circle and 
danced altogether in the pit ; never was there ever known 
to have been such a riot. This noise went on 'till near 
half-past nine, and then they peacably let the spectacles 
begin and it ended at 12 o'clock. 

You must know that when they give here a new piece, 
all the actresses and actors are obbged all to be in the way, 
in case the piece should fail, that they may give the 
spectacle called for by the pubhc, and the actor that 
acted the principal part in the Des ^tourdis (which was 
the spectacle they asked for) was not to be found. The 
poor actor was put in prison, was brou^t out the 25th 
to play, and then was sent lra,ck to prison and remained 
two days. There were likewise two or three persons in 
the pit who were taken to prison for their insolent and 
outrageous behaviour, and uiey say they are to remain 
for a year. This enraged the pubUc, and they all ex- 
claimed that they would make no more noise if they would 
let the prisoners free, which they would not do. However, 
at len°;Ui quite tired and spent with roaring and squalling, 
they let the spectacle peacably continue without any 
more noise, and Schenard begged pardon, but not on his 
knees. 
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New Year's Day, 1788. 
Last night Sophia and I sat up 'tiU 12 o'clock to 
wish one another, as well as you all and all friends, many, 
many and many happy yeais. We were not quite so 
happy as the b^miing of 1787 when papa, I and Sophia 
and you and mama were at East Sheen, you and mama 
were gone to bed, but papa, Sophia and I listened to 
the nnging of the Mortlake bells in the nursery 
room. . . . The first thing we did this morning when 
we awoke was to blow you all a swtet kiss. May 
God Almighty bless and preserve you all, and pray come 
and see us in April or Hay, all this is our sincere and 
ardent prayer. Genl. Ross was with us yesterday 
evening and is furious for taking us away. He says he is 
sure we shall not stay, and that (which I really must 
say T think quite ridiculous) we had better return now 
and come back with you in May or April ; now I am 
sure you will all allow that would be time perfectly lost. 
I told him I was beginning now to play a little tolerably 
on the harp ; I hope and think we both improve in the 
harpsichord; we have the greatest and most likely the 
only method we shall ever have again of acquiring taste 
in our singing, as most certainly we have one of the best 
(indeed better cannot be) singing masters. In short, 
what can one desire more, and then / think, as we are 
once here and settled (I am sure not in sudi a horrible 
situation as the General makes it) it would be a pity to 
take us away, and / think we shall repent afterwards, 
I said all this to the General and he said he always thought 
I was a young lady of sense, and that if I did not think 
much, could always see when it was laid before me, and 
he said, " I am sure it would give your papa great pleasure 
to hear you wished to come away." "\\^y" (I said), 
" we must continue with our masters when we retuni to 
England if wei go away now " ; so he said, " Very well, 
andyouwill get very good ones." " Well," I said, "General, 
I cannot change my firm opinion and / think we shall 
repent if we go away just at this moment." He replied, 
" Well, Miss Coutts, I cannot lihange ming either and 
I am almost sure you will return home^ < The General 
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has such crotchets. But after all this gratide affaire of 
opinions you are to declare Yes or No, and then tout est 
dit. This part of my letter is more to papa and mama 
than to you, my dear Fanny. . . . 

Tell papa to send me very soon the Dutchess's letter. 
My best compts. to Sir Hector and Sir Alexr. Munro. How 
does the grand gentleman * do, Les deux Amis, His Royal 
Highness do, my evergreen flame.' and all my great 
acquaintances ? Pray, what is become of Charles Crawford 
and his plays and fables ? Adieu I Adieu ! May every 
good thing attend you, my sweet amiable Jackus, and be 
assured of the sincere afiection and love of your beautiful 
accomplished and charming 

Susan Coutts. 

Kiss my dear papa and mama 1000 Hmes. 

January f^^«« JAngletene. 

Miss Famiy Coutts, 
No. 59 Strand, 

London. 
Free — Coutts, private. 

II. 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 
2yth February, 1788. 
Madau, 

Your Ladyship's goodness and attention to me 
deserves on every occasion my best acknowledgments. 
My daughter is wonderfully recovered, though still far 
from qmte well. She has grown amazingly while she 
lay on the couch, yet has neither lost fiesh nor colour, 
though her appetite was always and still continues very 
little indeed, and the nourisbraent she taJces one would 
think insufficient to support her. She now walks all about 
I Probably t^rd Uonntatnart, who was tatimate wltb the Doke of 
York. 

■ Colonel Crawford. 
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the house, and has been several times amused at the 
[day ; His Majesty having been graciously pleased to 
recommend to me my taking here there, and to signify 
to the manager, Mr Hanis, his pleasure that she might 
have a private box with a room adjoining to retire into, 
as she is not able to go into a public box m the common 
way. 

The Duke of Newcastle has been so good to desire me 
to bring her to his house, which communicating with 
his Galleiy, she has frequently seen the grand exhibition 
in Westmmster Hall without mconveniency or fatigue. 

I accompanied her there myself on Monday last, and 
had the pleasure of seeing Lady Chatham ^ there, who I 
was glad to see so well, though I have not the honour 
of bemg personally known to her Ladyship. 

The Dusiness appears as if it would draw into great 
leM;th. 

I am v«y happy to hear your Ladyship's health is 
recovering in this sickly season. . . . 

I am, Madam fete, etc.], 

Thomas Coons. 



Charles James Fox to Thomas CouUs. 

Westminster Hall, 
May 1st, 1788. 

I do assure you, my dear Sir, that it has not been 
owing to my inattention that I have so long delayed 
answering your letter ; but Sheridan has been so much 
taken up with the business of this place,' as well as in 
the necessary preparations for it, that I was not tiU 
to-day able to procure an answer from him. 

He and the other patentees are very willing to do 
what is desired provided they understand it to be Mr 
Lacy's wish ; but they have been informed that it is 

' The second Lord ChaUuun muried th« Hon. iitry Eliabeth 
Townshend, daughter oi the first Viscount Sydney. 
* The trial of Wuren Hastings. 
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not so, and wish to decline doing anything till Mr Lacy 
shall have expressed his consent to them. I own I do 
not quite understand the case, but I tell you what is 
told me, and if I can be of any further use I shall be very 
happy to do anything you wish. 

T am, very truly, 
My dear Sir, 

Yours Ever, 

C. J. Fox. 
Westminster Haix, 
I May, 1788. 

IV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Cheltenham, 

22ttd May, 1788. 
My Dear Sir, 

It is loi^ since I heard of or from you and I 
shall be ^ad to leam, when your leisure permits, that 

Kour complaints, that were troublesome last year, have 
ft you to the enjoyment of good health. You will be 
^d to find that Fanny has entirely recovered from her 
uncommon ailments : nothing remains but consequent 
weakness. Our party here is with Mr Home of Wedder- 
bum, and Capt. Marjoribanlcs, and Lord Mountstuart 
has been with us for part of our time. We went all 
together for two days to Malvern Hill, a most charmii^ 
place, and Fanny w^ed to the summit of the hill, where 
you see on one side the Vale of Evesham and on the 
other the county of Hereford, etc. 

We have just had letters from Paris. The two ladies 
are there in perfect health ; and their Year being up in 
July, we intend then to go over all together to taing 
them home. I do not wi^ to stay in Paris, and would 
rather make an excursion. I have some thoughts of 
Dijon, Lyoi^, Geneva and the Lake. If you would like 
such a voyage and to return to England the end of 
September or beginning of October, we shall be very 
glad of your company, and you shall be at no expence. 
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Mis Coatts and Fanny desire their kind compliments, 
and I ever am, my dear Sir, 

Yours, etc., etc., etc, 

T. COUTTS. 

Excuse my blunder in writing on a scr^ of paper. 



Thomas Coatts to Caleb WhUefowd. 

May ? 1788, 
Cheltenham, Sunday. 

My Dear Sir, 

I thank you for your kind letter, but I am sony 
you sufier yoiu* spirits to fall and that you did not come 
down to us— we nave already had a charming fortnight, 
and this beautiful season never appeared to me with 
more advantage than this year. 

Lord Mountstuart staid with us two days, and we have 
been at Malvern Hill, which I left with r^ret, and 
hope we shall visit again some other fine May. The 
nightingales make us forget the loss of Mrs BiUington. 
I am told and I beUeve they never sung so well before — 
at least I do not remember to have been so much delighted 
with them. Part of my i^easure arises perhaps from 
sympathy with Fanny, and seeing her so wdl. She 
walked to the top of Halvem Hill — without fatigue. 
She wants to know whether you have seen Marian and 
if you think it is an ^ual companion to Rositta. Onr 
theatre c{>ened last night with The Rivals and Who's 
The Dupe? Ryder, Mrs Jordan, etc., are expected. 

Mr Home went ofi for London to-day, but we deter- 
mined on staying behind for one week more, which is 
no small self-denial on the pajt of Mrs Coutts, considering 
that Mr Sheridan is to exhibit on Wednesday. 

I do not wonder at Brown's ill reception at his first visit to 
the Dowager, but I hope she will see she must come down 
handsomely, and will then do it with a good grace. I shall be 
happy to hear it or any other good news you can send ns. 

Our united good wishes ever attend you. 

V^iat need I say more. 
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Pray give us our best compts. to Mr Brown. I have 
got a jMpe of Madeira in the General Elliot. I wish he 
or Mr Badham could tell Mr Antrobus the best way of 
getting safe to the strand. 

VI 

Charles James Fox to Thomas Coutts. 

St James's Street, 
June 4ih, 1788. 
Dear Sis, 

Your letter, obliging as it is, has put me imder 
some httle difficulty, at the same time it has impressed 
me with the strongest sense of gratitude for your friendship 
to me. 

My afiairs have certainly not materially altered, and 
the alteration that has taken place is favourable ; but 
I shoiild consider it as an addition to the many marks of 
kindness I have received from you, if you would allow 
me to delay making any further exidanation upon this 
subject for a fortnight or three weeks. My reasons for 
making this request are such as I have no doubt I shall 
be at that time at liberty to explain to you, and at any 
rate they will no longer exist. I do assure you it gives 
me no small uneasiness to be obliged to use any conceal- 
ment to a person whose friendship to me gives him a 
right to the most unreserved confidence. With the most 
sincere wishes for your health and that of all your family, 
I am, 

My dear Sir, 

Most sincerely yours, 

C. J. Fox. 

vn 

Charles James Fox to Thomas Coutts. 

Sr James's Street, 
June 15th, 1788. 
My Dear Sir, 

In compliance with your obliging request I 
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tronble you with this to let you know the present state 
of my anairs. 

I did not employ all the money you lent me last year 
to the discharge of annuity and bond debts as T had 
intended ; for some time being necessanr to negotiate 
the repiurchase of the two annuities which remained, 
and some of those to whom the instalment was owing 
not being so readily found, I could not (having the money) 
refuse the claims of other creditors, especi^Jly as I con- 
sidered that your intention was to serve me in general, 
and that you would scarcely be displeased at my pre- 
ferring, in some instances, the juster ckim of a tradesman 
to the more burthensome one of an annuitant. The 
consequence has been that the two annuities still remain, 
and some small part even of the instalment, I should judge 
that the repuroiase of the annuities and the complete 
discharge of the instalment would amount to two thousand 
pounds. On the other hand the debts of tradesmen 
(which I found to be much more than I had supposed 
them) are now reduced to £700 (£200 of which are due 
to an attorney, and the rest to a taylor), and beyond this 
simi I can say with certain^ that I do not owe one 
shilling to any tradesman in EJigland. I have also paid 
off a ^lall part of my debts at Paris, but they still remain 
at £1500. 

1 can have no difficulty in owning to you, my dear 
Sir, that success at play as well as your kind loan has 
enabled me to pay so much as I have done, for upon 
examination I u)und that although the account I gave 
you was bond fide, according to the best of my know- 
ledge, it was very far from accurate, especially with respect 
to the debts due to tradesmen. I think it is not now 
pos^le that I should have omitted anything except a 
debt at Brookes's, which, though considerable, is much 
less than it was, and which I do not reckon because I 
have debts due to me sufficient to answer it. I should 
not have gone so much into detail, particularly in respect 
to these latter Subjects so immediately connected with 
gaming, if it were not from a «mcere desire of having no 
reserve with a person to whom T am so much obliged. 
The short state of my debts is : 1 
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Annuities and Instalment 


£2000 


Taylor .... 


500 


Attorney . . . . 
Parisdebts . . . . 


200 


1500 



for T realhr do not think it reasonable to reckon those 
for which I have such obvious means of payment. 

I have now given you, my dear Sir, a true and faithful 
account of everything, and at the same time I think it 
right to observe that, excepting a part of the Paris debts, 
there are none now remaming that wei^ in any great 
degree upon my mind. I have reduced so much what 
is due to my other creditors that I am sure they will 
wait with patience some time longer for the remainder, 
and I have never been, nor do I flunk that I ever shall 
I be, in a situation to look long before me in respect to 
money matters. I say this because I should be exceedingly 
concerned if your friendship to me should induce you for 
my sake to do anything that might in the smallest degree 
be inconvenient to yourself or, m any sense of the word, 
unjust to your other connections. Of this you must be 
the judge, but nothing can make me forget the kindness 
you have shown me, which at the same time that it has 
relieved my mind tram a great weight, has also made 
me more plefised with myself, from the reflection that 
t have been thought worthy of the friendship of so 
respectable a person. I will only add one word more. 
There are circumstances which it is difficult to mention 
with deUcacy ; but I wish you to understand that when 
I speak of my circumstances I do not (like Mr Hastings) 
mean to distinguish persons very intimately connected 
with me from mjrself ; ^ and when I say I liave paid all 
my debts I mean all those for which I can in any sense 
be considered responsible, in short, all those of the person 
whom you saw at Chelteiiham, as well as my own. 
* Fox a nfening to the sxpcuditnre and debts of his mistress Mn 
Annstead. It was said that Mrs Hastings, the divorced wiie of the Baroo 
ImhoS, accepted preecnts [from the native princes of India], and that she 
" fcrmed, without the ccHiiuvBnce of her husband, a private hoard amouattng 
to severaI<Jaca of rupees." Macanlay's Cniicai Eaayi, 1843, iii. 434; 
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I know you would dislike renewing professions still 
more than I should making them, and will therefore 
conclude with assuring you that I am very truly, my 
dear Sir, 

Your for ever obliged humble Servant, 
C. J. Fox. 
St Jaues's Street, 
15 June '88. 



VIII 
Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

i^h June, 1788. 

My Deah Sis, 

I have got your obliging letter on returning to 
London, but I am sorry your complaints are still trouble- 
some. Fanny has also received your letter to her, and 
gives you a thousand thanks for it. 

We continue our intention of going to Paris in July, 
and I have a great desire to see the Lake of Geneva. 
Sir Hector Mimro talks of coming to town to go with 
us. He and his brother are at present in Ross-shire. 
I suppose we cannot return to London till October. 

I am fearful of pressing you into such a journey, as you 
cannot get assistance there in case of your complamts 
increasing. Therefore I must leave the deternunation 
with yourself, 

Mr Hasting's tryal is at last over for this Session. 
People now begin to think it impossible he can escape 
without some punishment, though I most confess it 
has alwasrs struck me somehow or other the enquiry 
would drop. 

The afiairs of France are in such a state as to secure 
us in peace for some time, which is a great point gained 
to this country. 

We were at the Hotwells, and our old haunts at King's 
Weston, on our late tour ; also at Bath where we saw 
Mme. Csilonne * and other French ladies who were acquainted 

■ Wiie of Cbacks Alttzandie de Calomie. 
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[with] and civil to my daughters. They flattered us much 
with accounts of them, and I hope they have lost nothing 
abroad. 

Adieu, 

My Dear Sir, 
Beheve me ever affectionately yours, 

T. COUTTS. 
IX 

Thomas Coutts to Caleb Whitefoord, 

Excuse haste, 
Strand, 26th June, 1788. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have begged of Mr Home to send you my 
letter, but I begin to think he really must have lost or 
mislaid it, thou^ he says otherwise, and that he cannot 
part with it. 

If the weather is good . . . I think you will pass your time 
better than it is possible to do at Cheltenham, especially 
in hot weather : I suspect, however, that long fair wiU 

Eroduce long foul weather, and though the wet may 
e very good for the hay and com it does not do any 
service to you, or me, to carry it about in our cloaths. 
Therefore, while it rains, stay at home, and write letters 
to me or to Fanny, which will be very acceptable. 

The Emperor has abandoned the siege of Belgrade, 
and the Turk has sent his purses to Stoc^olm to enable 
the Swedes to attack the She Bear. The French are 
forming camps in different provinces — one of 30,000 men 
under Marshall Broglio. They will have an expensive 
summer and an unquiet one. If in the midst 01 these 
things and with our Dutch and Prussian Alliances we can 
keep quiet, T think Old England will thrive — Etill 

I^y remember us all kindly to Marjoribanks, and 
ask him if he received a letter I wrote to lum under cover 
to Lucas, at York House, Bath. 

Continue, my dear Sir, to be happy and merry and to 
make others so, and to believe me, 

Your affectionate, 

T. Couns. 
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X 

Thomas CouUs to Caleb WHUfoord, 

Strand, 16M Jidy, 1788. 
My Dear Sir, 

Yesterday was our day fixed for travelliiig aad I 
really thought we should have kept it, but unfortunately 
from far too much hurry and fatigue Mrs Coutts was 
taken very ill. However, T am in good hopes it is but 
a short temporary business and uiat to-night or to- 
morrow we shall gel away. 

T have been so much hurried that I almost wonder 
how I have got through so much fatigue. However, I 
hope it is now near over. 

Cheltenham, I suppose, is now so very magnificent, 

the people wUl no longer pay any r^ard to their old 

acquaintances— and we must look out for another saline 

mineral when there happens to be any need for it. The 

Duke of York told me he meant to go down on a visit. 

I mentioned to him a lesson for Royalty 1 had from 

Geo. Selwyn. tn the year sixteen himdred and something 

or other, there was, as Mr Selwyn always told me, three 

kings at Matson (his place near Gloucester) at once, 

viz.. King Charles the first and his two sons. They 

were there on the 21st day of August — it is not an impossible 

thmg that the K— P. of W— and Duke of York may be 

there the same day next month, and they may, like the 

other three, be all kings. Should it so fall out that they 

go to Matson that day they may, peihaps, come away 

with a creak in the neck > for it is certain that K. Charl^ 

and his two sons when at Matson had as little apprehension 

of their future fate as their royal trio might now have 

at the house of this celebrated joker. We know our 

coming hither, but not our going hence ! 

' Itia possible thatConttsniajhftvebeen told theanecdote of Drjohnsoo's 

" coUision " with Boawell's father, Lord Aachinleck, which Sir Walter 

Scott leUtes in bis TtMe-Talh. After keeping aileoce with pain and giief, 

Jobnsoa had at last put the question, " What good had Cro(nw«U evtf 

done to his country ? " " Gad 1 doctor," exdaimMl Uie old Whig, " he 

gart kings ken that they had a tilk in their neck." Lockharfs £t^ of 

Scotf, i8j7, il. 318. y .^ 
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You was veiy good in writing, as he told me, to Colman, 
but we never liave been in his box but once ; next sommer 
we may visit it together. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

Thomas Coutts. 

May the Cheltenham waters make the best of kings 
acquainted with the best of subjects and produce every 
other good effect to be desired by him or you. Mrs 
Coutts and Fanny join me and say Amen I 
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CHAPTER XIV 
PAKIS AND THE ANCIEN REGDCB 

"AsftwuintlMdkTioflloe.'' ' 

THE scene shifts to the ' 
gone by since the elde 
lliree Graces had been c 
and chaperonage ol ; 
(possibly the wife of the natuia 
Daubenton). Ahnost from the 
angel. General Ross, had tak 
lady or her lack of surveillance, 

take them away," and though their first impulse was to 
make fun of the General's " crotchets," before the year 
was up the girls themselves had perceived and revolted 
against Madame Daubenton's " shocking improprieties." 
On July i8, 1788, the father and mother, taking the third 
sister, Fanny, with them, set out for Paris, rescued their 
daughters, and started on a two months' tour in Switzerland. 
Not a word is wasted on lake or mountain, avalanche or 
glacier, but we are told that the travellers returned " throu^ 
Champagne in the very middle of the vintage," reaching 
Paris on the last day of September. Whether he distrusted 
his powers of description or despised the raptures and 
longueurs of tourists in foreign parts, all that Coutts has to 
say of Switzerland finds expression in a brief itineraiy 
and a plea for silence. We are reminded of Byron's f onnuk, 
" For the rest vide guide-book ! " On his return to Paris 
he determined to give Susan and Sophia, and " with them " 
Fanny, a second chance of leaniing to read and speak 
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French, and after due inquiry and possibly a visit of personal 
inspection, he decided to leave them for two or three months 
at the convent of Penth^ont, or, as he spells it, Panthemont. 
As a rule the haute noblesse shrank from accepting gratuities, 
but Madame la Comtesse D'Auteuil had overcome her 
scruples and had sncceeded in putting her pride and a 
covering fee in her pocket, and would accompany the ladies 
as gouvemante. 

Meanwhile business or pleasure Icept fast hold on Thomas 
Coutts. and month after month he lingered on in Paris, 
apparently lotus eating, but perhaps if we possessed the 
clue, wisely forgetful of his " Island Home." Of his manner 
of life we catch glimpses from his letter published in the 
Whitefoord Papers and from his letter to that charming 
and romantic personage, Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 
From the tone of this letter it is evident that he was on 
friendlier and more intimate terms with the Duchess than 
the fact that he was her banker might seem to warrant. 

If, as later correspondence of a more private character 
shows, she was in debt for large sums of money advanced 
on slight, if any, security, he must have won her confidence 
and esteem as well as her gratitude and a sense of favours 
to come. Doubtless she had cast her spells over him, 
forestalling any hesitancy on his part as effectually, if not 
quite so directly and openly, as on that historic occasion 
not far from the hustings at Westminster ; but unless she 
had won his confidence and esteem the net would have been 
spread in vain. Now, in ttun, fairly and naturally he claimed 
hsi assistance in getting introductions for his daughters to 
the exclusive society of the French Court, and as a mediary 
in another matter which touched both his pocket and his 
pride. It was rumoured that King George III. was stricken 
with a mortal disease, and he was in some doubt as to how 
he would stand with the successor to the Throne. Would 
his chent, the great Whig Duchess, plead with the Whig Heir 
Apparent to retain Thomas Coutts & Co. as bankers to the 
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Privy Pnrse? The Prince's father and grandfather had 
banked with him, and he felt it would be a hard measure if 
the Ro3ral account should be transfeired to Messrs Child or 
Messrs Drummond, or perhaps to his fonner partner who 
had set up on his own account in St James's Street. I do 
not understand how Thomas Coutts could have been banto 
to Frederick, Prince of Wales, who died in 1751, but it is 
possible that he is speaking as the representative of the 
original firm of Campbell & Coutts, or that by " grand* 
father " he meant the King's grandfather, George II. 
Another scheme or plan on which he had set his heart 
appears to have been nipped in the bud. He had retained 
the services of the Abb€ Beaurieu, author of The Child of 
Nature and other Rousseauish moraUties, to read Frendi 
with the " Three Graces," and he was anxious that his lessons 
should be continued after they had been received as (Wws 
of the convent of Penth^ont. But it was against tbe 
rules of that or any Convent to admit a secular cleric, 
however venerable, within its precincts. He appeals 
through the Duchess of Devonshire to the Duchesse de 
Polignac, the " splendid sinner " who had been at one time 
the confidante and directress of Marie Antoinette, and he 
appeals to the Due to use his influence with the King. 
But the King had no jurisdiction over convaits. The 
end of all things was at hand. King and Queen, Duke and 
Duchess were nearing the rapids — and here is Thomas 
Coutts of the Strand, London, invoking Majesty, sore 
beset and at its wits' end, to override the Church on behalf 
of the Miss Coutts' and their French lessons.^ 

1 The ancient convent of P«ntb£moDt. where Coutta bad placed hit 
daugbteis as ^ivei inltmts, belonged to an order of Bemardines who bad 
been originally established at the " Abbaye Royale de Panthemont " luai 
Beanvais. It waa situated between tbe Rne de Crenelle and the Rat 
Saint Dominique a Little to the east of the HAtel Royal des lavalidM. 
The Rne de rUniversit£ was and is connected with the Rue de Grmelle b; 
the Rne de Belle Chasse, and the H4tel de l'Universit£ was a little to tin 
east of the Rue de Belle Cbawe. " Le Temple Protestant de Peatemoot 
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There are tears of thin|;s — and laughter — as another 
Thomas, also a Scotsman, might have said or stmg. 

CORRESPONDEKCE 

Sepiember 22, 1788, to May 12, 1789. 

I 

Thomas Coutts to Thomas Harris. 

Nancy ih Lorraine, 

zznd September, 1788. 

Dear SIr, 

I bought last summer of Mr Lacy the right of 
his private box in Drury Lane Hieatre, but I have not 
been in England since July, and shall not be there, I 
think, till the end of October. 

You was so obliging to give me last winter the use of 
your box sometimes which was of great service to my 
daughter — a favour I cannot forget — perhaps yoor 
friends might wish to use my box, which at any time 
shall be most readily at your service, and I have sent an 
order for it inclosed whiai I hope may serve till I return 
home — ^though I am ignorant of the proper form of writing 
or addressing it. 



(106 Rae de Grenelle) euUe fiformt I " occupies the site of the chapel 
of the convent : other portions of the abbey are incorporated in the Belle 
Chasse banacka. 

Mrs Beame in hei Henunt of Claire de Keisaint, Duchesse de 
Dnras, in Four Fascinating Ftmekwomen (T. Fiaher Unwin, 1910, 
pp. 150, 151) presents an interating picture of PentMroont and oUter 
convent schools of this period (1789-91): — "The Convent of Pantbt- 
mont . . . was at that time considered extremely expensive, the price 
charged being from Soo to 1000 trancs a year. . . . Those who had a 
separate maid of their own paid 300 francs extia. ... At the Panth£- 
mont and Ibe Abbaye-anx-Bois tlie estabUshment was on a magnificent 
scale, the life snmptaons, and the extravagance in the dress of the pnpils 
increased by the example of the fashionable women of Qie Court who 
were constantly to be seen there. The itatf at the Panthimont included 
not only a dancing master but a maart dt ballet dt I'Opira ; balls took 
place every week during Qie carnival, friends and Qancie were admitted ; 
indulgence and Inxnry, not serious stndy, invpaied the yomig girls for 
Hie brilliant f atore and exalted poaitioa la proapect for so many of them." 
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I hope Covent Garden^ takes the lead as it did last year, 
and that yoa will have as good a season, ior I am vei; 
partial to it, and am. 

Sir, Your most obedient, 

Hiunble Servant, 

Thomas Coutts. 

In case I am infonnal in my order, I am persuaded Hr 
Sheridan will, on its being mentioned to him, remove 
every objection of that sort. 

Nancy in Lorraine, 

22nd September, 1788. 
As I am now abroad, I beg Mr Harris and his company 
may be admitted to my box, late Mr Lacy's, npon this 
order, or upon any onler signed by the said Thomas 
Hands, Esqr, during the whole of the month of October, 
1788. Thomas Codtts. 

To the Door-keepers — or other of&cers of the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane, London. 

Octob. 1st, 1788. 
The above order is transferred by me to Caleb White- 
foord, Esqr. and his order, of which the several door- 
keepers or other officers will please to take notice. 

T. Harris. 

To Thomas Harris, Esqr., 

at The Theatre Royal, 

in Covent Garden, 

London. 

Seapord, October ist, 1788. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have just received the enclosed very obliging 
letter fnnn Mr Coutts. As I find sea-bathing and the 

I Thomas Hairis, in partnenblp with William Fowell, the actor, and 
RntbeifOTd, porcbased Covent Garden Tbeatra in t;67. He was a fneod 
and supporter of Sheridan and helped him to cortail and revise Tk« Ai'Mlt, 
which, on its first appearance, January 1775, met with a half-hearted 
reception. See Shtridan bj W. Sichet, 1909, L 498. Hairis died in 1810. 
Lacy, an old friend of the Sheridan family, was at one time joint 
proprietor of Dniiy Lane Theatre. Vid* ib. L 534- 
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air of this place is very beneficial, I mean to remain here 
for the greatest part of the montii. I, therefore, enclose 
you the order for the box, which you will be pleased to 
make use of, or to indorse it over to any other friend of 
Mr Coutts whom you m:^ think it will most oblige. I am. 
My dear Sir, 

Yours very heartily, 

Ths. Hakris. 
Caleb Whitefoord, Esqr. 

II 

• Thomas CouUs to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

L'HOtel et Rue de L'UNivERsrrfe, 
Paris, zoth Oct. 1788. 

My Dear Sir, 

We left London the i8th of July and Paris the 
30th of the same month by Dijon and Lyons for Geneva. 
From thence by Lausanne, Vevay and Bex to Yverdon, 
Neudiatel, and Berne, by the Lake of Thun to the glaciers 
of Grindlewald, to Lucerne and the Lake of Quatre 
Cantons to Zug and Zurich, from thence to the Lake 
of Constance, to the country of Apenzel, thence to 
SchafOiausen and Basle, and from thence by Stras- 
boui^ and Nancy, and through Champagne in the 
very middle of vintage to Paris, where we arrived the 
^oth of September, after a most interesting and pleasing 
loiuney, without one disagreeable accident, and all in good 
health. Fanny as stout and well as any of the family — 
if not the stoutest. 

I think we have done wonders, but now I wish we were 
in the Strand. Not that I dislike Paris, for I think if 
my lot were not already cast I would certainly prefer 
it to London. The conveniency and comfort of life is 
more studied and better understood, and on the whole, 
theplace is much more agreeable. 

The ladies are now brushing up their riding-habits 
and chaUenge you to meet them at Fozard's. If you are 
a gallant man you will be in the Strand before them. 
At any rate I shall hope to hear on my arrival, which I 
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hope at furthest, cannot exceed the begimiiiig of November, 
that you are in perfect health. We all unite in compli- 
moits and I am, 

Hy Dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

T. COUTTS. 

[Encloswe.] 
I desired Thomas Harris, Esqr., or any company by his 
order to have admittance to my box (late Hr Lacy's) 
in the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, during the month 
of October. Mr Harris assigned the permission to my 
friend Caleb Whitefoord, Esqr. 

Being detained abroad longer than I intended, I desire 
Mr Whitefoord or who he pleases to order may be admitted 
till my return home. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient 

Humble Servant, 
Thomas Coutts. 
Paris, 27th Odober. 1788. 

To the Manager or Directors 
of the Tlieatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

HI 

Thomas Coutts to Caleb WkUefoord. 

2yth October, 1788, at Paris. 

My Dear Sis, 

I have just received your kind letter and give 
you a thousand thanks for it. You have given me more 
and better news of mjr friends in England than I have 
ever had since I left it in July. 

It struck me suddenly as a compliment to Harris to send 
him, directly, rather than through you, the admission 
to the box m Drury Lane ; pretty sure he would give 
you at least, the ofier of it. I would have you still vnxn 
he is in town ofier it to him. For himself, I daresay, 
he does not want it. For his frie^ A« may. And his 
last winter's kindness entitles] tain to our attention. 
Besides we may wan[t] his aid again — and we can give 
give him box for box. Sheridan told me poor Lacy used 
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to send odd company. I would wish not to have 
that reproach — an empty house is better than a bad 
tenant, 

I can hardly tell you why I stay here, 2my more than 
when I shall get away ; but I really wish myseU at home, 
not but what a life-time might be spent m Paris with 
pleasure and improvement. As to the stage there is no 
new piece worth a farthing, not a tolerable tragediaji 
here. I was told Kemble acts Macbeth better than 
Garrick. So I suppose he does not do it as well. 

T had a letter from Brown from Christ's Church. If he 
is returned, this may do for both, for it is astonishing 
how idle I am. Do write again, or entreat Brown to do 
so, for a letter from England is a treat. I never see a 
newspaper. If he or you write and it misses me here I 
shall get it at Calais, but I shall stay ten or twelve days. 
Adieu, 

Ever yours, 

T. COUTTS. 

Fanny is as well as any of the other two. We go con- 
stantly to the Opera and ItaUen. The former is certainly 
superbe. Here, for two or three days, our worthy King 
Geo. III. was dead, and I suppose it will be reported all 
over Europe. They began to find out that there had 
never been so amiable a monarch. How this report 
rose I do not know. 



[Thontas CouHs, Esquire, Banker, London, to Patrick Home, 
Esquire, of Wedderburn and Billie, Lord Lieutenant 
and M.P. for the County of Beneick.'} 

Paris, 12th November, 1788. 
My Dear Sir, 

I hear you are sdfe in Britain and in perfect 
health which gives no smEul pleasure not only to me, 
but sincerely to all njy family. Mr Stuart wrote me from 
Allanbank the loth of September to acquaint me my 
niece had brought him another son ; but directing ft 
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not to the Strand, but here, to Paris, I received it (by 
acddent) only a few days ago. 

I will give you a paragraph from it : — " The horrible 
business of elections are beginning and it is supposed 
a great contest will again be in this comer between Geo. 
Bailhe, Junr., and one of the Home family." 

" He is a very hne yoimg man and will carry many 
personal friends. I give you this however only on report, 
none of the parties having openly declared." 

Now, my Dear Sir, as I am noways interested in the elec- 
tion further than concerns you, 1 think it right to give it 
you as it comes to me. At the same time I am peisuaded 
there can be no opposition made to you yourself. Therefore 
it is in your power to keep the [>eace of the County. 
I know you will not refiise me the privilege of old friend- 
ship to tell you my mind. If 1 have any judgment 
there is nothing I am so clear and decided upon as that 
it will tend much to your own happiness and comfort as 
well as to the honour of your family and satisfaction of 
all your friends, your bemg rechosen. If in the course 
of next Parliament you should tire of the House of 
Commons, probably you will be able to name a successor 
of your own ianmy and to retire with the dignity and 
credit that belongs to the spirit and independent integrity 
of vour character. 

I earnestly beg you not give it up now. I never can 
be more clear on any measure than I am in this, and 
I shall be particularly happy if my poor opinion should 
have any weight to detennme you ; as nobody can be 
more sincerely and wannly your friend. 

I am sorry you could not come to Paris. I assure you 
we live here a very sociable, a very sober, and very amusing 
life. 

I wish, however, to get home, though I cannot yet fix a 
day of departure. Adieu, my dear Sir, 
BeUeve me. 

Very affectionatek? yours, 

T. COUTTS. 

Lord Elcho and family dine with us to-day. 
Thursday, 13 November, nine o'clock morning post gone. 
Since I wrote my letter we have bad here very bad news 
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of the King of England's health.* The Duke of Dorset 
dined with us yesterday (the 12th) at ovir Hotel. No 
news had then arrived and in this case no news was good 
news — ^while there is life there is hope. 

God grant he may recover. 



Thomas Coutts. 



Thomas Coutts to the Duchess of Devonshire. 

Paris, i6lh November, 1788, 
H6TEL ET Rue de L'UmvERsrrfi. 
Madam, 

Your Grace desired me to write, but my travels 
though very agreeable, I feared could give you no amuse- 
ment : I returned by this noble city to arrange some 
affairs relating to my daughters, and though I meant 
to stay only a week I have already been here six. 

My daughters have often expressed much regret that 
the shocking improprieties of Mme. Daubenton, and other 

' " It has been with the deepest affliction I have learned the alanning 
state of His Majesty's health, the unfavourable accounts of which having 
reached Venailles, I think it my duty, in justice to the feelings of their 
most Christian Majesties, to acquaint your Lordship that they have testi- 
fied to me a very sincere anxiety upon the occasion, nor indeed can I omit 
to mention at the same time the very general concern that, in consequence 
of the alarming intelligence which has been received, prevails both at 
Court and in this Capital, and the earnest sohcitude that is expressed for 
His Majesty's speedy recovery." 

Disfatchts from Paris, 1788, 1789, edited by Oscai Browning, 1910, 
I>OTset to Carmarthtn, 13 Nov. 1788, vol. xix. p. 112. 

John Frederick, third Duke of Dorset (1745-1799), ambassador extra- 
ordinary to France 1783-1783, was father of Byron's school friend, John 
George Frederick, fourth and last Duke of Dorset who was killed in the 
hunting field, February 14, 1813. His correspondent, Francis Osborne, 
Marquis of Carmarthen {1731-1799), afterwards fifth Duke of Leeds, was 
at this time Foreign Secretary under Pitt. His first wife Lady Amelia 
D'Arcy, Baroness Conyers in her own right, whom be divorced in 1770, was 
married in 177s to her lover and seducer. Captain John Byron, the father 
of the poet. She was the mother of the Hon. Augusta I<(dgh. 
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canses, had prevented thdr receiving the benefit that 
mj^t have been expected. 

This hist fonned m Mis Coutts's and my mind the idea 
of leaving all three for a few months in Penthemont ; 
and we have now determined it. We have foimd a lad;^ 
of ^ood manners and some rank who will go with them. 
Tbts is no easy matter, for the etiquette of French feelings 
does not admit of their rehevii^ their poverty in that 
way. However, Madam La Comtesse D'Auteml has got 
over the difficulty, and I have much reason to beUeve 
she is a woman of good character. 

the Duke of Dorset very kindly proposed to me their 
hving in the convent with Lady Caroline Tufton ^ and 
her gouvemante, who is English, and will also have an 
eye to my daughters. They are already well acquainted 
with Lady Caroline and her sister Lady Elizabeth, who 
are both very amiable, and the Duke md us the honour 
to dine with thera at our hotel. Indeed I cannot say 
too much of his Grace's kindness and attention to us all; 
and it is also but justice, as your Grace mentioned as 
to Lady Clermont to say she has called upon us frequently. 
At the same time it is perhaps right I should mention 
that Mme. Langeron and the other French ladies have 
almost never taken any part in what relates to my 
daughters, or shown them the attention you was so good 
to wish. But, notwithstanding, I certainly would request 
if not disagreeable to your Grace, that you would acquaint 
any of them (when an opportunity offers) where the ladies 
are now placed, and that they are joined by a third 
sister. 

I hope to adjust everything and to return soon to 
London, as I wi^ much to be there at this moment. U 
the King dies, I lose a good friend ; but I am in hopes I 
may still be employed by his successor. For I was his 
first banker, and he has always approved my conduct 
I should wish muchSyourJ Grace ^would ,sp^k to the 
Prince in case the melancholy event proves true. My 
honour is so much interested in being continued banker 
to the King's Privy Purse, at least, if not to the other 

I The Ladiea CftToline and Eliiabcth Tafton were dat^ters of SackvOk, 
Borl of Thuwt, and Mary Sackville, siater of ttt* third Poke of Oonet 
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branches of his employ, that I am extremely anxious to 
carry that point. I was banker to his father and to his 
grandfather ' and to lose him without any cause is very 
bard. 

Mr Fox, I believe, your Grace will find much my friend, 
and I beg you to consult with him upon it, when he comes 
home. 

I have written to the Prince, and sent my letter under 
cover to the Duke of York ; but it will not be delivered 
imless the King is dead. I wish your Grace would speak 
about it to the Duke of York. I think he, too, is my 
friend, but he will be more so if your Grace speaks to him. 

I cannot now leave this till I have settled my children, 
but I leave this matter so interesting to my honour in 
your Grace's hands. I know your friendship and that I 
cannot have so good an agent. 

I believe Mr Sheridan (at your Grace's desire) would 
not dislike to be useful, if Mr Fox is not returned, and 
I was told Mrs Fitzherbert, though I do not know her, 
has expressed herself favourably towards me ; but I 
leave all to your Grace's better judgement. T know you 
do not wish for apologies or professions, so I will add 
nothing to the dncerity of attachment and respect with 
which I ever am, 

Your Grace's most faithful, 
and obedient servant, 

Thouas Coutts. 

Pray present my compliments to Lady Eliz. Foster.' 
We see her brother very often. He is very well and I 
have advised him to go to England in case this event 

[)roves true, to make his bow. I am ashamed of the 
ength of my letter. Pray turn. 
I find the King's health was on Wednesday (the 12th) 

* It ia unlilcely that Fr«deric, Prince of Vlaita (d. 1786) kept an account 
with Contta Brothers ft Co.. at theii house in Jefiray's Square. St Maiy 
Axe. The reference must be to the firm of Cainpbdl and Contta in the 
Strand, which Thomas Coutts entered in 1760. 

* Lady Elizabeth Foster, daughter of Frederick Angnstiu, fOnrth Earl 
of Bciatoland Bishop of Deiry, was married to John Thomas Foster, H.P. 
She became the secoitd wiie (1809) of Wiiliam, fifth Duke of Devoosbiia. 
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thought better, but that his reason was not expected to 
return. I cannot think that situation will last kmg. 
He will either die or recover. 

I should mention that Madame de Chabannes, one of 
M. Calonne's friends, has been very dvil and attentive 
to us, and that Mme. Fouquet has been always in the 
countiy. Pray mention to M. Calonne that the ladies 
are to be in Panthemont, and beg him to write again 
about them. 



VI 
Thomas Coutts to Caleb WhUefoord. 

Paris, November 24/*, 1788. 
I am told there is a foolish man here who will send 
an account to the English papers of a ball I gave the 
other day which has been talked of here — to prevent 
misrepresentation {at this time) I wish you would be 
beforehand with him, and put it in. T^ World is the 
paper he is (as I am told) to send it to, and therefore, 
It may do best for you to send it there, but I leave it to 
you to choose as to the paper, and depend on you to put 
it in proper words, as I have written in a great huny. 
Be so good to say nothing of my writing you on this. 
Adieu, in haste. 

Ever Yours, 

T. C. 
[Memorandum enclosed to Caleb Whitefoord.] 

Paris, 24* November 1788. 

The English here are very numerous, but much 
dejected by the news from England. Last week, on the 
account arriving of his Majesty being so much better, 
there was a temporary gleam of hope, and Mrs Coutts 
gave a ball to all the ladies of fashion and the Duke of 
Dorset on the occasion at the hotel de I'Univeisitt 
Prince Henry of Prussia honoured them with his company ; 
and at midnight Mr Fox joined them from Italy, but 
set out for England before the ball was over. The news 
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received since of the King's continued ill-health has 
plunged us all again in meUncholy, and every one talks 
of going home. 

Mr Fox met Miss Pulteney on the Alps, but did not 
brii^ her back, though she then supposed he was Lord 
Holland. 

N.B. — The last is a pleasantry but not a fact (at 
least I believe not), for Mr Fox knew then his nephew was 
ahve and was very happy at it. I really beUeve no father 
ever loved his son more than Mr Fox does his nephew. 

VII 

Thomas CouUs to the Duchess of Devonshire. 

Paris, 24M December, 1788. 

Madam, 

I cannot sufficiently thank your Grace for your 
letters and kind attention to the subjects on which I 
took the liberty of writing. I have a great idea of your 
power to carry my points, and in honest sincerity of 
heart I declare there is nobody to whom I would so 
willingly be obliged. I must b^ your Grace will say 
somethmg for me to Lady Eliz. Forster, as I feel much 
obliged by her letters and the honour she did me in 
whtmg. I have heard from Mr Hervey and written to 
him at Florence. 

I have not ]^t sent the letter to Madame la Duchesse 
de Luynes wmch your Grace had the goodness to send 
me, but I mean to dp it very soon. I find it difficult to 
leave this place, and I feel it to be cutting myself in ions 
to leave my three daughters behind, though I have so 
far determined, that their apartments are ready at 
Panthemont and I certainly must go home soon. 

The Duke of Dorset is suddenly determined to take 
Lady Caroline Tufton from the convent to be at his house, 
which disconcerts my daughters, as they were to have 
been together. 

The Duke is very kind to us, and visits us frequently. 
Lady Germont gave Mrs Coutts two winter petticoats 
to carry to England for your Grace, but Mrs Armitstead 
having a woman going to London, and Mrs Coutts saying 
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rour Grace might want the petticoats this cold weather, 
have taken it upon me to advise their being sent, as 
this person is going immediately, and Mrs A. assured 
me they would be very sale. I shall, however, be glad 
to hear of their arrival at Devonshire House. 

The division of 64 on Tuesday (the i6th) and the Qty 
address of thanks surprised people here. The idea of 
restricting the Prince's power as Regent seems to me 
very strange and unnecessary. But I suppose ii the 
probabihty vanishes of the K.'s recovery these will by 
degrees be given up. 
I am, with the most affectionate respect and regard. 
Madam, 

Your Grace's most 

faithful and obedient, 

Thomas Coutts. 
P.S. — In case the Duke of York should come easily 
in your way, to ask him if he had got my letter would be 
Useful to me. 

T have a great idea of our friend Mr Crawfcffd's ability 
to fill some pubUc emplojmaent, and that his health would 
improve by having something to do. Where judgement 
is necessary I know no man superior. 

VIII 
Tkomas Coutts to Caleb Whiiefoord. 

Monday 2nd March 1789. 

My Dear Sir, 

I thank yon sincerely for the newspaper coupon 
you sent me, and I send you a copy of a paragraph which 
a gentleman here wrote to be put into the London news- 
papers ; it has that quality which every paragraph cannot 
claim — it contains the truth. You cannot imE^gi^e how 
happy everybody seemd at the news of the King's 
recovery. Lord Ashbumham goes to England to-morrow ; 
we shaU follow soon. 

" Though the English at Paris this winter have not been 
so numerous as usual, yet they have been the support of 
the gayety of that capital^ Balls have been quite the 
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rage. They were begun by Mr Coutts at the Hdtel de 
rUniversitI, and succeeded so well that they have been 
followed by every person of distinction. Hie 26th instant, 
on the news of the King's happy return to his people, 
a very splendid one was given by Lord Grey at the Hotel 
de Prince de Galles, where there was every demonstration 
of the sincerest joy and satisfaction ' even Frenchmen 
felt.' A new dance was composed for the occasion, 
eind called the Recovery, which met with great applause. 
The company staid 'till morning and, after partaking of 
an elegant breakfast, went in phaetons and cabriolets 
to take the air till dinner-time in the Bois de Boulogne." 

IX 

Thomas Coutts to ihe Duchess of Devonshire. 

[May] 1789. 

I hope your Grace's indisposition is gone. Mine 
encreases and has prevented my calling to enquire for 
you, or to pay my visit I thought of to the Duke, 
which I will, however, do one of these days, if you approve. 
Nothing being done in my business is hard. If nothing is 
to be done I would rather know the worst, than be kept in 
suspense. It may ^dter my system of life, but I c£mnot 
recal what is past, and must submit to a necessary change. 

I wish to do Mrs Esten a service. You have already 
been good to her. She is hardly treated by the manager, 
who is very illiberal, though he assimies a very different 
character. If your Grace thinks you can without im- 
propriety write a note to the purpose of the inclosed, 
directed to Thomas Harris, Esq., Covent Garden, I believe 
it may produce very good effect in favour of the poor 
girl, who is really very amiable and wonderfuUv clever. 

Old Macklin told me to-day that since Mrs Old/ield he 
has seen nothing hke her. 

Don't, however, indulge me at the expence of propriety, 
in this important case. 

I am ever. Your Grace's most 
faithful servant, 

T. COOTTS. 
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Memorandum forwarded to the Duchess of Devonshire, 
together wiih the letters of the Due and Duchesse de 
Polignac. — " To procure if possible a recommendation 
on the part of the Ahbi of Citeau to the Abbess of 
Panthemont to admit the Abbi Beaurieu to the interior 
to instruct the Misses Coutts." 

1788-9. 

I am very anxious to get the old Abb£ Beaurieu, a man 
of letteis, of 70 years, who reads history, etc., with my 
daughters, admission to the interior of Panthemont. 
He IS not a master, but attends them as a friend and his 
whole time is devoted to them. He is a most amiable 
creature. 

I imagined an order fnnn Court might have been had 
for his admission ; but by Mme. de PoUgnac's letter 
it seems they never interfere. 

Afterwards, finding the Abb6 of Gteau in Burgundy 
was the Superior of Panthemont, I wrote to the Due 
de Polignac, who had always expressed a desire to serve 
u5, to procure by some application to the Abb£ of Gteau 
such a request on his part. But I rather believe the 
Due wrote me his answer to this application in general 
terms of civihty, without entering into it particularly. 

If the admission could be procured it would be of 
infinite service to my daughters. I know it is in the face 
of the regulations of the convent, but if a recommendation 
from the Abb6 of Citeau could be procured I think the 
form might be waved {sic). 

I wish very much the Dss. of D. to sec them as often 
as she can, and I hope she will present them to the Duke. 
I should be very glad if the Laborde family are still in 
Paris (but 1 fear they will not) that her Grace would 
permit Miss Coutts to he the person to introduce her to 
them. They are kind to them beyond measure, and 
Mademoiselle La Borde, as well as the married daughter, 
Mme. La Baronne D'Escar, are very amiable. I would 
wish in case the Dss. does not find it iinproper that she 
would cany them for once to Mme. de Polignac at Ver- 
sailles, and also to the Dss. of Orleans. I might have 
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done this when I was at Paris, but I alwajrs wished to 
wait for a favourable opportunity of some lady of rank 
who I could depend upon. I never can have such an 
opportunity as your Grace, and I think it would be a 
pity they should not see these things (as the Lady 
Tuftons and others have done) before their return. 

The Due de Polignac was very polite to me and pressed 
me to biing them ; but I always waited, as I have said, in 
hopes of some proper lady to take them. I hope the D'ss 
will find Mme. d'Auteuil a decent sort of person. 

The old Abb€ who I wish to get leave to go into their 
rooms is a very good creature. A very Parson Adams ! 
with his knowlecfee confined to books alone, but very 
cheaiful. His name, Beaurieu. He is the author of 
several very pretty works. 

I am sure your Grace will try to impress upon them 
the great importance of apphcation during the few 
months they will remain in Panthemont, and what you 
say will produce treble effect. 



Vers-ULLES, 18 Avril, 1789. 

Made, la Duchesse de Polignac a I'honneur de 
faire ses compliments i Monsieur Coutts, et de lui 
t^oigner touts les regrets qu'elle eprouve de ne pouvoir 
seconder ses d^sirs pour I'instruction de mesdemoiselles 
ses fiUes i Panthemont. Le Roi ne doime point d'ordre 
particulier pour I'entr^ de cette maison, et toute d^arche 
a cet ^ard seroit absolument inutile. Made. La Duchesse 
de Polignac ne connoit point Made. La coadiutrice de 
I'Abbaye, et son int^rfit auprfe d'une personne de qui elle 
n'est pas connue ne poturoit d'un changer aux prmcipes 
qu'elle a opposfe a Monsieur Coutts : elle desire bien qu'il 
puisse parvenir 4 surmonter les obstacles qui se pre- 
sentent pour I'ex^cution de ses bonnes dispositions, et 
elle est mfiniment mortifide de ne pas pourvoir y con- 
tribuer; elle d^ire fort de trouver des occasions plus 
heureuses de marquer i Monsieur Coutts le plaisir qu elle 
auroit de pouvoir contribuer aux choses qm lui seroient 
agr^ables. 
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Versailles, U 12 Mm, 1789. 

J'aurais d^sir^ Monsieur, pouvoir remplir d'tme 
mani^ satisfaisante le d^sir que vous m'avez t^oign^ 
dans votre lettre. J'ai tenti pour y parveoir tous les 
moyens qui £taient en moo pouvoir ; mais j'ai eu le 
regret de rencontrer partout les obstacles que vous aviez 
^rouv6 vous-mfime : aux bonnes raisons que j'ai pn 
dionner en faveur de M. I'Abb^ Beaurieu, on a oppose la 
rigueur des prindpes et I'impossibilit^ de e'en erveta 
en aucune circonstance. Plaignez moi done, Monsieur, 
de n'avoir pu vous 6tes utile, et recevez avec 1' assurance 
de mes regrets, celle du parfait attachement avec leqnd 
j'ai I'homieur d'etre. Monsieur, votres trte humble et 
trte ob^issant serviteur 

Due DE POLIGNAC. 
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CHAPTER XV 

AN EMBASSY TO FRASCATI 

" Yo^ commends him to jmur Majesty." 

Htnry V.. w. 6. 

EARLY in the summer of 1789 Thomas Coutts 
returned to England, leaving his three daughters 
at the Convent of Pentb^mont in Paris, to finish 
thdr education as best they could without the 
much-coveted tutelage of the Abb6 Beauiieu. He flattered 
himself that fais experiment had succeeded, and that his 
daughters as they reached womanhood would be able to 
hold their own in the great world. Of their mother, save 
that she did not stay behind with them, we hear nothing, 
and can only guess that affectionate and devoted daughters 
as they were, they owed but little to her training or influence. 
They seem, from their earliest years, to have been received 
and noticed by their father's " titled customers," and to 
have been made much of and courted, as well-dowered 
maidens of birth and distinction. Fortune, which had done 
so much for their father, had denied him a son, but he could 
and would make the most of the " Three Graces," and to 
complete their education he determined, after a brief interval 
devoted to buaness, to return to Paris and set out with 
them on a " Grand Tour." 

It will be remembered that whilst he was in Paris in the 
winter of 1788-89, it was feared by some and hoped by others 
that King OeoT%t, who had lost his reason, was at the point 
of death, and that when a recovery was announced, the 
King's banker loyally and prudently celebrated the event 
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by giving a ball at the Hdtel de rUniversit^ to the En^ish 
residents in Paris. It behoved him to walk warily, fat 
thoitgh he could count among his patrons such influential 
" Kill's Friends " as Lord Bute and Lord Rochford, he had 
been intimately comiected with Chatham, whom the King 
did not love ; and if the Prince of Wales was not already on 
his books, he was in close relations, personal as well as 
finandal, with the Prince's friends and champions, the 
Duchess of Devonshire and Charles James Fox. Not a 
word, however, to his detriment can have reached the 
King's ears, for it appears that in June 1789, after he 
returned from his first visit to Paris, he saw the King twice, 
and, on the second occasion, the interview lasted for mcge 
than an hour. 

He passed the next three or four months in London, and 
set out for Paris and Italy early in October 1789 ; but there 
is a break in the correspondence till February 28, 1790, 
when he writes to Colonel Ross from Naples, to assure him 
that his partners would attend to buaness in his absence, 
and that he expected to be back in London in the ensuing 
summer ; and a second and longer break till August 6, 
when he writes from Augsburg, to Lady Chatham, with 
regard to " the illness of his youngest daughter." Neither 
letter, save tliat he " came out of Italy by Verona and the 
Tjrrol," gives a hint as to places and persons visited en rouk, 
but we may guess from a letter which Caleb Whitefoord ' 
wrote to a Mr Knight, that he was in Rome as late as May 31, 
and we know from a letter written ten years later {Januaiy 
20, 1800), that whilst he was at Rome, he made a pilgrimage 
to Frascati, and was received with much courtesy and con- 
descension by the bishop of the see, the Cardinal Duke of 
York. 

A loyal and faithful, if not wholly disinterested subject 
and servant of King George the Third, Thomas Coutts 

* Apparently the Tbree Graces had turned pilgrims to Ovid's tomb^ 
and Mr Knight had celebrated their devotion in vene. 
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could afiord to indulge both his curioaty and his chivalrous 
instincts with regard to the Roi en exil. He came on his 
father's side from a family of whom some had sufiered for 
their zeal, had been more or less suspect as Jacobites, and 
on his mother's side he was the descendant of the Stewarts 
of Coltness,^ and may have flattered himself that he had 
the blood of Scottish kings in his veins. Moved by thoughts 
like these, or possibly as an agente indipendenie on behalf 
of his employer. King George, he paid the memorable vi^t 
which he recalls in the following letter to the Cardinal, dated 
January 20, 1800. 

Of the immediate purport of the letter, the calamities 
which befell the Cardinal Duke, and of the pension which 
was ultimately provided by King George or his Government, 
some account will be given in a later chapter. 

{First published. Historical Commission, Report X., Appendix 
VI., pp. 43-245 ; now first printed in fidl from the original 
autograph in the possession of Lord Braye.) 

London. 
20 January, 1800. 
Sir, 

Your Highness will remember to have seen at 
Frascati in 1790 a Mr Coutts and his wife and three 
daughters. The eldest daughter is now married to the 
Earl of Guilford, and the second to Sir Francis Burdett, 
whose family have been much attached to the House of 
Stuart as late as 1745 and since. The third ' is unmariied 
and living with her mother and me, Eind remembers the 
distingui^ed honour she received at Frascati, when you 
put on her finger with your own royal hand the ring which 

' The claim of the Stewarts of AUantoa, ancestors of the Stuarts of 
Allanbank, to be descended from Sir John Stewart of Booldll, son of 
Alexander, Loid High Steward of Scotland, and anceator of the royal 
Stnarts. was shown to be groundless by the antiquar}', John Riddell. See 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magantu, July, August, 1817 ; July. 1B18. 

* Fanny, afterwards Marchioneas of Bute 
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King Giailes wore at bis coronation. On my rettim to 
En^nd, giving an a£Count oi what I had seen abroad to 
His Majesty King Geoige the Third, I did not omit a 
particular (fctail 01 the honours I had received at Frascati. 
and of the uncommon politeness as well as the elegant 
and princely maimer in which they were conferred. 
Neither did I fail to notice the very handsome and most 
liberal terms in which such sentiments of the character 
[ were expressed. I had also the honour of showing at 
that time to his Majesty the silver medal given to me with 
so much condescension at Frascati. He questioned me 
on the likeness, said he was much pleased to have seen it, 
and implied that few he supposed would have mentioned 
the subject to him, but that they were much mistaken 
who imagined he did not very ^ncerely regard the family 
of Stuart, who were worthy of all good men's attention, 
were it only for their misfortime. He was so good [as] to 
receive and accept from me with his own hand the medal 
I had the honour to receive from 3roa I have long been 
acknowledged his banker, and I have also transacted the 
business of all his royal sons, and have from tbem all 
received the most flattering marks of approbation. My 
remaining and only ambition is to be the hand by which 
the benevolence 01 Britain from the best of men shall be 
conveyed to the last of that illustrious line, the rightful 
former sovereigns of Scotland, England, and Ireland. It 
lies with you to make the choice. Two words from yon 
to my relation Lord Minto, to Mr Pitt, or to Lord Grenville, 
my mends, to Mr Ehmdas or to the Lord Chancellor my 
sdnool-fellow, would settle the matter. 

I am, Sir, with the most dutiful respect, and most 
sincere and devoted attachment. 

Your most faithful, most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 

Thomas Coutts. 

The lettCT tells its own story. Amiability or politeness 
prcoDpted the King de jure to expatiate " in very handsome 
and most generous ter.ns " on the character and person of 
the King de facto, and Coutts felt that it was a great moment, 
and that he had not :i<i\:d in vain. Perhaps the Cardinal 
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guessed that the " coxirt banker Coutts," as he afterwards 
called him, was a confidential agent of the " Duca di 
Hannover," ^ and that without compromising his position 
he might create a favourable impression at the Court of 
St James's. For was not there an outstanding debt of some 
million or more sterling due to him as the " remainder man" 
on the score of the unpaid dowry of his grandmother, Queen 
Mary of Modena ? The question of payment had recently 
been mooted, and might some day come up for settlement. 

It must be borne in mind that in 1790, when this inter- 
view took place, the Cardinal was one of the wealthiest 
Churchmen in Italy ; that over and above his patrimony 
and the fortune bequeathed to him by his niece, the Duchess 
of Albany, the revenues of his abbeys in France, of his 
benefices in Spain, his episcopal income, and his salary as 
Vice-Chancellor of the Papal See amounted to more than 
thirty thousand pounds a year. He was, moreover, in 
possession of the splendid plate and jewels which his grand- 
father bad not left behind him when he abdicated, Etnd his 
brother had, preserved in spite of poverty and debt. He 
was entitled to more than one official residence in Rome, 
and in addition to the episcopal palace at Frascati, he owned 
the Villa Muti (so called, no doubt, after the Palazzo Muti, 
where he was bom), a few miles to the south of his cathedral 
city on the slopes of the Alban Hills. He could at this time 
afford to express himself handsomely without suspicion of 
stooping for favour or patronage. 

The Grand Tom- which began so propitiously was marred 
by the illness emd nervous breakdown of both the yomiger 
girls. After being absent for a whole year, Coutts was obl^ed 
to leave his family at Aix-la-Chapelle and to return to 
London for the last two months of 1790, and it is not till the 
last week in December that he once more crossed the Channel 
and brought back his wife and daughters to their long- 
deserted home in the Strand. 

^ TM» Last of the Royal Stuarit, by Herbert M. Vsugluui, p. 313, note. 
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Everything seems to have gone well in 1791. In May the 
three young ladies, whose education and training might now 
be regarded as " finished," were presented and flatteringly 
received at Court, and " launched with all companies," as 
their proud and happy father announced to the Laird of 
Crawfurdland. A season in London was followed, to his joy 
if not to theirs, by a ro\md of visits to houses of " strength 
and state " in the Highlands of Scotland. 

CORRESPOKDENCE 

May 12, 1789, to December 16, 1791 



Thomas CouUs to the CoutUess of Chatham. 

Strakd, izth May, 1789. 
Madam, 

I arrived in London only on Saturday, having 
been detained at Amiens and some other [iJaces on the 

i'ourney by some friends I met with. I should otherwise 
lave sooner acknowledged my sense of your Ladyship's 
obliging attention and kind mendship to what concerns 
me, wmch I have ever found uniform and constant, and 
on which I shall always set the highest value. 

The elder brother of my young relation Marjoribanks 
(who I wish to make a Lieutenant) is an officer in the first 
regiment of Guards. I shall see him in a few days and 
when he tells me how his brother may be served, I will 
take the liberty of pointing it out to Lord Chathtun. It 
had been supposed that a general promotion of Lieutenants 
from Midshipmen was to be ma!de, which I beheve was 
the reason his family had recourse to my aid, which I 
had much pleasure in giving as they are worthy people ; 
and though the estate which is on the banks of the Twe^ 
is by no means inconsiderable, yet a very nimierous family 
such as theirs is not easily provided for. 

I see by Lord Chatham's letter that Mjs Stapleton has 
been in London. If she is still in town I Kope I may have 
the pleasure to see her 
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I have just received letters from my daughters at 
Paris. They were a little melancholy after our leaving 
them, but in good health, and I hope the few months they 
pass there wm prove for their future advantage. 

I am. Madam [etc. etc.], 
Thomas Coims. 



11 

Thomas Ccmtts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

lotk June 1789. Strand. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have received your kind letter of the 30th, and 
yesterday I had also letters from Paris. They are all well, 
and / hope improving. Fanny has grown a very charming 
giri, and you would be surpnsed to see Sophy who once 
rather promised to be little. They are both amazingly 
fond of Miss Coutts, who possesses a most uncommon one 
temper, and indeed, they are all fond of each other, which 
is a great blessing, for which I am truly thankful ; and it 
makes amends for the many natural ills and rubs to which 
this transitory state is liable. I have met with a severe 
blow in the death of Colonel St Clair, the friend in all the 
world I most depended on ; but I ought not to repine 
having enjoyed the happiness of his steady friendship near 
forty years. 

I am sorry to hear the peace of Ayrshire is to be disturbed 
with politics. I have seen Mr J. Crawford frequently, 
but I do not imagine he thinks of Ayr, or Renfrew any 
more. Politics is by no means his natural bent : yet had 
he taken a pubhc line early few have better abthties. 

I am told by Clinton that you took a great lead in 
pohtics last winter — addressing the Prince of Wales, etc. 
— and that he thought you would have come to London to 
wait on his Rojral Higlmess. 

I should have been glad to have seen you on that 
errand or any other, since you won't come to see us. The 
Prince you would find a much better Bottle Companion 
than I am. Indeed all the world say he is extremely agree- 
able. I think Col. Lennox is in a bad scrape, and has not 
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actedwithjudgement.evenfromthefirstsettmgout. Had/ 
been as him, I would have remained Captain of Foot rather 
than have come into the Duke of York s Regiment against 
his consent or even against his incUnation or pleasure. 

I have seen the lung twice since my return and had 

the satisfaction of finding him better than I could have 

expected. I was with him above an hour and last Saturday 

he appeared to me better and stronger than the first time. 

I Ever am. 

My Dear Sir, 

Yours veiy sincerely, 

T. CoUTTS. 

A meeting took place on Wimbledon Conmion, May 26, 

17S9, between Lieutenant-Colonel Chaiies Leonos (afterwards 
fourth Duke of Richmond) and the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Duke of York. Lennox fii«d. and the ball " grazed his Royal 
Highness's curl." The Duke declined to fire. The cause of 
the duel was a speech on the R^ency Bill, the occasion a 
report that the Duke had said that at Daubeny's Gub 
Lennox had " heard words spoken ... to which no gentle- 
man ought to have submitted." The Duke would not 
exfdain, but said that he would wiuve his rank and meet 
the Colonel " as a private gentleman." 

The gossips said that when the principals next met at 
Court, the Queen looked away from her son and kissed h«- 
band to his antagonist. " Has not acted with judgment " 
was part of the verdict of a kind of court of honour which 
was held by the officers of the Coldstream regiment at the 
Colonel's request. 

Ill 

Colonel J. W. Crawjurd to Thomas CouUs. 

Crawfdsdland, 
June 2yd. 1789. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your letter of the 30th makes me very happy, 
having received no tidings of jron since the begmning of 
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last winter. I hope the aii of the ContineDt agreed with 
your Constitution, and your health better established 
than for years past. 

It's a great bles^g and most comfortable, that your 
young lames promise so well. They appeared to me in 
the very earliest part of life, to be difierent in their tem 
pers though all of^ them wel! disposed. I should been very 
much disappointed, if Miss Coutts had not possessed tt^ 
mildness of temper you mention ; It's not to be acquired, 
let Seneca and every one of the ancient Philosophers 
argue as thsy please ; supposing the natural disposition 
violent, no <loubt it may m some degree be kept in sub- 
jection ; but it will burst forth at times in spite of every 
exertion to suppress it. I am sorry to say I find it so. 
The little acquaintance I had of Col. St Clair impressed 
me with a high regard for him ; how sore it must bear upon 
you, who was so much connected, and knew his friendship 
and other good qualities. 

This county addressed the King. The Prince of Wales 
had great [praise] for bis good conduct during the contest 
about the Regency ; so had the Duke of York. The pro- 
bability is, that I never shall have the honour to be pre- 
sented to his Royal Highness, or any of the Royal Family. 
I never was at Court in the present reign, except when I 

r resented the petition you know of ; and in all likelihood 
never shall trouble Royalty with another. If ever I am 
in London, it wUl be to visit my friends in the Strand. 

Col. Lennox was rather riotous when in this Country ; 
he seems to continue in the same style. I hope His 
Majesty will soon recover to full health ? Your account 
is very favorable. 

I ever am. My Dear Sir, 

your faitnful humble sert. 

J. W. Crawfurd. 

The Spaniard is well. The old mare produced (this 
Spring) a colt, got by a horse of Ld. EgUntowne's. 

[Oh Cover.] 
The whole of Mr Lennox's conduct appears very singular. 
It's new that any of our King's sons accepts of a 
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"Challence"; (stc), especially from an inferior officer ; and, 
still something more extraordinary, that a Lord of the 
King's Bed-Chamber should attend Mr Lennox to see him 
blow out that same Kill's son's brains. Could Lennox 
find no other second but Ld. Winchelsea ? 



IV 

Thomas Coutts to the Right Honourable WiUiam Pitt. 

Strand, yth July, 1789. 

Sir, 

Will you have the goodness to attend to a matter 
in which I find myself, from circumstances needless to 
describe, very particularly interested. 

The produce of the excise in Scotland was for a long 
period, nearly half a century, remitted by my father, my 
brothers and myself : having survived aJl my race I did 
not choose to continue any further concern in business 
than my shop here, and Sir WiUiam Forbes and Mr James 
Hunter Blau" having been my apprentices, and suc- 
cessors to my House at Edinburgh, continued to make 
the remittance, which for various reasons and Mr Hunter 
Blair being member for the town and connected with 
government, I did not choose to op[>ose. Mr Blair 
IS now dead, and Sir Wm. Forbes being a Nonjuror, can 
support no pxjlitical interest in the town ; but I would not 
have opposed his remitting the public money had th^ not 
erected themselves into a Bank lately and used every 
exertion to circulate their notes as cash over the country 
(in op[>osition to the National Banks) and become rivals to 
the Royal Bank of Scotland which was estabUshed under, 
and has always enjoyed the patronage of Government. 

Private banks are certainly very dangerous things to 
any country — a difficulty that occurred last year on the 
fauiu'e of the distillery, is a recent proof of this proposiHon, 
and I am sure if you will see this matter with your own eyes. 
you must be convinced it is much more for the public 
safety and advantage to have this money remitted by 
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the Royal National Bank, than by any individual or 
private House of Business — and if on account of long usage 
it should be thought proper to give a partial preference 
to any individual — that preference in this case, is due and 
certainly belong io me above lUl others. But [»ivate 
interest must yield to the public good, and the Royal 
Bank no doubt should remit the money. It is true, 
indeed, they will probably do it by bills on my House ; 
and, perhaps, it may be thought very proper considering 
the circumstances that it should come through me, tkg 
King's Banker, rather than in any other channel ; and I 
am very sure His Majesty if it were worth while to trouble 
him on matters of such a nature, would not disapprove 
of what I have desired. 

A letter of direction from the Treasury to the Excise 
would settle this business ; and though Mr Dundas or 
Mr Rose may have private motives, unknown to me, for 
objecting to the alteration, I am very sure they cannot 
offer any sufficient reason against it. 

I flatter myself.therefore.youwill attend to my letter,and 
I am very sure you will find it, in the end, a very salutary 
as well as geneially weil approved and popular measure. 
I am. Sir [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

It is probable I may be a bad politician, but it appears 
to me that the measure I have proposed might even be 
the best for securing the pohtical interest of Government 
in the Election ; and Mr Ramsay, who is the principal 
Director of the Royal Bank — a man of the highest 
character in Scotland, and one of the richest men of 
business in Great Britain, I dare say would give eveiy 
aid in his power, which must be very considerable indeed, 
if exerted — much greater than any other person, or than 
the late Mr Hunter Blair. 

V 
Thomas Coutts to the Right Honourable William Pitt. 

Strand, i6th July, 1789. 
Sir, 

I am afraid you have vut had leisure to attend 
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to my letter respecting the remittance of the Scots Excise. 
I hope you will have the goodness to look at the enclosed 
extract of a letter I have had from Mr Ramsay at 
Edinburgh upon it. 

Mr Dundas, whose good nature is always conspicaoos, 
may think it a harsh measure to take the remittance from 
Sir William Forbes & Co., but the public good and safety 
ought to be preferred to anything, and besides if [mrtial 
reasons are to weigh, the harshness is in taking it from me, 
who am the last of a family who have remitted it for almost 
half a century. 

I would not, however, ask it as a favour to me, if the 
public good, Mr Dundas's political interest, and my 
l^ority of claim, did not all concur in making the object 
expedient and reasonable. 

I am very sorry to hear that the gout has not been an 
exception to your inheritance from Lord Chatham — etc., 
etc. 

Believe me. Sir [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 
[Encxosure.] 

I have been useful in no small degree to Mr Dundas's 
poUtica] interest, and some years ago he offered me imasked 
to procure the Excise remittance, which my House de- 
dined, as they never did choose to interfere with their 
ndghbours. 

But Sir William Forbes and Co. now having carried 
on a Bank in opposition to the Royal Bank, it is necessary 
such an engine should be taken from the hands of an in- 
dividual and put into the National Bank, where the 
pubhc confidence should be always placed ; and I am 
almost convinced Mr Dundas has nev&c proposed the 
measure or even mentioned it to Mr Pitt, as I scarcely 
believe any Minister would be so imprudent and in- 
attentive as not to prefer at once without hesitation the 
safest mode of remitting the public money if it was pro- 
perly represented to hJm ; and without disparagement 
to any establishment in this country, the Bank s bills 
on your House is a more creditable and safe way than 
the present. There was a period last year when this 
would have struck very forcibly, but my humanity and 
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public spirit, tl I may be allowed to say the truth of 
myself, prevented my taJdug the advantage : on the con- 
trary, you know we assisted them Uberally. 



VI 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, i6th Jviy, 1789. 
Madam, 

. . . We have received constantly as favourable 
accounts as we could wish of the three young ladies at 
Panthemont. The troubles, however, at Paris are become 
rather alarming, though I flatter myself by the letters 
to-day there is not any danger, as their residence is much 
respected. 

I am [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 



vn 

Charles James Fox to Thomas Coutts. 

Bkighthelustone. 
Monday [August ijth} 17S9. 
Dear Sir, 

I inclose you the letters for Lord Robert and Mr 
Windham which may go by the Post tomorrow. I am 
convinced your daughters are as safe at Paris as they 
would be in London, but if either you or They think 
otherwise, I own I think no improvement from masters 
can be put in ballance with the uneasiness you must feel 
at being separated. 

I return you many thanks for the concern you take in 
my health ; it is better, but I am not quite well. I feel 
however as if I should be so in a day or two. If I am not 
I will go again to Bath. My best respects to Mrs Coutts 
and bdieve me, dear Sir, 

Yours ever, 

C. J. Fox. 
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vm 

Thomas Coutts to ike Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 12th September, 1789. 

Madam, 

[About Grant and state of Public Funds.] I 
believe I shall go to Paris the end of this month to settle 
all my children s affairs and to take my leave of France. 
It is, however, not impossible, though I have by no means 
yet resolved upon it, that I may pass the winter in Italy. 
In that case I believe I should have perhaps troubled Mr 
Pitt to give me a letter to the Ministers at Turin, Florence, 
Naples and Venice ; but I am sony to say {and I am sure 
I loiow no reason for it) he has for a great while rath» 
treated me with a marked neglect and unkindness. I 
have no right, nor do I mean ever further to complain of 
this, for I have nothing in my power to show my attention 
towards him that can be of Etny consequence, unless my 
zealous good wishes may be reckoned, which have always 
attended him. 

[Encloses annual account.] 

I am. Madam [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

IX 

Charles James Fox to Thomas Coutts. 

St James Street, 
Sunday, September 13th, 1789, 
My Dear Sir, 

I am very much mortified at having missed you. 
I was obliged to put off my coming to town till to-day 
and did not think I had less chance of finding you than 
yesterday. I am the more disappointed at this because 
I am engaged to set out this evening with Ld. Robert 
Spencer for Norfolk, from whence I do not mean to return 
for some time. But if you intend going abroad soon I 
will certainly come up to town to wish you a good journey 
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and to give you any information in my power. II you 
wish to avoid France I should think Brussells, Colt^e, 
Manheim and Munich was the route and then the TstoI, 
which I am told is a charming journey in Summer, but I 
should think not so well in winter. My direction is 
Thetford, Norfolk. 

Yours ever most ^cerely and affly, 

C. J. Fox. 



Thomas CouUs to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, i6th September, 1789. 
Madam, 

[About money matters] . . . 
I am particularly happy to hear any favour- 
able account of your Ladyship's health, which I hope will 
still long continue ; and I am sorry on reBection to have 
made you for a moment uneasy by my complaints with 
respect to Mr Pitt. I cannot think or say, however, they 
are without foundation. I claim no right to trouble him, 
nor were the occasions on which I have ventured to do it 
things of moment, neither should I ever have taken it 
ill if he had told me they could not be done. His civil 
treatment of me formerly led me to expect the continua- 
tion of the same attention, and I had never either from 
former Ministers, or from gentlemen of any rank, ex- 
perienced the indignity of letters totally unanswered and 
disregarded. Far, however, would it be from my desire 
in the least to interrupt the great satisfaction your Lady- 
ship must have in the moment of your embracing Mr 
Pitt, by any trifling feelings of mine. All I wish is, if 
you should mention so humble a name, to be spoken 
of 05 / am, a sincere weU-wisher of his family, ana who 
has always willingly contributed his mite toWds their 
prosperi^ and honour. I am ashamed at the length 
of my letter and am with the sincerest res[>ect and 
attachment. 

Madam [etc. etc.], 
Thomas Coutis. 
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XI 
Charles James Fox to Thomas Coutts. 

Newmarket, Friday, September i&A, 1789. 

My Dear Sir, 

Nothing shall perswade {sic) me to let you go to 
Italy without having the pleasure of seeing you first. It 
woiud be less inconvenient to me to go to town Sunday 
next than later, and if I receive a letter from you Sunday 
Morning to say that you are in town, I will certainly as 
in the Strand by five o'clock to dinner on that day. If I 
do not hear from you I shall conclude you are out of town. 
Pray direct to me at this place and I shall have your 
letter eariy on Sunday Morning, 

Yours ever ancerely, 

C. J. Fox. 

XII 

Thomas Coutts to CoUmd J. W. Crawfurd. 

Nineteenth September, 1789. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have the pleasure of your letter dated the 14th. 
I had written to the Duke of Queensberry just stating 
what Lainshaw had written to me about Peebleshire and 
Kirkcudbright viz., that besides his votes in Ajfr he had 
two in each of these, which would go with them that could 
help him to a Writer's berth for his son ; and, as I believed, 
his Grace had influence in these Counties he could himsdf 
judge how far Lainshaw is worth his attention. As to 
Ayr County I suppose his Grace thinks nothing about it 
having nothing to do there ; but I shall write to-day and 
tell lum you are Lainshaw's neighbour. His Grace tc^d 
me at Paris the newspaper abuse of him current then hurt 
him in nothing but ' Old Q,' and ' Old Rat.' He cared 
not for ' Rat,' or etny other name, but ' Old ' touched him 
sensibly. No joke, they say, like a true joke. I should 
not be surprised if you found him gone from Drumlaniig, 
for he does not like to be long in the Country. 
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I propose going to Paris with Mrs Coutts the end of this 
month or early in the next to settle all my daughters's 
business there and bring them away. I had a letter trom 
Mr Eden last Post. He says all is quiet and likely to 
continue. One of his children had been ill, which detained 
him, but he proposed setting out by slow journeys next 
day. When he arrives he will be Lord Auckland, and, it 
is supposed, will soon after be appointed Ambassador. 
The Marquis of Buckii^ham is far from well. If he 
should not go back to Ireland, there will be room for 
arrangement, and to satisfy the Duke of Dorset. 
Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

Believe me ever yours, 

T. Coutts. 

XIII 

Thomas Cotttis to Colonel Ross. 

Naples, 
28th February, 1790. 

Dear Sir, 

You will no doubt be surprised to see a letter 
from me with the above date. I am almost surprised to 
find myself at such a distance from England ; but you 
may bdieve my coming to Italy has been more to indulge 
my family than myseu. 

I flatter myself we shall get all safe again to England 
in the ensuing summer, and then I believe my travels 
must finish. 

I flatter myself neither my business nor the concerns 
of my friends will suffer in any thing material by my 
absence ; as nothing would have induced me to make 
the journey if I had apprehended the least danger of this 
sort. I had already experienced the attention of both 
the Mr Antrobus', and am convinced their good sense 
will point out to them the double necessity of exerting 
themselves at this time ; and, indeed, I am glad of the 
opportunity this journey gives me of showing in the 
strongest point of view to my friends the great confidence 
I have in both and of proving to them that it has not been 
misplaced. 
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I do not care to omit wiititig two lines myself in answer 
to your obliging letter ; but I will refer you for every thing 
of business to my partners. 

I flatter myself you will have had the satisfaction before 
you quit India of helping David Ross forward in the line 
of prosperity. Mrs Coutts, my daughters and myself 
unite in every sentiment of esteem and sincere good 
wishes for your happiness. 

Thouas Codtts. 

Colonel A. Ross. 

xrv 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

AUGSBOURG, 6^ August, 1790. 

Madau, 

. . . My stay in Italy was by various causes pro- 
longed beyond my intention ; however, we at last came 
out of it by Verona and the Tirol, having enjoyed all 
of us perfect health during our Tour ; when unfortimately 
the career of our advancing towards England was un- 
fortunately stopped here, by my youngest daughter being 
seized suddenly with a violent inflammatory fever and sore 
throat. Luckihr we were in a most excellent inn, and had 
access to a skiiiul physician. Professor Baader, who the 
Kectrice of Bavana very obligingly immediately per- 
mitted to come to us from Munich, though he is her con- 
fidential physician and herself at present rather indis- 
posed, "iniis has instead of two days kept us already near 
a month at this place ; and it is only within the last two 
days that the poor girl has been pronounced out of danger ; 
but she is most miserably reduced, and I cannot say when 
she will be able to travel. The delay, besides the vexa- 
tion of her illness, has deranged my affairs, as I was before 
it happened near a month beyond the time fixed for my 
return h(Hne. 

I flatter myself your Ladyship has enjoyed perfect health 
during the last winter, and that you have the same 
favourable accounts of LOTd Chatham and Mr Pitt By 
the p£^>ers I observe that the friends of their administra- 
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tion are not by any means likely to be less in the new than 
they were in me old Parliament. 

The politicians here say there will be no war I I hope 
th^ are well founded m their opinion, and that the 
growing prosperity that appeared when I left England 
will not be interrupted, 

I am. Madam [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 
I beg to present my compliments to Mrs Stapleton. 

XV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

First November, X790. 

My Dear Sir, 

I was much disappointed at coming here to find 
you was returned to Scotland, never doubting you meant 
to stay the winter in London. 

I am come home quite alone and have left all the ladies 
at Aix-la-Chapelle — poor Fanny though much recovered 
not being able to travel. She had something Uke her 
former ailment though not near so bad. Her looks are 
as good as when quite well and her life in no hazard, 
though she eats noUiing, literally nothing but fruit. 

Here I find all in uncertainty as to peace or war, though 
everything for the latter in full preparation. I cannot 
think the Spanish dispute ' is the whole matter to occasion 
such a tumult. The object is not sufficient. I most 
^cerely wish for peace. It suits best an old man's 
feelings, and in my opinion in the situation of Britain 
there is a great deal in hazard. 

We had made a most pleaang and successful journey 
till we came to Augsbourg and expected to be in London 
in July — indeed we were within fourteen days of getting 

' The quarrel with Spain arose in the first instance from a claim on the 
part of the Spanish minister, Florida BlaocA, to the posseesion of Nootka 
Sound, ofi Vancouver's Island, a settlement ' ' for trade in furs and ginseng 
with China." Spain relied on the support of France, but an adverse vote 
in the National Assembly compelled her to make terms with Great Britais, 
and to forego the terribuy in dispute. 
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there and nothing to stop tis when Sophia was taken ill, 
which changed all our fair prospects, and I shall, I fear, be 
obliged to cross the sea again to fetch them home. 

I hope you have got rid of your aguish Complaints 
and beheve me. My Dear Sir, 

Yours very ancerely, 
T. CoUTTS. 
XVI 
Thomas Couits to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, nth November, 1790. 
Madam, 

. . . Leaving my^family abroad has been a great 
mortification to me at this time, but I am in hopes my 
daughter will soon be able to bear the journey and I 
have a friend at Aix, at present, who will escort them to 
England. But if he should be obliged to come home before 
they are ready, I fear I shall be obliged to cross the sea 
again about Christmas, to conduct them myself. 

The happy prospect of peace on terms as glorious as 
might have been hoped for from the most successful war, 
is an tmcomjnon event in the annals of History, and adds 
much to the credit of the Ministers who conducted it, 
I have had occasion in my Tour to see many courts, and 
to hear a good deal of the world's opinion of Mr Pitt, and 
I can with truth assure your Lady^p nothing can stand 
higher in men's minds than his character does everywhere 
I have been. Lord Chatham 1 find did not foi^et Mr 
Marjoribanks on the late promotion of Lieutenants, but 
his absence in the service of the India Company precluded 
the possibility of serving him. I am not the less sensible 
of his Lordship's attention. . . . 

I am. Madam [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coorrs. 
XVII 
Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Fifteenth Novtttdter, 
1790. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged by your kind letter, and wish 
you had come later or staid longer in Town. 
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The unfortunate illness of my two daughters alone pre- 
vented my coming home. They are now much recovered, 
and I heueve in the Xmas holidays I shall go to fetch 
them home ; and I trust by the end of January we shall 
be once more assembled in the Strand, where we shall be 
very happy to see you. 

r am very uneasy about Jack Crawford. There is a 
mortification upon that chal^tone, on the toe, which has 
lon^ made him lame, a very ticklish situation. They are 
plymg him with bark, opium and musk to keep it back. 
God grant they may succeed. 

I hear you will soon have a new election in Ayrshire 
by Sir Adam accepting a place, probably you will have 
another contest. 

I am sorry for the unmerited silence of Sir Geo. Yonge 

to your letters. However the war seems now over. Next 

week we shall see how the terms Eire relived, for it is a 

sort of matter the generality of the world caimot judge of. 

Adieu, My Dear Sir, Believe me 

ever yours, 

T. COUTTS. 

George, Earl of Macartney (the writer of letter xviil), 
was bom May 13, 1737, at his grandfather's house, 
Lissanour, on Lough Guile in the county of Antrim. He 
was the great-grandson of Geoige Macartney, nicknamed 
Black Macartney, who as a former Sovereign or Mayor 
of the City, proclaimed Queen Mary and King William 
at Belfast in 1688. A graduate of Trinity CoUege, DubUn, 
he entered as a student of the Middle Temple, and 
through his Irish connection obtained introductions to 
Dr Johnson, Edmimd Burke, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
At this time and in this way he may have met and 
made friends with Thomas Coutts, before his marriage in 
1768 with Lady Jane Stuart, the second and favourite 
dat^hter of Coutts' patron the Earl of Bute. Macartney, 
who is known to fame as the first Ambassador from England 
to China (1792-1794), had already accomplished a great work 
fcff his country as Governor of Madras, 1780-1786. Towards 
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the close of his life, 1796- 1798, he was Governor and Captain- 
General of the Cape of Good Hope. He would have beai 
described by his contemporaries as a man of parts and oi 
address. He was handsome, easy-going, debonair, but at 
the same time ambitious and fully aware of his own merits. 
Somewhat lavish of his own possessions, he was splendidly 
scrupulous with regard to public expenditure, and, unlike 
some of his contemporaries, indifferent to bribes or gifts. 
The purpose of his embassy to China was to n^otiate a 
commercial treaty with the Court of Pekin, and he returned 
almost empty-handed. He is said to have been " too un- 
bending," but as a matter of fact though the Emperor and 
his mandarins were prepared to accept King George's 
presents and to smile upon his envoy, no form or d^ree of 
bending would have induced them to unsay their turn 
possutnus. But if Macartney did not bring back with liim 
a commercial treaty, he procured by way of a souvenir te 
his banker the wonderful Chinese wall paper, illustrative 
of the growth and manufacture of the tea-plant, which stiH 
adorns the walls of the drawii^-room of the banking-hoose 
of Coutts & Co. He died March 31, 1806, at Comey House, 
Chiswick. Lady Macartney continued to correspond with 
Thomas Coutts as long as he lived. She died in February 
1828.' 

XVIII 
Lord Macarltiey to Thomas Coutts. 

LissANOUR, near Baixymoney. 
January yd 1791. 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter of the 13th tast was a very high 
gratification to me at this place, which is so distant frcxn 
my friends, that I scarcely ever hear from them. I am 
very happy to find that Mrs Coutts and your young ladies 
are now all well and that we are likely to see them so soon. 
>See TraoOt in China, by Joim Borrow, F.A.S.. 1806: «ad Ltri 
Uaeartnty, our FinI Ambtusador in Ck^na, liy Halen H. RobbiDS, 1908. 
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Lady Macartney de^res me to say a thousand things for 
her to you and to them, as she has the most sincere regard 
and friendship for you all. She agrees perfectly with you 
in wishiiw me to stay in England, and has so far succeeded 
as to make me undertake a long winter's journey thither 
in the course of this month, although I had projected 
and reckoned upon a pretty considerable residence here. 
I hope, however, I shdl be able to continue to return to 
it a^un soon, as I find a constant fund of exercise and 
amusement both for body and mind, and being now entirely 
at hberty can employ the same attention and activity in 
my private affairs which I formerly dedicated to public 
business. It must certainly be a matter of great regtet to 
remove so far from our friends, Eiod I can not but feel it 
very sensibly, but to people accustomed to occupation 
from early youth, a great city soon grows insipid if it 
affords no objects to look forward to. On the contrary, 
the country is a regular succession of expectation and 
gratification, of sowing and reaping, of labour and reward. 
In a political career, a man may devote his life and 
fortmies to the service of his Sovereign, may never deviate 
from it in act, expression, or idea, and may pursue the 
public interest so much, as almost entirely to forget his 
own, may be flattered by ministers for his talents and 
integrity, and yet at the end of twenty or thirty years, he 
may find himself laid aside, as if possessed of neither one 
nor the other. But in the scenes of rural bfe, the disap- 
pointment of one season is always compensated with the 
abtmdance of the next, and the exertions of industry and 
good sense are repaid with health and content. But 
enough of this subject at present. I feel veiy sincere 
concern for the indisposition of my friend Crawford. 
Your letter gave me the first information of it. I shall 
write to him by the next post, not that I have any ex- 
pectation, however, that he will write to me again, but it 
wiU be some satisfaction to me to discharge at least the 
duty of enquiry. Lady M.'s letters from Highclifie bring 
us as favourable accoimts of Lord Bute's situation as we 
could possibly hope for. Considering how much he lives 
altme and rambles about his grounds by himself, it is 
much less extraordinary that he should meet with such 
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accidents, as that at his age he should have stiength 
enoi^h to support and get the better of them. 

With regard to the anairs of France, which now engage 
so great a share of pubhc attention, I confess myseU at 
this distance very incompetent to form any judgmmt. 
I have seen Mr Burke's ' Reflections ' and some other 
publications upon the subject, but till we see the end of 
the present trouble there, I am disposed to think that all 
reasoning is premature and probably erroneous. Our 
principal attention ought chiefly to be turned to the 
consi<&ration " how far any change in the constitution of 
France is likely to operate to our prejudice or advantage." 
I own I look seriou^y to one point. It seems that under 
any settlement that may take place, if not a total spunge 
a veiy considerable diminution at least, of their pubUc 
debts wiU be one consequence, and how far such a circum- 
stance is likely comparatively to aSect us, I need not 
ptunt out. A brave, ingenious, industrious and enterfwis- 
mg nation of 30 million of people, asserting their natural 
rights, directing their talents and resources according to 
their own lights and inclinations will probably be not long 
behind hand with a country of only twelve millions at 
most, loaded with debts and taxes, highly oppressive in 
their present operation, and truly formidable in every 
futiu^ prospect. 

As to India, having never intermeddled in the aflairs of 
that country since my return home, and being determined 
never to intermeddle with them again, I know very little 
of wliat is passing there, but I recollect that some years 
ago, my opinion was that if a new and very different 
system was not adopted, we should be wrecked upon that 
aiore at last. I thmk we are very fortunate to nave got 
out of the Spanish scrape so well as we have, lite 
expense ^ of the armament is a drop of water to the expense 
of two or three campaigns. It can't therefore be taidy 
objected to Mr Pitt, as it was probably the real instrument 
of peace. 

Our winter has been hitherto very mild here. We had 
a little frost and snow for two or three dajra, but th^ 

> The Commons bad agreed to a vote of ciedit of ;£i,ooo,ooo far 
oxpeDBM in connectioii witb the thieateiwd war with Spain. 
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soon disappeared, and none of the horrors which have 
done so much mischief elsewhere have visited us. I 
flatter myself you will have no return of them in yoiu 
^irt of the world, but that your expedition to and from 
Paris will be equally pleasant and safe. Lady M. unites 
with me in a thousand compliments and good wishes to 
all your house. 

I am ever veiy sincerely yours. 
Macartney. 



Thomas CouUs to the Countess of Chatham. 

Calais, 24th March, 1791. 

Madam, 

I received at Paris your Ladyship's most obliging 
letter which gave me the most sincere pleasure — not only 
to understand your health was so well re-establishedL 
but to find that Lord Chatham and Mr Pitt had been able 
to accomplish their visit to Burton. ... I am much 
obliged by your Ladyship's communication of the senti- 
ments Lord Chatham and Mr Pitt were so good to ex- 
press towards me. I have always endeavoured to deserve 
their good opinion, and I flatter myself I shall always have 
the happiness to possess it. 

I have for near a month every day been about leaving 
Paris, and been detained from various causes — and in 
that situation I put off answering your Ladyship's letter 
till I should arrive in England ; but on coming here yester- 
day, having met several letters and among others being 
honoured with your Ladyship's of the 14th, I cannot delay 
longer expressmg my sense of all your goodness and 
friendly declarations on my behalf, and at the same 
time to repeat my willii^ess to let the account 
remain on the footing it is at present between us, or in 
any other way your Ladyship may at any time desire 
it to be. . . . 

'Die wind and weather prevent our embarking; howev^, 
I hope it will soon change, and that in a very few days I 
shall be with all my family in my own house. I am sorry 
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I cannot add that we are all well, my second daughter, 
who sufiered so long, having had some return lately of her 
singular complaints, which indeed was part of the cause of 
out late detention at Paris. 

I am. Madam [etc. etcj, 

Thomas Coutts. 

XX 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, May 14/A, 1791. 

Madam, 

I ought not to have delayed so long to have en- 
quired after your Ladyship's healm and to have thanked 
you for your repeated goodness and kind attention to me 
and my family ; but added to the common pressure of 
business at this season of the year and the variety of 
matters in arrear by my absence, my time has been so 
completely engrossed by introducing my family to my 
friends, that I have literally never had a moment to ^lare 
or a day free from fatigue. Among others they have 
had the pleasure of seeing Lord and Lady Chatham, who 
came very obligingly to visit them some time ago ; and 
indeed I have reason to be much flattered, as really all 
my friends have seemed to be happy in the opportunity 
of showing me every mark on this occasion of the warmest 
attention and regard. 

When Mr Pitt finds a moment free from the cares of 
State (if ever that should happen), perhaps we may hope 
also to have the pleasure of seemg him. 

The Duchess of Buccleuch was so good to present my 
daughters to Their Majesties, and among other attentions 
I may with pride acknowledge to have been honoured by 
those of His Majesty. I would not have fatigued your 
Ladyship with the history of my family, but you have 
been always so obliging in your expressions towards them, 
that I felt an impulse to write as I have done. 

I am sorry I cannot add that the second daughter is 
yet quite recovered, though she is better than ^ was, 
and I am in hopes will in time recover entirely. . . . 
I am, Madam tetc. etc.], 

Thomas Codtts. 
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XXI 

Thomas CotOts to Colotui J. W. Crawfurd. 

May 24M, 1791. 
Hy Dear Sir, 

You know I am generally sufficiently occupied 
in business, but since my last return to England I never 
was so hurried about from morning to night, and my 
daughters receiving visits from all the world and launching 
out mto all companies, has formed a new scene to Mrs 
Coutts as well as to me, which at our age is rather fatigu- 
ing. They have been presented and very flatteringly 
received at St James's, and I should have been very happ^ 

Su had been in the town to have seen them, in their 
urt dress. I assure you they have been much ap- 
proved. All this, however, I mean to lay the foundation 
of my apology for not having written to yoa since my 
return. I do not think, however, I have any letter from 
you unanswered, as if I am not mistaken I wrote to you 
irom Dover when I was going over the end of last year. 

I hope you continue to enjoy health and spirits. Mine 
fail, I assure you, shockingly. Sir Hector Mtmro says we 
must visit &»tland the end of July or beginning of 
August. I hope if we do we shall see you, but I am at 
present very much undecided. 

As to pubhc affairs, I fancy we are to give up the idea 
of makingwar, but it is generally much apprehended that 
affairs in £. India will turn out expensive it not ruinous. 
All the ladies send you their best wishes, and I ever am. 
My Dear Sir, 

Yours veiy sincerely, 
T. Coutts. 

XXII 

Thomas CotOts to COond J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, nittth July, 1791. 
Mv Dear Sir, 

I am sorry to see yoa despair of visiting London 
again. You enjoy good health, and I should not think 
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it against your retainii^ that enjo3rment to taJce a jourDey 
now and then, as long as you mid yourseif able. You 
have all your life been in the use 01 it, and old habits 
^ould not be forsaken. 

I have hanging over me a promise Sir Hector Munro 
says I made of going once more to Novar. Thai is not a 
little journey. Sir Alexander Mimro, though near as old 
as you, is going to marry a young wife, ^lnd to cany her 
there. I am not quite sure that I shall not accompany 
him with all my family, nor that I shall not take the Isfc 
of Bute in my way, if Lord Mountstuart goes to it soon. 
At any rate we shall go the West Road by Carlisle, and by 
Glasgow and Crief, where Sir Hector's horses will meet me, 
so that perhaps we may see you. I am however at 
present quite undecided, but if we go at all it will be 
some time this month. 

Thinking of old acquaintance puts me in mind of my 
dun mare. Is she alive ? Has ^e produced ? and how 
is the Spaniard ? 

Adieu, My Dear Sir, 
Accept all our Compliments, 

T. CoUTTS. 

At any rate we might see you at Glasgow in passing. 



Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 25th July, 1791. 
Madam, 

[About Lady Chatham's money matters.] I 
have had frequent opportunities of seeing Lord Chatham, 
and it gives smcere pleasure to all his friends, and to none 
more than me, to hear his leg is getting well. He has on 
every occasion shown the greatest desire to oblige me, and 
I feel a sincere attachment to him, which it wiH make me 
happy to have occasions to show. It was with him, at 
the Admiralty, I saw Mr Pitt, for the only time these three 
yeais : it is true he lately wrote me a note desiring to 
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see me, but I was then at Lord Montague's in Sussex ; 
but since my return, though I have called repeatedly at 
the times fixed, I never could be admitted, and as even he 
himself cannot be much more employed than I constantly 
am, I gave over going. Indeed, I am sorry to say I have 
found a marked distance and coldness in him to me for 
a long time, such as I have never met with from any other 
of my friends, and I am so very unconscious of having 
deserved it, that I am quite at a loss how to account for 
it. After my long absence I received very uncommon 
attention and kindness from many of the first persons and 
characters of the times, not only to myself but to my 
young family ; nor can I trace the smallest neglect from 
any person beside, which perhaps makes it struce me the 
more. I am to blame, it may be thought, to trouble your 
Ladyship with my feelings, but I am led to it by the re- 
collection of the many proofe and assurances I have re- 
ceived of your friendship, which I shall always be proud to 
acknowledge. 

I have the project of setting off for Scotland in a few 
days, to fulfil a promise claimed from me of carrying my 
family to see my friends there on their return from abroad, 
and though it is a tedious and to me a/ this Ume an incon- 
venient journey, I am in hopes it may help to confirm 
my daughter's health, which is of late much improved. 
E nope to bear the same favourable account of your Lady- 
ship s health. . . . 

Thomas Cootts. 



XXIV 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 1st August, 1791. 
Madam, 

I have been detained in London to see Lord 
Bute, who came from Hampshire three days ago to get 
advice on a distressing com]Maint. He willed to see me, 
and though it is so much like a last farewell that it affects 
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me dee|dy, I feel happy to have bees able to coni|^. At 
his great age a dangerous disorder may be thought fatal, 
but I have still some hopes he may recover ; yet under 
such circumstances the adieu of a worthy character who 
has through life been always doing me undnesses, is too 
affecting and makes me almost wish to be divested of 
these quick sensibilities which are sometimes troublesome 
both to ourselves and our friends. I am sorry to think 
that mine have been the cause of some uneasiness to your 
Ladyship, on the score of what I mentioned respecting 
Mr Pitt. 1 am ahve to all the kind poUteness and 
friendly attentions of Lord Chatham and your Ladjrship, 
and I comfort myself that without such sensations I 
should not feel these advantages as I ought — which is 
more than an over-balance to other concomitant inccoi- 
veniences. 

I c^iain^ do not expect Mr Pitt to waste his time 
upon me. 1 only thought after so long and uncommon an 
absence it was particular he should hardly even on seeing 
me by accident take any notice or make a single enquiry 
about me, or my family ; and it struck me the more 
forcibly that really from His Majesty to my humble neigh- 
bours m the Strand, I met with nothing but the most 
flattering congratulations, and it cannot fail to be ratha 
mortifymg to find so distinguished an exception. It 
would hurt me, however, much more than it does, if I 
were not perfectly unconscious of having ever merited 
such neglect, and I shall always continue to wish him 
every sort of happiness and prosperity. His station and 
wonderful abilities will alwaj^ find him a long list of those 
friends who mean only to be friends to themselves. I 
make no doubt he has some among the few who want 
nothing, Eind have no views to their own interest. There 
are indeed, I suppose, none who have no friends to recom- 
mend, or. if there were, would I wish to rank in that 
number, i spoke to Lord Grenville about Mr Walpde, 
the son of me Honomable Thomas Walpole — a most 
excellent young man — the King's Minister at Mimich. 
Lord Orford wrote to Mr Pitt in his fayour. He wishes 
a better Embassy, or a mo^ active s^aJfOn at htmie. 
He is very able, particolarly acquainUll^with foreign 
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politics. France and French people and their langiuige few 
men are so well acquainted with ; [of] the clearest honour 
and int^rity — and his father formerly much connected 
at Hayes with Lord Camden. I would have been proud 
to have added my mite to the recommendation of such a 
man, and I am sure he woiild prove an aojuisition if he 
were properly employed, the want of which is his greatest 
objection to Munich, and he must return there in the 
winter if not otherwise fixed, his father having imfor- 
tunately lost a once very large fortune. 

I oaiy mention this as a sort of thing I might have 
wished to have mentioned to Mr Pitt, if he had honoured 
me with any notice. So far I might, like others, be a 
plague to him, but I am sure 1 shomd never urge him on 
that or anything else improperly, and I know very well 
that even the tmie spent in speaking of any subject of 
apf^cation, is more than I have any right to. Your 
Ladyship will see by what I now write (in haste) that I 
have received the pleasure of your last most friendly 
and obliging letter. I set out toniay, and when upon my 
joiuuey It will be a real satisfaction to me to hear a con- 
firmation from your own hand of the continuance of your 
health. I am very sincere in my good wishes for it, and 
in the assurance of r^ard and respect with which I shall 
ever remain 

Your Ladyship's most faithful and 
obedient Servant, 

Thomas Codtts. 

P.S. — . . . I am not sure whether I mentioned having 
carried my family to Portsmouth. We were two days 
on board the Fleet, and passed our time very agreeabfy, 
a great many of the Admirals and Captains being my old 
acquaintances. 

Nothing can exceed their good ojanion of Lord Chatham. 
I do not believe any other Lord was evf>r- more popular. 
They say they would rather be refused h v him than receive 
a favour from some of his predecessors ; and maimer, 
especially when there is known abilities and good in- 
tentions along with it, goes a great way with ma^ildnd in 
gencxal. 
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Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Tvenfy Third of August 1791, 
at NovAR, 

My Dear Sir, 

We went on badly from Glasgow to Crief for 
want of horses, and were obliged to stop all the day at 
Stirling, which proved very inconvenient, and disappointed 
us of meeting a company of a great many of our acquaint* 
ances who were, by accident, assembled at Crief the day 
on which we should have been there. However with Sir 
Hector's ten long-tailed English bays, we cut a dash 
through the Highlands, and got all safe and well to Novar. 
Never was such fine warm weather. There was no such 
heat in London before I left it this summer. The only 
letter I have received since I saw you was yours from 
Edinburgh with Boswell's inclosed. I am much obliged 
to you and to kim, and pray when you write to him tell 
him Sir Hector's horses, having already waited ten days 
at Crief, disappointed me of seeing the Isle of Bute and 
also AuchinUck. I will if ever I make another Scotch 
journey tie myself to nothing, but having horses of my 
own, or the post, go just where inclination may lead me. 
I hope we slutll not be north of Edinburgh after the first 
of October, and if not sooner that we shall certainly see you 
in Lxindon before Christmas. Meanwhile to hear that 
you are in good health will give us all much pleeisure. 
Sir Hector and Sir Alexander Muoro are both very well 
and send you their compliments. We have had your 
Commander-in-Chief, my old acquaintance, here for a week. 
He set off to-day, and a new succession of company grows 
every week, and we all mount on horseback every day, 
and dance in the evening. 

The crop is prom^ing they tell me everywhere, which is 
not always, to be depended on so far north ; so that the 
people are in good spirits. Adieu, my Dear Sir. AU the 
ladies send you their good wi^es.' 

T. COUTTS. 
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Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Gordon Castle, gtt September, 1791. 

Madam, 

I have had forwarded to me id this northern 
comer your Ladjrship's last letter, which I pemsed with 
the pride and satisfaction I have so often telt hrom the 
correspondence with which you have been so good to 
honour me, and by which I may with truth say I have been 
much improved as well as gratified. Nothing can be more 
flattering to me than in any shape to think myself deserv- 
ing of your Ladyship's partiality ; and here among 
Mr Pitt's friends I am constantly telling them that he 
has inherited the wonderful powers of mmd th^ are aJl 
admiring from the female as well as the male line of his 
family. 

The Duchess of Gordon is a woman of uncommon 
natural talents. Her turn to gaiety and pleasure is 
much celebrated, but people are not in general so well 
informed of her other qualities, which on acquaintance are 
e«5ually eminent and admirable : she says her first inclina- 
tion to Mr Pitt arose from her acquaintance with my 
worthy friend the late Lord Temple, to whom I owed 
so many obligations, and I tell her the partiaJity shown to 
my children I suppose proceeds from knowing that he did 
not dislike their father. Her daughter. Lady Louisa, 
has had a bilious complaint and Her Grace has thoughts 
of taking her to Cheltenham. She has been so good to 
propose my family meeting her there next month, and as 
she has a great desire to know your Ladyship, I have told 
her the distance is not great from Cheltenham to Burton 
and that it would give me the greatest pleasure to ac- 
company her, and to show your Ladyship my daughters 
if I should ever be so lucky to have it in my power to give 
them that advantage. 

I rejoice sincerely to hear your Ladyship's health is so 
well recovered. The weather here at Mesent is un- 
common]y\wann and fine, and the happy E. India news 
Mr Dundas sent the Duchess (by an Exf^ess auived to-day) 
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has added not a little to the constant cheerfulness of this 
seat of easy hospitality and pleasure. We shall leave it 
to-morrow with infinite regret, but the season advances, 
and experience of my second daughter's peculiar dehcacy 
makes me always anaid of h^ng far from home on the 
approach of winter. 

I was happy to find by a letter from Lord Chatham that 
he was again on ?ns legs, and to see bjr the papers that 
Mr Rtt was likely to visit Somersetshire. I anticipate 
most feelingly the satisfaction your Ladyship most re- 
ceive on such occasions. 

I am. Madam [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

XXVII 

Thomas Couits to the Countess of Chatham. 

NovAH House, 27M September, 1791. 
Madam, 

I am very unhappy in thinking that the letter I 
did myself the honour of writing to your Ladyship from 
Gordon Castle should have given any degree of uneasiness 
or trouble, The family there are much attached to Mr 
Ktt, and are really very amiable. The Duchess had some 
idea of going to Cheltenham on account of her daughter 
Lady Louisa's illness, but it is not by any means fixed, 
and if they did go (as it would be a plan of health merely 
and not of amusement) it would certainly prove unsuitable 
to leave the waters during the time allotted to them, so 
that there was really no chance at this season of their 
making any distant visit. As to myself, I thought of the 
advantages that would result to my daughters by tl»e 
opportunity of knowing your Ladyship as almost Utopian, 
or Ideal at least, rather than from any hope or chance of 
my ever being able to realize them, and I only mentioned 
the circumstances as they occurred, to prove the true 
esteem and veneration in which your Ladyship's character 
is held by me, as well as by those who have not the same 
access to know its value ; so that even if I had not re- 
ceived the very obliging, letter your Ladyship honoured 
me with, there was no s^ous intention of intruding on 
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your retirement ; which it is obvious and natural to think 
would have been improperly broken in upon by the visit 
of such strangers. All I regret is the trouble you have 
had in writing so much, and that my speculative casUes 
in the air should have looked so real as to require from me 
so many apologies. I hope for mj^ pardon from yoor 
ladyship's good nature, on my promise not to give again 
so much scope to imagination. 

I am very thankful for your Ladyship's kind intention 
of speaking to Ur Pitt for Mr Watpole. I know the value 
of his character so thoroughly [etc. etc.]. We return in 
a day or two to Gordon Castle in our way southward, and 
I hope to be in London the first of November, as we have 
no engagements to stop unless for a few days at my 
cousin Sir Gilbert Elliot s and at the Duke of I^wcastle s 
at Qtmiber. 

I am. Madam [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

XXVIII 
Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Craoffurd. 

Edinburgh, 4M Nov. 
1791. 
My Dear Sir, 

I received your letter of October 25th oncoming 
here this morning. We have been detained in the 
North by too great civihty, and now we are just going 
to Lord Adam Gordon's ' at Inveresk, where we shall stay 
to-morrow and Sunday and then proceed directly to 
London. I hope soon to hear when you intend to be there. 
You have done the State some service, whether they 
know it or not, about the nominal and fictitious votes, 
which I suppose will now be exploded for ever. 

All the ladies send you their best wishes. Accept mine, 
and beheve me. 

Yours very sincerely, 
T. Coutts. 
> lx>n) AdMD Gordon was tbe fovitb smi of the second duke, a general - 
in the nnny, who married, in 1767, Jane DnuAmond of Megginch, and ' 
died in 1801. He waa uncle to Lords WiUir - ad George Gordon, and 
to Thomaa Coutts' friend, the ftmrth duke. 
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